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HAT kumai affairs are ſubje& fo a variety 
of revolutions, is an obſervation as long 
acknowledged, and as well founded, as any in 
the records of Literature; and this hath naturally 
ariſen from the progreſſion of ſublunary tranſac- 
tions, and the inequality of thoſe individuals who 
have conducted them. But that Philoſophy, at 
once the parent and;progeny of Truth, according 
to the general acceptation of the word, ſhould 
have been the ſubject of eternal changing, would 
ſeem extraordinary and unnatural, were it not 
evinced by that fate which hath invariably at- 
tended every ſyſtem that has hitherto appeared. 
Truth hath been the oſtenſible object of pur- 
ſuit by all of the numerous ſes that have exiſted- 
' amongſt mankind. Each hath profeſſed to be ani- 
mated by no other motive, and to ſeek no other 
end; and all have aſſerted their attainment of it 
| reſpecting chemſelves, Nl at the ſame time 
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they have denied it to all others. The doctrines of 


Ariſtotle and his followers, for ages, were received 
and propagated, as truths irrefragable, by the 
learned and philoſophic, through all the ſchools of 


Europe. Des Cartes aroſe, and laid the foundation 
of a new ſyſtem, in which he was followed by Mal. 


"branche in France. Hobbes, in his Treatiſes on Hu- 
man Nature, and on Man, and Locke, in his Eſſay 


on the Human Underſtanding, the latter of whom 


was greatly and unconfeſſedly indebted to the 


of former, extended the regions of this new philo- 


fophy, when -Arifotle and his diſciples ſeemed to 


be driven from the field, and truth was then ſup- 


poſed to be firmly eſtabliſhed. At length a Man, 
the greatneſs and excentricity of whoſe genius 
exceeded that of the preceding ſages, came forth, 
and attacked the ſyſtems of all his predeceſſors in 
philoſophic reſearches: he even attempted to 
annihilate the very exiſtence of matter, and to 
reduce all thoſe objects that had been hitherto 
conſidered as ſubſtantial beings, to mere ideas; 
every thing external was proſcribed, and all na- 
ture crouded within the brain of every indivi- 


dual. 


At length the fallacy, at leaſt the imperfection, 
of theſe ſyſtems of modern philoſophy, began to 
be deſcried; and amongſt thoſe who have diſco- 


vered the fallibility of them, no man has ſv ſig- 


gay and fo juſtly diftipguiſhed himſelf as Fa- 
ther 


| RN BN A Q; By itt: 
ther Buffer, a character well known and greatly 
eſteemed, among the learned Jeſuits, for a variety 
of literary productions. Of theſe, his Firſt Prin- 
diples of Truth deſervedly obtained the place of 
pre- eminence. It was his opinion, that not only 
the ancient, but even the modern philoſo- 
phers ab ove- named, have involved the ſubject. 
of their enquiries in ſuch abſtruſeneſs and diffi- 
culties, as demand too much reflexion to be un- 
derſtood by men of ordinary capacities. For this 
teaſon, he has endeavoured © to know truths in 
< their very ſource; to analyſe thoſe to which we 
«muſt aſcend, in order to aſcertain whatever. 
te js neceſſary to be proved, and which conſtitute 
« the utmoſt boundary of human enquiry; to de- 
& quice principles capable of diſpelling the miſt of 
cc vulgar prejudice, the perplexities of the ſchools, 
c and the prepoſſeſſions even of certain learned 
« and modiſh philoſophers; and to found the 
primary truths on Common Senſe, of which the 
ſubſequent: is the defiuition./ Common ſenſe 
« is that quality or difpoſition which nature has 
te placed in all men, or. ; Evidenfly, in the far 
ic greater number of them, in order to enable 
te them all, when they have arrived at the age 
te and uſe of reaſon, to form a common and 
« uniform judgement, with, reſpect to objects 


40 D from the internal ſentiment of their 
, } ba ; modo 1: 20h 
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ce own perception, and which judgement is not 


_ © the conſequence of any interior principle.“ 


From the preceding definition, it is evident 
that this learned writer conſiders Common Senſe, 
not like thoſe ſenſes of ſeeing, hearing, taſting, 
ſmelling, and touching, which perceive their ob · 
jects by intuitive diſcernment ; but as a quality 
or diſpoſition of the mind, reſulting from age 
and time, by which men experimentally arrive 
at the uſe of reaſon, and from meditation attain 
an ability of forming a common and uniform 
judgement, with reſpe& to objects that are dif- 
ferent from the internal ſentiment, which evinces 
that they themſelves exiſt, and that « theſe firſt 
« truths are propoſitions ſo clear and obvious,. 
ce that they can neither be proved nor refuted - 
« by other propoſitions,” becauſe there are none 
to be adduced which are more perſpicuous. 

That this explanation coincides with the ideas 
of this celebrated writer, reſpecting common 
ſeriſe, is manifeſt from the examples he adduces, 
to ſignify his meaning: ſuch as, © there is ſome- 


. © thing in other beings that is called truth, wiſ- 


« dom, prudence; and this ſomething is not 
« merely arbitrary.” The diſcovery of theſe 
attributes, as exiſting in other men, is' impoſſible 
to take place in the mind of any being which 
does not reflect on the ſentiments, emotions, and 
actions of others; compare them with thoſe of 


himſelf, 
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himſelf, examine the nature of the things them- 
ſelves, and thence infer that they are the conſe - 
quence of thinking juſtly, and acting rightly, 
which conſtitute the nature of truth, wiſdom, 
and prudence, in the proceedings of mankind. 
Every example he brings, clearly evinces that 
thoſe firſt truths, which are the objects of com- 


mon ſenfe, require experience and meditation to 


be conceived; and that the judgements thence 
derived are the reſult of exerciſing reaſon. In 
fact, what he underſtands by common ſenſe and 
its perceptions, are evidently the ſame with that 
of common underſtanding, and its powers of diſ- 
cerning and of judging, which is given to almoſt 
all mankind ; in contradiſtinction to that ſuperior 
degree of reaſon, which is ſuppoſed to exiſt in 
ſuch alone as exert it in the contemplation of 


objects abſtruſe, metaphyſical, or remote from 


the general comprehenſion of mankind ; and to 
that degree of imbecillity which precludes the 
capacity of examining things with due conſidera- 
tion. To this common ſenſe, or common under- 


ſtanding, he appeals through all his treatiſe ; and 


in all the inſtances which he adduces, he appears 


to have fairly and fully receded to ſuch princi- 


ples of truth as may deſervedly be conſidered as 
primary, and which are adequate to all the pur- 


Poſes of that conyiction which he derives from 
| | bz. 4 2613 them, | 
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them, and within the reach of ſuch common in- 


tellects. 


That the productions of men eminent in learn- 
ing and ſcience, were intended for the inſtruction 
of ſubfequent writers, who might bend their 
minds to the ſtudy of ſimilar ſubjects, is what : 
cannot be well called in queſtion ; and therefore 
thoſe who ſucceed the former have a juſt right 
to the uſe of thoſe diſcoveries which the preced- 
ing have produced, provided always they grate- 


fully acknowledge from what ſource they have 
derived or improved their publications, But to 


come forth as authors, on the merits of other 


men, and to conceal the obligation, is not only 


a flagitious theft, and an injury to the dead, 
but an inſult alſo on the ding: of. the 
living. 

Of later years the T; ate worelas regions his 
ſwarmed with a new ſpecies of men; different 
from their itinerant pedlars in the wares they ſell, 
but ſimilar in the manner of packing them to- 
gether from the labours of others: theſe are Wri- 
ters, or rather Book-makers, © who obtain but 
tt a mediocrity of knowledge between learning 


4 and ignorance ;” for ſuch is the opinion of an 


author, whoſe abilities to judge, and whoſe can- 
dour in deciſion, deſervedly place him above the 
ſuſpicion of being inadequate or en in che 


ſentence he has pronounced. 


Nat- 


r 


Notwithſtanding this firſt truth, and that ge- 
nius is not a flower which bloſſoms in that hyper- 


tious of literary diſtintion—as ſelf-ſufficient, | ar- 
rogant, and contemptuous, as if learning and 
ſaperior intelle& were given to them alone 
and as ungrateful as if their productions were 
unſtolen, and of their own creation. They per- 
ſevere in collecting materials from other authors, 
and, induſtrious to conceal their plagiariſms, com- 
pile and aſſume them as their own. By the 
ambition of being ranked among the learned of 
Europe, they are urged to ſearch after ſuhjects 
on which to employ their pens; by their felf- 
ſufficiency they are prompted to deem themſelves 
equal to the moſt arduous undertakings in lite- 
rature, and from thence their arrogance ariſes— 
By the mediocrity of their talents and acquire- 
ments, they are incapacitated | from penetrating 
to the genuine conceptions. of the authors which 
they read : at the ſame time being converſant, 
in their own country only, with men of leſs, or 
not of greater, intellects and learning than them- 
ſelves, they are not encountered by "thoſe checks 
which reſult from the converſation of ſuch men 
of ſyperior powers and attainments as are to. be 
found in the more enlightened regions of Europe: 
whilſt the affectation of refining on the diſcove- 
ries and ſcatimenty of other writers, runs them 
by + either 
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either into puerilities and abſurdities, and into 


diſtinctions which afford no difference; or they 


form an envelope of words, which contains no 
preciſion nor arrangement of ideas, and effectu- 
ally evinces, to thoſe who will ſtudy them with 
attention, that they neither underſtand the authors 
they have quoted, nor themſelves, 

From an union of all theſe circumſtances, they 
are naturally contemptuous, becauſe they are ig- 
norant of that which has been long known by 


men who are truely learned. 


The author which I have tranſlated will afford 
a ſignal example 'of the preceding truths; for, 
among the Scottiſh writers, there are thoſe who 
in different degrees have clandeſtinely taken the 


principles and opinions of Pere Buffer, converted 


them to their own purpoſes of acquiring fame, 
and concealed the theft by ungratefully unac- 
knowledging the perſon to whom they are 
obliged; and have ſpoiled, as far as they had 
abilities, his philoſophy, either by not under- 
ſtanding what it contains, or by affecting a. defi- 
nition of common ſenſe equally diſtant from that 
of this learned writer, and from truth itſelf. 

* Of theſe, Dr. Reid, Profeſſor of Moral Philo- 


ſophy in the Univerſity of Glaſgow, is the fore- 


moſt ; for the title of hjs publication is, An En- 
_ quiry into the Human Mind, on the Principles 
| of Common Senſe. n Pere Buſſier, he has 


attempted 
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attempted to ſhew the fallacies of Des Cartes, | 
Malbranche, Locke, and Berkley, as philoſophers: 
to theſe he has added David Hume, whom he has 
connected with Berkley, and ſays, the preſent 
« age, he apprehends, has not produced two 
1 more acute or more practiſed in this part of 
e philoſophy” ; and then, in the ſubſequent page, 
as a proof of this acuteneſs in Hume, he proceeds 
upon the ſame principles with Berkley, and car- 
ries them to their full length. He ſtole his 
principles from the Biſhop then, without acknow- 
ledgement, But it ſeems, “as the Biſhop undid 
ce the whole material world, this author, upon 
the ſame grounds, undoes the world of ſpi- 
« rits, and leaves nothing in nature but ideas and 
ce impreſſions, without any ſubject on which they 
ce may be impreſſed.” He muſt be an acute and 
well-practiſed philoſopher indeed, who has un- 
done the world of ſpirits, and ſuppoſed the ex- 
iſtence of ideas without a mind to contain them, 
and left impreſſions to be made upon nothing at all ; 
but being a Scotchman, like Dr. Reid, accard- 
ing to the Scottiſh doctrine of national partiality, 
though erroneous and unintelligible, he is ſtill 
to be deemed acute and well- practiſed in philo- 
ſophy; and thus the Profeſſor, fancying that he 
has evinced the fallacy of Hume, has gratified 
the two ſtrongeſt paſſions in the boſoms of the 
Transtweedian writers; the vanity which ſponta- 

| ' , neouſly 
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neouſly ſprings from their native ſelf- ſufficiency, 
and viſionary refinements on authors whom the) 
do not underſtand, together with that uniform 
prevalence proceeding from national partiality. | 
Hume is indeed a Metaphyſician of pen ſubtilty, 
at leaſt, that his own conceptions appear to have 
eſcaped the intelligence of himſelf. I have fre- 
quently analyſed a multiplicity of his ſentences, 
paragraphs, and pages: I have aſſiduouſly en- 
deavoured to affix the propereſt idea to each 
word, and to conſider the whole in all the points 
of view within my power; and yet without a poſ- 
fibility of comprehending his intention. Diffi- 
dent of my own abilities, I have conſulted men 
of diftinguiſhed eminence in metaphyſical Jearn- 
ing: theſe alſo have united in the previous con- 
cluſions, Of this fact I can adduce innumerable 
inſtances, that through his Effays, together with 
his uſual unintelligibility, he has not only been 
guilty of introducing opinions which have no 
other tendency than that of levelling all diſtinc- 
tion between virtue and vice, and of extermi- 
nating that fupreme felicity which neceſſarily re- 
ſults from the exerciſe of religion and morality ; 
but that he abounds with more flagrant ſelf-con- 
tradictions than can be found in any writer whom [ 
have read: for ſuch is the truth, that men not only 
acquire reputation in metaphyſical literatureby the 
very means which would inevitably preclude it 1 
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all others, but they are more ſecure from the de- 
tection of that criticiſm which is generally within 
the reach of common underſtandlings. 

Metaphyſical reſearches in their nature include 
a difficulty of being comprehended : the readers, 
therefore, of ſuch productions, whenever they 
encounter a paſſage unintelligible in itſelf, are 
inclined to ſuppoſe it to haye ſprung from the 
abſtruſeneſs of the matter, and kindly impute to 
an inſufficiency in themſelves, the want of com- 
prehending that which the author himſelf had 
never conceived with any degree of ideal preci- 
| ſion, nor. expreſſed with intelligible perſpicyity ; 
and thus the latter acquires the reputation of 
being extremely refined, and deep in che Know- 
Jedge of his ſubject, and beyond his reader 8 reach 
of thought, when, in fact, he was only truely 
incomprehenſible, and not to be fathomed either 
by himſelf or eyen the moſt extenſive line of the 
human intellect. 

Dr. Reid, in his Enquiry, has carefully avoided 
literally tranſcribing the paſſages relative to Des' 
Cartes, Malbranche, Locke; and Berkley, and the 
obſervations on them, which are to be found 
in Buffer; but he has with no leſs care adopted 
his ſenſe, and modeſtly aſſumed it as his own. 
He has conſidered the writings and philoſophy of : 
ue great man as 4reaſure trouve, and abſtained 
from 
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from delivering it to the perſon to whom it Iaw- 
fully belongs. 

In like manner, although he has told us in his 
title- page, that his enquiry is founded on the prin- 
ciples of common ſenſe, yet has he in no part of it 
condeſcended to tell us in what theſe principles 
itſelf, and even common ſenſe, confiſt ; and who- 
ever will attentively conſider his work, and com- 
pare it with that of Pere Buffer, will certainly 
find. that Reid has the greateſt obligations to the 
learned Jeſuit; that he has exerted much art 
in concealing what he has ſtolen, and afforded 
no ſatisfactory, or even any explanation of his 
ideas, concerning the principles of common ſenſe, 
If his conception of common ſenſe be any where 

to be found, it ſeems moſt probably to be in the 
ſubſequent paſſage, pag. 208 and 209. 

« The ſenſations of touching, of ſeeing, and 
« hearing, are al} in the mind, and can have no 
<« exiſtence but when they are perceived. How 
© do they all conſtantly and invariably ſuggeſt 
* the conception and belief of external objects, 
cc which exiſt whether they are perceived or not ? 
c No philoſopher can give any other anſwer to 

ee this, but that ſuch is the conſtitution of our 
« nature. How do we know that the object of 
_ « feeling is at the finger's end, and no where elſe ; 
te that the object of ſight is in ſuch a direction 
from the eye, and no other, but may be at any 
« diſtance ; 


* 
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« diſtance; that the object of hearing may be at 
« any diſtance, and in any direction? Not by 
ce cuſtom, ſurely ; not by reaſoning, or comparing 
« jdeas; but by the conſtitution of our nature, &c.“ 
What paſſage can well appear to be more deſtitute 
of common ſenſe than the preceding, which 1s 
included in an enquiry faid to be founded on the 
principles of common ſenſe? For, according to 
this writer, it ſeems that reaſoning, and compa- 
ring ideas, form no part of the conſtitution of our 
nature: and yet it is impracticable to aſſign any 
other cauſes, that the objects of touch, eye-light, 
hearing, &c. have any diſtinction of place, or dif- 
ference in diſtance, perceiveable by theſe ſenſes, 
but by the cuſtom of reaſoning upon, and com- 
paring thoſe degrees of force, from the {lighteſt to 
the moſt powerful, in the reſpe&ive objects of 
each ſenſe, For, do we not know that an object 
is touched by the fingers alone, becauſe, by com- 
paring its affecting thoſe, and no other parts Jof 
the body, we diſcern it is felt by them alone? 
By the cuſtom of hearing all degrees of ſound, 
from the leaſt to the greateſt; of beholding ob- 
jects, from the ſlighteſt degrees of viſible percep- 
tion to the ſtrongeſt; and, from the cuſtom of 
comparing the differences which ariſe in them 
to the eye and ear, as we either approach or re- 
cede from each, we obtain the idea of diſtance: 
and, by reaſoning upon them, do we not acquire 
nh the 
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the knowledge of deciding at what Rr | 


they reſpectively are? Is not the idea of ſpace, 
in fact, obtained by the powers of loco-motion 
habitually exerciſed? For, were a man to remain 
with all his ſenſes immoveable in the ſame place, 
from his birth to this minute, could he poſſibly ac- 
quire that idea? For, without the cuſtom of moving 
over the ſurface of the earth, without reaſoning, 
and comparing the objects as they varied to the 
fenſes, by proximity or receſs, neither the eye, 
ear, fingers, noſe, nor palate, could have conveyed 
an idea of diſtance to the minct. 10 

But what explanation of the preceding circum- 
ſtances, reſpecting the ſenſes and their objects, 


can there be imparted by ſaying the latter are 


perceived, becauſe” © ſuch, is the conſtitution of 
© our nature? What does it imply more, than 
that, being conſtituted men by nature, we ſee, 
hear, ſmell, taſte, and touch, as men? Words 
which are abſolutely inexplanatory of any means 
or effects. And what is the denying that the 
Anowledge of direction and diftance are not at- 


| tuned either by cuſtom, reaſoning, or compa- 


ring our ideas, ſo well known, and ſo demonſtra- 
tively afcertained, leſs than an egregious igno- 
rance of the ſubje&t on which he preſumes to 
treat? In fact, the preceding enquiry affords us 
4 juſt and conſpicuous exhibition of the Scattiſo 
manner of philolophiling 3. and the paſſage on 
which 
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which it has been animadverted, is a fair ſpeci- 
men of all that is truely their own, of thoſe North- 
ern Book-makers. Whatever is to be found of - 
genuine merit, real learning, and ſuperior intel- 
leck, in their literary manufactures, is generally 
purloined and unacknowledged. Words which 
envelope a confuſion of ideas, or that are unim- 
parting any form, the ſole part that can be fairly 
attributed to them; Notwithſtanding this, the 
kindneſs of inadequate readers, which ſuppoſes 
them too. profound for their capacities; when, in 
fact, they are truely unintelligible by themſelves 
and all others, together with that national com- 
bination to extol the productions of their coun- 
trymen, however deficient, and to depreciate thoſe 
of all others, however meritorious, have falla- 
ciouſly forced too many of their publications 
into ſome degree of eſtimation ; among which 
that of Dr. Reid may be juſtly conſidered. 

The next in order, of the three writers who 
are indebted to Pere Bulſier for all that is con- 
tained of common ſenſe in their productions, is 
Dr. Oſwald, in his Appeal to Common Senſe in 
behalf of Religion. Dr. Reid has made free witli 
Buffer by taking his ſenſe only, by conveying it 
in other terms than thoſe of a regular tranſſation, 
and by concealing the perſon whom he has plun- 
dered; but Oſald has not only adopted the ſen'e 
of the French author, but rendered his ideas in a 

mere 
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mere tranſlation, and given them as his owñ, withs 
out acknowledging the obligation. In like man- 
ner, although he treats of Firſt Truths, through 
his whole Appeal, in the ſentiments of Buffier, in | 
order to conceal the writer to whom he is obliged, | 
he has not only given a title inexpreſſive of the 
idea of thoſe firſt truths; but, by an unpardon- 
able act of injuſtice to Buffier, of diſhonour to 
| himſelf, and of inſult on his readers, he has gi- 
ven a paſſage from Mr. Locke, as it is adduced 
and anſwered by the learned Frenchman, and even 
quoted the latter as the author of it, under the 
title, Remarks on Locke's Eſſay, by F. Buffier; | 
whereas no ſuch eſſay ever had exiſtence. The 
paſſage alluded to is contained in the treatiſe 
which I have tranſlated ; and the world cannot 
produce a more ſignal act of conſciouſneſs in 
theft, than his thus adducing a quotation from a 
work that never had a being, and changing the 
title of that on which he hath committed this 
literary felony, in order to eſcape the ignominy 
ol detection. It reſembles the cunning of the 
Welſhman, who having ſtolen a cow, in order 
to avoid the diſcovery, ſhould ſhe be ſeen by the 
right owner at the place of ſale, cut off her tail, 
and tied on another of a different colour; but the 
artifice was diſcovered, and the felon brought to 1 
condign puniſhment. F 
Like 1 


Like Reid, O falt 1 1 his Appeal 
by attempting to pull down the edifices' of Des 
Cartes, Locke, Berkley; Bolingbroke, Hume, and 
others; atleaſt to demoliſh them in ſome. partieu- 
lar parts; and then to erect a fabric of his own, 
with the materials pirated from Buffer, and other 
authors, compoſed without order or arehitecture- 
In fact, his production is manifeſtly a-eompila- 
tion of tranſcripts from a common- place book, 
incongruous and deſultory; ike Harlequin's jae- 
ket, made of ſcraps of various colours, ſewed 
together to form a garment, which does not co- 
ver the nakedneſs of the maker. It ought to 
be acknowledged, that Dr. Reid is by much the 
leaſt culpable of the two, and in various places 
hath given proofs of his ability to think for him 
ſelf, although there appear but few «paſſages 
"which merit the diſtinction of originalit. 
Oſtoald, by what can be gathered from his 
Appeal to Common Senſe, either did not under- 
ſtand, or has intentionally, rejected, the idea of 
it which Father Buſſier has adopted. The learned 
Jeſuit conſiders common ſenſe to be that judge - 
ment, which the generality of mankind are capa- 
ble of obtaining by age, and the uſe of, reaſon, 
Now it is beyond diſputegthar the 2% of reaſon. is 
reaſoning : and that judgepont is the coneluſion 
which is drawn by men Who exerciſe their rea- 
ſon. eee. ſenſe, then; is that degree of un- 
/ c derſtanding 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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derſtanding in all things, to which the generality 
of mankind are capable of attaining by the ex- 
ertion of their rational faculty. 

Oſwald hath choſen © to found the belief of 


No vw er upon the authority of that ſim- 


ple perception and judgement of the rational 
% mind, which Mr. Locke had overlooked in 


« framing his hypotheſis.” The judgement of 


a rational mind, upon ſimple perceptions, muſt 


inevitably be the concluſions of reaſoning» on 


thoſe ſimple perceptions ; or the term rational con- 
veys no idea, and the perceptions and judgements 


on them muſt be the fame thing, although the 
ſecond is neceſſarily a mental operation on the 


firſt: this judgement, therefore, is an act of rea- 


ſoning; and this is what Mr. Locke agrees in, 
Pere Buser has made his common ſenſe, as it 
has been already obſerved, to be that degree of 


intelligence which men in general attain by age, 


and the uſe of reaſon; which is evidently this, 


: chat by time we arrive at the knowledge of an 


infinitude of things; and, by the uſe of reaſon, 
form our judgements on them : and that thoſe 


| judgements are then juſtly to be conſidered as 
Iii truths. The inſtances which are adduced, ' 
by the learned Jeſuit, evince that this is his idea 


of common ſenſe. ** This maxim, ſays he, thar 
„men ought to be faithful and juſt, is held by 


. men.” Now it is certain, that the ideas of | 


faith- 
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faithfulneſs and juſtice can by no. means. be .at- 
_ tained but by the exerciſe of reaſon on the actions 
of men, and the relations in which they ſtand 
reſſ pecting one another. By what means can 
faithfulneſs be known, before there has been 
either breach of truſt, or of duty z gx juſtice be 


conceived, before acts of yialation and injury haye 


been committed ? And do not the ideas of fajrh- 
fulneſs and Juſtice, ſpring from comparing the 


which they obtain from nature, and from thence 
inferring, by ratiocination, that difference in 
things which conſtitutes. faithfulneſs. and_treg- 
chery, juſtice and injuſtice ? Hence does it nat 
evidently appear, according ta Buffer, that, by 
reafoning on what we perceive, we arrive at ſuch 


Al truths, as are attainable by that degree of un- 
derſtanding, which is common. to mankind who 
uſe their reaſon ? 


Oſwald ſeems to conceive c common ſenſe to be 


a faculty diſtin from reaſon, and not chat degree 
of it which men of common capacities, by the 
exerciſe of, reaſoning, may Faſily acquire ; and 


that the truth or reality of its objects are as iy- 
tuitively diſcerned as thoſe of colour, ſound, fla- 
vour, hardneſs, odour, hy the reſpectiye ſenſes 


of which they are the objefts; for, in page 71, 
he ſays: © In truth, if we haye no original ideas 


« of religion and virtue, and all our e, 
C2 1 
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«of this 10 muſt be gathered from abftraQtions, 
et made by ourſelves, ſuch knowledge muſt needs 
"« be precarious.” But are not our ideas of vit- 
tue acquired by the ſame means of reaſoning on 
bur perceptions and Actions, as thoſe of faithful- 
neſs and juſtice, and conſiſt of abſtractions drawn 
from our obſervations on the conduct of indivi- 
duals, arid thetice forming a complex idea of vir- 
tue abſolutel/ detached from all particulars and 
perſdnalities, and then acquieſced in, as truths, by 
that degree of underſtanding which the learned 
3 eſuit diſtinguiſhes by the appellation of Common 
Tenſe?” And, although we are” poſſeſſed of ori- 
ginal ideas of religion, i in conſequence of the ope- 
ation and energy of its doctrines anti tenets, by 
the immediate perception of the factilty of faith, 
"yet certainly no ſuch ideas art attainable by 
common ſenſe, without the exertion" of reaſon: 
for the objects of faith are no more the objects of 
| common Jenſe, | than they are of the'ſenſe of ſeeing. 


Wa page 1915 „ he ſays: Along with the || 


ec perception of ' hird, ſmooth, hot, cold, which 


ae Have by che ſenſe of feeling, we get, and 
be cannot Avoid, the idea of ſomething Rich is 


'& hot, cold, rough, or frn6oth ; which ſomething, 
Bibeing 1 no object bf fenke, does not enter into 


F *tithe minds of ideots, and the lower animals. | 
That men in their ſenſes ſhould conceive, 


chat with che pefceptions of hard, ſinooth, hot, 
20 E 2 cold, 
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cold, we ſhopld, get the idea of ſomething char 
is hot, cold, rough, or ſmooth, is certainly true, 
becauſe theſe perceptions and ideas are one = 
the ſame : bur that the ideas of cold, hot, rough, 
or ſmooth, ſhould be ſomething different frog 
the perception of them, which is no object of 
ſenſe, ſeems incapable of entrance into the min 
of any but an ideot, or an inferior animal. The 
mind, "indeed, in all theſe inſtances, from a multi- 
plicity of experience on feeling objects poſſelled 
of the preceding properties, does, by abſtraftion, 
form an idea of hot, cold, hard, ſmooth, &c. in- 
dependent of a any ſpecific object, but this is not 
an immediate perception by a faculty denomi- 
nated Common ſenſe, but ope ariſing from i the 
refletign of reaſon, 

Again, he ſays, page 192, „% By the external 
eb 7 organ, of fight we have the ſame perception of 
dies in motion, which ideots, and the lower 

J animals haye; but, by the intellectual light, 
fc we apprehend. motion, itſelf, which ideots 1 
ce 1 « the lower anjmals do not. Six billiard-balls 
a being plac di in a line, we ſee not only the 
« impulſe given to the firſt, and the motion per- 
formed by the laſt ; but we clearly perceive the 
ec communicatiqn of motion from the firſt to the 
60 laft, and ſee, in a manner, motion run through 
te the whole,” "Now 1 would gladly Enq "whe- 
ber il the impull ulle and comfnunicatian, of of all this 
"mo tion 
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motion are not ideas peceived by the organs "Y | 
bodily ſight, abſolutely without the interference | 
of an intellectual fight : or whether motion can be 


poſſibly conceived by any other means than by 


the organs of ſenſe? All that can be intel- | 


leftually obtained concerning the perceptiohs of 
motion, is an abſtract idea of motion, derived from 
the perception of all degrees and modes of mo- 
tion. Is it not therefore clear, from the preceding 
paſſages, that this Writer has been talking of that 
to which he has affixed no preciſion of idea; and, if 
he be deemed a deep philoſopher i in the opinion 
of others, that it is becauſe he 1 is ani 
to himſelf ? 

In page 194, Dr. Ofwald ths us, * there are 
ce two orders or claſſes of perception: thoſe, to 
te wit, we haye in common with other animals, 
&« and which we ſhall call anima Perceptions ; and | 
« thoſe peculiar to the rational kind, which ſhall 
te be called rational perceptions.” From the fub- | 
ſequent, and innumerable patiages, it appears | 


that, by the animal perceptions, he means thoſe 


which are acquired by the ſenſes of ſeeing, talts | 


ing, ſmelling, &c. and by rational perceptions, | 


ic things conveyed to the mind, by the help of | 


« ſenſible objects, and which reſult from a due | ; 
e attention to them; but, not being themſelves 


« the objects of ſenſe, they do not fall within the | 


te ſphere of ideots and lower animals, are object 
«fc © only | 
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# only of the rational mind; and therefore the 
ec jdeas we haye of them are fitly . rational 


* Perceptions.” 
To the preceding he adds: © One cannot have 
« the idea of motion without once and again 


te attending to bodies in motion; nor can you 


* have an idea of ſelſ. determination, without be- 


« ing well acquainted with the motions performed 
*« by animals; nor of the eſſential difference be- 
« tween virtue and vice, without underſtanding 


ec and entering into the views and motives of the 


« apent.” All theſe, and a multiplicity of other 
Inſtances which he has adduced, incontrovertibly 
prove that theſe rational perceptions are neither 
Aifferent, nor any thing more than thoſe ideas 
obtained by the uſe of reaſen, and that judgement 
which is deriyed from it by age; and whatever 
this Writer may aſſert, there is no diſtinction in 
them, either real, important, or worthy the at- 
tention of any one of thoſe who look into the 


human mind. From every inſtance it is evident, 


that every perception, which he denominates real 
to common ſenſe, is nothing but that which all 
mankind haye hitherto conceived to be the re- 
ſult of reaſoning on the objects which are offered 
to the mind, and concluſions thenee deriyed, 
which are within the reach of the generality of 
men who ſhall exert the energy of a commen 
9 In "rs this Writer ſcems to 

have 


| 
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have imagined that new names, applied to old 
ideas, bequeath a new manner of thinking; al- 


though he has not added a perception to the Jiſ 
which has been known for ages, nor a new mode 


of thinking to that which has been long exerciſed.; 


at the ſame time it is evident, that his inſtances arg 
either {elf-concradiQtory,. or inconſiſtent with his 
notion of common ſenſe; that he errs egregiouſly, 
if he ſuppoſes that he has held out new lights and 
new truths to mankind ; and is unpardonable in 
his endeavours to congeal the name of that Author 
to whom he is ſo ſignally obliged for all that ap- 
ptoaches to the merit of common ſenſe. 


Having thus examined, 1 in a ſuccinct and curſory | 
manner, what has been advanced by Reid and 


Ofwald, on the preceding ſubject, and ſufficiently 
ſnewn their plagiariſms from Pere Buffer, and 
their ingratitude in concealing; their obligations 
to him; I now proceed to: Dr, Beatie's Eſſay on 
the Nature and Inmutability of 7 Tub, in Ve 

o Sopliſtry and Scepticiſm. | 
This Transtweedian Writer hay, in like wandel 
pillaged from the treaſures of the learned Jeſuit 
all that contains the leaſt degree of merit through 
his whole production; and he has only mentioned 
bis name, in a note, among thoſt who have written 
on the ſubject of common ſenſe. It has been 
already evinced, that the idea of Pere Buſſier, re: 
(ening'L common ſenſe, js that it is that degres 
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of judgement, which by time, and the uſe of 
reaſon, is attainable by the generality. of man- 
kind; or, which is preciſely the ſame, that de- 
gree of reaſon hich is common to thoſe who 
may exert it on the various ſubjects that arg 
brought before, the mind. To. 

But Beatie, willing to refine on what be — 
or not perfectly underſtanding it, has made rea- 
ſon one faculty of the mind, and common ſenſe 


bo 


another ; and inculcated, that the truth of all the . 


objects of the latter is as intuitively diſcerned by 
his common ſenſe, as that of the abjects of the 


corporeal ſenſes, the eye, ear, palate, noſe, and 


fingers, which are py SE to the a 
ception of then. 

In imitatigh of: his countrymen, Reid and Of. 
2 he alſo has examined, after Pere Buſſier, 
what has been advanced by Des Cartes, Mal- 


branche, Locte, Berkley, and Hume; and indeed 


vith juſtice expoſed the abſurdities of Le bop 
David, as he was ironically ſtyled by Jobn Fames. 
Rouſſeau, who, if he had diſcerned the neceſſity of 
an eſtabliſhed. religion to confirm and perfect the 


civil inſtitutes of legiſlatures; as clearly as he ſaw. 


the rights of human kind, and what ought to be 
the chief objects of all legiſlation, had been the 
moſt eminent of all authors that the world hath, 
hitherto produced: for no man did ever per- 


ccire che trutbs ef thaſe opinions which he ba: 


2 pub- 


IN 


| who have attacked his works, that it is evi- 


ſoning from the effect to the cauſe to probable 
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publiſhed, with more perſpicuity, or delivered 
them with greater preciſion; nor did any other 
ever expreſs them with more propriety and force, | 
or manifeſt a greater degree of genius, and of ori- 
ginal thinking. In fact, he is ſo conſpicuouſly 
ſuperior to Voltaire, D' Alem berr, and all thoſe 


dently manifeſt, their enmity to him aroſe from a 
conſciouſneſs of his ſuperiority to them, and from 
the deſpicable envy of not being capable of ex- | 
ing and confeſſing his pre-eminence. | 
But let me return to Beatie, who aſſer ts a 
Chap. II. “ that all reaſoning terminates in rl ; 
« principles; all evidence ultimately intuitive; 
0 common ſenſe the ſtandard of truth to man. 
And this intuitive evidence he applies to mathe- 
matical reaſoning to the evidence of external | 
fenſe—to the evidence of internal: ſenſe or con- 
ſeiouſneſi to the evidence of memory. to rea- 


. *. ” 
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and experimental reaſoning—to eser _ 


ſoning—to faith i in teſtimony. 
In order to elucidate chis matter wich che | 


greater accuracy, let me firſt define what is uni- 
formly underſtood by intyition : and this is, iw- 
Immediate knowledge, or knowledge vor obtained by | 
dethution of reaſoning; but infant anzoufly accompe- | 
Ming the ideas which art its objects; ſuch as the 
eee of ſound by the 

ear, 
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ear, of taſte, odour, and ſoftnels, by the other 5 
ſenſes. | 
Let me now enquire, whether the truth of the 
objects of Common Senſe, in all the preceding 
inſtances, be perceived in this inſtantaneous and 
intuitive manner, without any previous operation 
of the mind to effect it. It will be then diſco- 
vered, whether this Plagiary hath underſtood the 
Author whom he hath ſo ungenerouf}y plundered, 
or the idea which accompanies the terms intuitive 
evidence in the minds of all ſuch as have Juſt con. 
ceptions of i . be: 
In order to evince this truth, let us examine 2 
few of thofe propoſitions which he has given as 
proofs that common ſenſe intuitively perceives the 
truth of all the objects of the human faculties: 
and to this end, Dr. Bratie having aſſerted, 
te that all reaſoning terminates in firſt principles, 
& all evidence is ultimately intuitive, common 
« fenſe the ftandard of truth to man,“ pto- 
poſes, Chap. II. to treat of truth on the follow · 
ing heads. — 1. Of mathematical reaſoning. 2. 
Of the evidence of external ſenſe.—3. Of the 
evidence of internal ſenſe, or conſciouſneſs. 4. 


of the evidence of memory.—5. Of reaſoning | 


Fr c Leer 


rar, | 
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from the effect to the cauſe.— 6. Of probable, or 
experimental reaſoning.— . Of analogical res- 
ſoning.—8. Of faith in teſtimnony. Such be- 
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ing the ſubjects of his eſſay, before I ſhall pray, 
ceed to them particularly, it ſeems neceſſary to ani; 
ent a little on the title of this Chapter I. 

That all reaſoning, terminates in firſt principles.“ 
Then muſt it be impoſſible to reaſon otherwiſe 
than 2 poſteriori, from the effe& to the cauſe; 
which is contradicted by every moment's exper 
rience: the mathematician reaſons from his 
point, line, and ſurface ; the mechanician, from 
elaſticity, weight, forms, and proportions, in, | 
che conſtructing of machines; the farmer, that, e 
che ſun riſing to-morrow at ſix o'clock, he ſhall | 
have light to proceed to his work ; that his 
ſeythe, hook, and other inſtruments. of huſ- 
bandry, being well ſharpened, will effect what i is. 
intended to be done by them; in fact, in all 
poſſible inſtances, whether they be ſcientific, ar 
in the uſage of common life, men reaſon from the 
cauſe to the effect, from the principle to its con- 
ſequences; or experience and diſcoveries- have 
effected nothing amongſt men, reſpecting their 
conduct, in all the vaſt variety of knowledgę 
and invention. This, I believe, will be far from 
being acknowledged by perſpns of cqmman ſenſe; 
and may it not be as juſtly aſſerted, that men al- 

ways walk backwards, and do not fee to what 
place they are going, as that they reaſon back⸗ 
v to principles which chey are to en 
| Befarę 
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- Before we proceed to amore intimate exannifia- 
on of this matter, I requeſt my reader to fe- 
mark that definition of intuitive evidenee whith 
hath been given in the preceding page But one. 
But Beatie aſſerts, pag. 58, * every ſtep 
e mathematical prbof is felfl evident; l or! muſt 
have been formerly demonſtrated; and evrry 
t demonſtration doth finally reſolve: irfelfiirite 
* intuitive or ſelf-evident principle, hich it is 
ee impoſſible to prove, and equally impoſſible ro 
1 diſbelieve.“ Hence, according to chis writer, 
that which is acquired by reafoning, ſtep by ſtep, 
until it arrives at demonſtration, is intuitive, 
felf· evident, or knowledge not obtained byqde- 
duction of reaſoning; but inſtantaneouſly accom- 
panying the ideas which are its objects; and hoe 
demonſtrations which are formed by drawing in- 
ferences from the relations in which they are 
ſituated reſpecting each other, reſolve thmſel ves 
into intuitive or ſelf: evident principles, ot into 
immediate knowledge inſtantaneouſly accompu- 
nying ehe ideas which are its objects. If this be 
admitted, then there is no difference between rhe 
perceptions which are received by the external 
ſenſes, and thoſe which are the effects of logical 
deduction, or the exerciſe of reaſon.” This chen | 
is, to confound all thoſe terms and diſtinctions 
n de tia been n | 1 
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ledged to be eſſentially different, and to make 
hat end which is diſcovered by inveſtigation and 
long deductions of ratiocination, to be as imme- 
diately known as that which. is ſeen by the ces 
_ inſtantaneouſly perceived, 

The laſt article of the Chapter above men- 
10 that Common Senſe is the ſtandard 
* of truth to man:“ and now it ſeems neceſſary 
to ſhew his idea of Common. Senſe, pag. 39. 
be term Common Senſe hath, in modern times, 
« been uſed by philoſophers, both French and 
_ ..« Bridjfþ, to ſignify that power of the mind which 
«© perceives truth, or commands belief, not by 
-< progreſſiye argumentation, but by an inſtan- | 
tc taneous, inſtinctive, and irreſiſtible impulſe, de- 
&« rived neither from education, nor from habit, but Ii c« 
* from nature; acting independently on our will, . 
« whenever its object is preſented according to an I «. 
« eſtabliſhed law, and therefore not improperly i cc 
called ſenſe; and acting in a, ſimilar. manner Wl cc 
* upon all, or at leaſt, upon à great majority of . 
« mankind, and therefore properly called common | 
« ſenſe. It is in this ſenſe and ſignification that | 
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'« enquiry.” 
Again, he ſays, page 42. Reaſon, as im- 1 
te plying a faculty not marked by any other name, 
eis uſed by thoſe who are moſt accurate in diſtin- 
« guiſhing, to ſignify that * of the mind by 
« which |} 
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ke i « which we draw inferences, or by which we are 
nd i « convinced that a relation belongs to two. ideas, 
4 « on account of our having found; that thoſe'ideas 
Yes e bear certain relations to other ideas. In award, 

« jt is that faculty which enables us, from rela- 
n- tions and ideas that are known, to inveſtigatt 
ard if «© ſuch as are unknown, and without ꝓhich we ne- 
ary ir yer could proceed in the difcovery of truth 2 
39- if © fingle ſtep beyond firſt principles, or intuitivr 
es, actions: and it is in this laſt ſenſe we are to 


nd iN uſe the word reoſev in the courſe of this en- 


ach 46 quiry. . 
by Such are his diſtinktions taeda 
.d reaſom: and page 47, he adds, . There are 
de- « few faculties, either of our mind or body, more 
but e improveable by culture, than that of reaſoning; 
ill, i «© whereas common ſenſe, like other inſtincts, ar- 
a By © rives at maturity. with almoſt no care of ours. 
zrly To teach the art of reaſoning, or rather of wran- 
ner  « gling, is eaſy i but it is impoſſible to teach com- 
of mon ſenſe to one who wants it.” 
non nee eee Une 
Pere Buffier reſpecting common ſenſe, page 48: 
What is here meant by common ſenſe, is that 
diſpoſition or quality, which nature has placed 
in all men, or evidently in the far greater num; 
ber of them, in order to enable them all, when 
they have arrived to the age and uſe of reaſon, 
| wid forra « common and uniform judgement with 
hick | | | te reſpect 


? 
. 
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« reſpect to objects different from the internal 
e ſentiment of their on perception, and which 
« judgement is not the conſequenceof any anterior 
principle.“ I ſhall now examine the inſtances 
which: Beatie has adduced of the different modes of 
reaſoning already related: it will then be ſeen; 
whether theſe: inſtances are mort applicable to 
reaſon than to common ſenſe; as he has delivered 
them; and whether his definition, or that of Pere 
Buffier, correſpond moſt accurately with that idea 
which is generally conceived to belong to the 
term common ſenſe, in the inſtances which Bea- 
tie has afforded. Page 57, he tells us, There 
«are two kinds of mathematical :demonſtras 
4e tion: theo firſt” is called direct, and takes 
te place when a concluſion is inferred from pre- 
ce miſes which render it neceſſarily true; the other 
ct Kind is called indire, &c; with which I have 
nothing to do in this places rp: 
Such being his definition of mathematical de- 
monſtration that it is a concluſion ariſing from 
inferences drawn from premiſes, which "make it 
neceſſarily true; that is, by the operations of reaſun 
ſueceſſively exerted; it ſeems not a little ſurpri. 
Nng, that ſuch truths ſhould: be perceived by com+ 
mon ſenſe, as he has deſcribed it, Ha, power of the 
mind which perceives truth, not by progreſſive 
«argumentation, but by an inſtantaneous, in- 
&« ſtinctive, and infallible impulſe. If the pre- 
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eeding mode of inference from premiſes to a con- 
cluſion neceſſarily true, be that of mathematical 
reaſoning, the truth which is thence diſcerned can 
in no ſenſe be ſaid to be derived from an inſtanta- 
neous, inſtinctive, and irreſiſtible impulſe, without 
progreflive argumentation. Either mathematical 
reaſoning is, therefore, not that which he deſcribes; 
or, being comprehended by inferring from pre- 
miſes to a concluſion, it cannot be the object of 
Beatie's common ſenſe, But, in fact, his deſcription 
of mathematical reaſoning is true, and his defini- 
tion of common ſenſe erroneous: for ſuch is the 
reality, that truth ariſing from mathematical rea- 
ſoning is diſcovered by the very operations of 
reaſon, which he deſcribes, © that power of the 
e human mind by which we draw inferences, or 
ce by which we are convinced that a relation be- 
« longs to two ideas, on account of our having 
ce found that theſe ideas bear certain relations to 
© other ideas.” | l | 
Hence it is evident, that truth, in mathematical 
reaſoning, is the reſult of reaſon, proceeding from 
principles or premiſes by inference; and induction, 
till it arrives at demonſtration ;-and not of the in- 
tuitive diſcernment of- his, common ſenſe, which, 
he aſſerts, is a different faculty from reaſon, and 
arrives, like other inſtincts, at maturity, with. 
H almoſt no care of ours.” | 


d However, 


% 
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However, although the truths reſulting from 


mathematical reaſoning cannot poſſibly be the 
effect of the inſtantaneous and inſtinctive percep- 


tion of Beatie's common ſenſe, it coincides exactly 
with that of Pere Buffier : * a quality which nature 
« hath placed in men, in order to enable them; 
© when they have arrived at the age and uſe of 
« reaſon, to form a common and uniform Judg- 


c ment with reſpe& to objects, &. 


Now this common ſenſe being acquired by age, 


cannot arrive to maturity, like inſtincts, with al- 


moſt no care of ours; and being attained by the 
uſe of reaſon, that is, by inferring ſueceſſively 


from principles and premiſes to a concluſive truth, 


cannot be a common ſenſe that diſcerns inſtanta- 
neouſly and inſtinctively. In the preceding man- 
ner Beatie, by preſuming to refine on the ideas 
reſpecting common ſenſe, as deſcribed by Pere 


Buster, and by adopting another which is his own, 


hath deviated into a palpable abſurdity. But ler 


me proceed to his exemplifications, that mathe- 
matical truths are inſtantaneouſly pereeived. Page 


59, he ſays: < but who will pretend to prove that 
< a whole is greater than a part, or that things 


* equal to one and the ſame things are equal to 


t one another? Certainly there are many whʒ 
will pretend to prove the precetiling axiotns ; and 


this, becauſe without ret 6 
comprehended. 
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Whole and part, great and ſmall, are abſtract 
ideas, derived from material ſubſtances which 
have been the objects of the external ſenſe of ſee- 


ing: the eye hath ſeen the whole maſs; it hath 


ſeen it divided into parts; it hath thereby ac- 
quired the ideas of greater and leſs, by an opera- 
tion of the mind called compariſon, between two 


or more things: and from thence reaſon hath in- 
ferred that the maſs, which contained the ſeveral . 


parts, is neceſſarily greater than any of thoſe parts 


of which the whole was compoſed ; and in this 
manner, the antecedent axiom hath been proved to 


be true by one man to another, or by the ſame man 
reaſoning in the preceding way. When the above 
axiom therefore is offered to the mind of any per- 
ſon who hath previouſly diſcerned the truth of it, 
by the preceding inference, it is not inſtanta- 
neouſly diſcerned by Beatie's commen ſenſe, bur 
by an inſtantaneous remembrance that it 1s abſo- 
lutely true. 


Such being the caſe in this ſimple 1 it is 


yet more evident in the ſubſequent, That things 


ce equal to one and the ſame thing, are equal to 


ce one another :” for, in order to comprehend this 
truth, the ſenſes muſt have learned to diſtinguiſh 
things by numeration, as one, two, &c. and 
thence to form abſtract ideas of numbers. „Egus- 
lify i is an idea obtained by the ſenſes alſo, by com- 

e pPüaring 
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paring two or more objects, rHative to ſize, co- 
lour, ſhape, and other properties of bodies, and 
thereby diſcerning their agreement or diſa- 
greement; and from thence the idea of abſo- 

lute equality is derived. It being diſcerned then, 
that two or more things correſpond. exactly with 
a third, it is logically inferred, that each- of the 
former, being equal to the third, muſt of neceſ- 
ſity be equal to one another. When this axiom, 
therefore, is, on future occaſions, propoſed to 
the mind, It is, as in the former caſe, by an aft 
of reminiſcenee, and not of. ſenſe, L common or 
otherwiſe, that the truth is inſtantaneouſly per- 
ceived. As to the propriety of inſtinchve, as ap- 
plied to common ſenſe, it ſhall be animadverted 
on hereafter. 

There is yet another mathematical truth, which 
this writer preſumes to be inſtantaneouſly per- 
ceived : © the three angles of a triangle are equal 
« to two right angles.” Whoever has made the 


leaſt obſervation on the manner in which this pro- 


poſition i is demonſtrated in Euclid, will inſtantly 
be convinced, that the truth of it is neither in- 
ſtantaneouſly, nor intuitively diſcerned : for, in 
order to evince this truth, not only a diagram, 
but a long ſeries of induction is inevitably requi- 
fite : ſo that, inſtead of this truth being intuitive- 
ly diſcerned by all men, it really happens, that 
by far the greater part of mankind are incapable 
2 | Ly an of 
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of exerting that application and reſeareh n 
are neceſſary to the diſcerning of it. 
1 Qſhall now examine what he has offered on the 
« evidence of external fenſe.” To believe our 
ſenſes, ſays he, page 64, © is therefore accord- 
te ing to the law of nature; and we are prompted 
ce to this belief, not by reaſon, but by inſtinct, 
« or common ſenſe. I am as certain that Tamat 
« preſent in a houſe, and not in the open air,— 
ce that I ſee by the light of the ſun, and not by the 
« light of a candle, — that I feel the ground hard 


* « under my feet, and that J lean againſt a real, 


ce material table, as I can be of any geometrical 
« axiom, or of any demonſtrated concluſion.” 
How it ſhould come to paſs that men are not- 
prompted to believe their ſenſes, as much by reaſon 
as Beatie's common ſenſe, ſeems difficult to aſcer- 
rain, though it be eaſily aſſerted. Nay, to me it 
ſeems, that it is reaſon alone, or common ſenſe, as 
deſcribed by Buſter, which induces us to believe 
our ſenſes; for, having found by manifold expe- 
rience, that our ſenſes are the faithful reporters of 
the objects which are placed before them, we 
thenee infer that they ought to be believed. But 


in what manner Beaties common ſenſe," which 


60 "perceives truth, or commands belief, not' by 

« progreſſive argumentation, - but by an inſtanta- 

© neous, e and irreliſtible impulſe, 
42 m9! d * "1 fue: 1 can 
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can afford a ground for believing our . ſeems 
to be utterly inexplicable. _ 

Is it not ſomewhat extraordinary * common 
ſenſe and inſtinct ſhould be the ſame faculty? In- 
ſtinct is defined, by as competent a judge of our 
language as any this kingdom hath produced, and 
ſhewn to be uſed in that ſenſe, by authors of 
great eminence, to be deſire, or averſion, acting 
on the mind, without the intervention of reaſon, 
ar deliberation, or the power that determines the 
will of brutes. Now, that a man, by ſuch deſire or 


averſion, ſhould be'as certain that he is in a houſe, 


and nat in the open air, - that he ſees by the light 
of the ſun, and not by the light of a candle that 
he feels the ground hard under bis feet, and that he 


leans againſt a real material table, as he can be 
of. the truth of any geometrical axiom, ſeems. 


to be inconceivable;, for, in what manner in- 


ſtinct, which,js, an emotion of the ming, either to- 


wards or from the object before it, can he ſuſcep- 


tible of diſcerning truths, and ſy nonymous with 
4 gommon ſyaſe, which inſtantancouſly. perceives: 


the, truth of things, appears to wang much expla · 


nation to be comprehended. And if infting and 
common ſenſe be the fame power, then brutes arg. 
poſſeſſed of Beatie's common ſenſe ; againſt which 
1 have nothing to object. Sir Jobn Falfaff indeed 


aſſerts, he knew the true prince by inſtinct: but 
that a man ſhould know that he was leaning on a 
table 


c 


* 
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table by inſtinct, was left for the difcovery cf Dr. 
Baatie, In fact, the certainty of all the preceding 
particulars ariſes intuitively from the evidence 
of the external ſenſes. of ſeeing and feeling, and 
is neither the object of inſtinct, common ſenſe, 
nor belief: and from the whole of the antecedent 
paſſage it is manifeſt, that either this writer hath 
annexed no preciſe idea to the word inſtinds, or 
that he has uſed inflinfively as ſynonymous with 
iatuit wehr, through ignorance of the mne 

in Which he writes. 

I. hall now enquire whether the objecks * in- 
ternal ſenſe. or conſeiouſneſs be intuitively or in- 
ſtinctively pereeived: and of theſe, I exit, is a pro- 
poſition, which he ſays, page 33, he is conſcious 
f© his mind readily admits, and acquieſces in.“ 


But in What manner does this conſciouſneſs ariſe 


from common. ſenſe, when, in fact, this canſciauſ+ 
neſs is, nothing more than a reflection, that he 
thinks, and therefore that he is ſomething, or an 
exiſtence ? By applying this mode of cyamination 
through all the inſtances - adduced in his whole 
chapter, it will be ſeen that nothing therein is 
inſtantaneouſly perceived; but that all are the 
effects of inference and ene in nn or 
leſs degrees. | 
Proceed we now 3 what be hen ſaid on 
the evidence of memory. We truſt,” ſays he, 
to the evidence of memory, becauſe we cannot 
« help truſting to it. The ſame providence that 
« endued. 


& FF An Ae 

« endued us with memory, without any care of 
« ours,“ as if man had been concerned in making 
' himſelf, © endued us alſo with an inſtinctive pro- 
« penſity to believe in it, previouſly to all rea- 
«-ſoning and experience.” It ſeems to be not per- 
fectly eaſy to comprehend whether, by“ believ- 
ee ing in memory,” he means that we remember 
we believe, we remember; which no man will 
doubt: or that, by believing in memory,” we 
believe all we remember, which is certainly not 
the caſe; for all men remember innumerable 
things which they do not believe. But what con- 
nection is there to be found between remembrance 
of things which are paſt, and the inſtantaneous 
perception of truth as ſoon as objects are offered 
to a faculty. which this writer has determined 
to be common ſenſe? And if Providence, as he 
ſays; has endued us with an inſtinctive propen- 
ſuy to believe in what we remember, previouſly 
eto all reaſoning and experience,” this gift of 
Providence would not appear to be the moſt eli- 
gible, ſince whoſoever ſhall, by the influence of 


this propenſity, be-induced to believe without rea- | 


ſoning and experience, muſt inevitably be led into 
. endleſs error: and therefore, as inſtinct in all ani- 
mals is an infallible guide to their well-being, I 
am apt to conclude; that this propenſity to believe 
in n ec to = gg and expe- 
121.402 2 res 
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rience, is not inſtinRive, nor he gift of Provi- 
dence. 

I ſhall now proceed to his chapter of reaſoning 
fr the effet to the cauſe. This he begins, page 
1to, with the ſtory of a book gotten into his 
chamber, no body can tell how: “ for, if his ſer- 
« vants report be true, and if the book has not 
te been brought by an inviſible agent, it muſt have 
© come in a miraculous manner, by the interpo- | 
* ſition of ſome inviſible cauſe; for ſtill he muſt 
« repeat, that without ſome cauſe; it could not poſ- 
« fly have come hither :” which caſe is ſtated on 
ifs that never can happen. And then he boldly 
ce pronounces it to be an axiom clear, certain, and 
te undeniable, that whatever beginneth toexiſt, pro- 
tt ceedeth from ſome cauſe: whether this maxim be 
« intuitive or demonſtrable, may rr r. admit 
« of ſome diſpute.“ And perhaps not: the very 
title of the chapter being of reaſoning from the 
effect to the cauſe; that is, from a thing known, 
to a thing ſought for; it is paſt diſpute, that the 
latter cannot be inſtantaneouſly diſcerned, with- 
out progreſſive argumentation. As an inſtance 
of this truth, let us take what he has placed among 
the propoſitions in his firſt chapter, *“ There is 
« God:“ and then let us ſhew in what manner 
the truth of this propoſition is evinced. Who- 
ever has ſeen an artiſt employed in making a 
watch, or other curious machine, and has ob- 

| ſerved. 
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ſerved the effects which reſult from the application 
of elaſtic or heavy bodies on wheels of certain pro- 
portions, and . diviſions of teeth, is convinced, 
from that which paſſes in his, own miad, when- 
ever he hath executed any thing with his own 
hands, that this artiſt was guided in all his ope- 
rations by the direction of thought. Whenever 
therefore this perſon may, on future occaſions, 
behold a mechanical compaſition, he readily in- 
fers, that it muſt have been the Nea of a 
thinking being, or of man. 5 
In like manner, when the order 2 I os 
| the univerſe are obſerved, the marvellous forma | 
tion of animate and inanimate beings, to the ends 
of their exiſting, the adaptation of one thing to 
another, for the uſe and benefit of each reſpective 
being, and of, the whole, he analogouſly con- 
cludes, that all this is the effect of an intelligent 
agent; and as theſe effects are ſo infinitely ſupe- 
rior to thoſe accompliſhed by the human being, 
he conceives the author of them to be perfect, 
and attributes to him the name of God. Hence 
it is evident, chat the, truth of the, propoſition, 
There i is a God, can be perceived hut by a feries 
of analogical reaſoning, from the effect to the 
cauſe ; and therefore the truth of it cannot be diſ- 
| cerned by Beatie' s common ſenſe, which compre- 
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- The ſixth chapter, of Probable or Experimental 
Reaſoning, comes next in order. © In all our reaſon- 
« ing, ſays he, page 120, from the cauſe to the 
te effect, we proceed on a ſuppoſition and a belief, 
« that the cauſe of nature will continue to be, 
« in time to come, what we experience it to 
te be at preſent, and remember it to have been 
« in time paſt. This preſumption of continuance 
«js the foundation of all our Judgements con- 
te cerning future events; and this, in many cafes, 
« determines our conviction as effectually as any 
« proof or demonſtration whatever, although the 
« conviction ariſing from it be different in kind 
& from what is produced by ftrict demonſtration, 
cas well as from thoſe kinds of conviction that 
« attend the evidence of ſenſe, memory, and ab- 
ce ſtract intuition :”—which is no leſs than abſtract 


nonſenſe, ſince no abſtract ideas can have origi- 


nated but from ſome previous and ſpecific percep- 
tions of ſenſible and particular objects, and are 
creatures of the mind; and therefore they can- 
not be intuitive; or known without _—_ interme- 
diate and antecedent perceptions. f 290 *? 

The higheſt degree of cotvifion,! in reaſoning 
ce from cauſes to effects, ſays he, is called moral 
© certainty ;/ and the inferior degrees reſult from 


4 that ſpecies of evidence which is called proba 


A Oe or Ms AR RL all men will die, 
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ſerved the effects which reſult from the application 
of elaſtic or heavy bodies on wheels of certain pro- 
portions, and diviſions of teeth, is convinced, 
from that which paſſes in his own mind, when- 
ever he hath executed any thing with his own 
hands, that this artiſt, was guided in all his ope- 
rations by the direction of thought. Whenever 


therefore this perſon may, on future occaſions, 


behold a mechanical compaſition, he readily in- 


| fers, that it muſt have been the produGion of a 
thinking being, or of man. 


In like manner, when the order and a * f 
the univerſe are obſerved, the marvellous forma | 
tion of animate and inanimate beings, to the ends 
of their exiſting, the adaptation of one thing to 
another, for the uſe and benefit of each reſpective 
being, and of the whole, he analogouſly con- 
cludes, that all this is the effect of an intelligent 
agent; and as theſe effects are ſo infinitely ſupe- 
rior to thoſe accompliſhed by the human being, 
he conceives the author of them to be perfect, 
and attributes to him the name of God. Hence 
it is evident, that the truth of the, propoſition, 
There is a God, can be perceived hut by a feries 
of analogical reaſoning, from the effect to the 
cauſe; and therefore the truth of it cannot be diſ- 
cerned by Beaties common ſenſe, w which compre- 
hends intuitively, ae. and inſtinc · 
tirely. | | 
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- The fixth chapter, of Probable or Experimental 
Reaſoning, comes next in order. © In all our reaſon- 
« ing, ſays he, page 120, from the cauſe to the 
tc effect, we proceed on a ſuppoſition and a belief, 
« that the cauſe of nature will continue to be, 
« in time to come, what we experience it to 
ce be at preſent, and remember it to have been 


« in time paſt. This preſumption of continuance 


te js the foundation of all our judgements con- 
« cerning future events; and this, in many caſes, 
e determines our conviction as effectually as any 
« proof or demonſtration whatever, although the 
« conviction ariſing from it be different in kind 


ert from what is produced by ſtrict demonſtration, 


« as well as from thoſe kinds of conviction that 
attend the evidence of ſenſe, memory, and ab- 
ce flratt intuition :”—which is no leſs than abſtract 


nonſenſe, ſince no abſtract ideas can have origi- 


nated but from ſome preVious and ſpecific percep- 
tions of ſenſible and particular objects, and are 
creatures of the mind; and therefore they can- 
not be intuitive, or known without ſome interme- 
diate and antecedent perceptions. - | h 

«© The higheſt degree of eonviction, in 1 
ce from cauſes to effects, ſays he, is called moral 
* certainty ; and the ipferior degrees reſult from 


that ſpecies of evidence which is called proba- 


* ”=_ or Oe chat all men will die, 


f - © that 
. | 
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ce that the ſun will riſe to- morrow, the ſea ebb 
« and flow, &c. no man can doubt, without be- 
« ing accounted a fool. In theſe, and all other 
<«-inſtances, where our experience of the paſt has 
te been equally extenſive and uniform, our judge- 
« ment concerning the future amounts to moral 
« certainty : we believe with full aſſurance, or at 
te leaſt without doubt, that the fame laws of nature 
* which have hitherto operated, will continue to 
« operate, as long as we foreſee no cauſe to inter- 
10 rupt or hinder their operation. 

But no perſon who attends to his own mind, 
6c will ſay, that in theſe caſes our belief, or con- 
« viction, or aſſurance, is the effect of proof, or 
« of.any thing like it. If reaſoning be at all em- 
ce ployed, it is only in order to give a clear view 
ct of our paſt experience with regard to the point 
ein queſtion. When this view is obtained, 


« reaſoning is no longer neceſſary; the mind by: 


« its own intellectual force, and in conſequence 
« of an ĩrreſiſtible and inſtinctive impulſe, infers 
<« the future from the paſt, immediately, and with- 
e out the intervention of any argument.“ 


Notwithſtanding this hardy and round adſereion, 
that no perſon who attends to his own mind wil! 
«ſay, that in theſe caſes our belief, or conviction, 
te or aſſurance, is the effect of proof, or of any 
«thing like it;“ I ſhall venture tò be of a very 


different opinion, and leave it to our readers 


— 
* 
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to determine whether this aſſertor, or I, have moſt 
attended to our own mind. In order to ſet this 
matter in a fair light, it ſeems requiſite to deter- 
mine what are the ideas which have been conſtantly 
annexed to the word proof : and theſe are, accord - 
ing to the authority of Dr. Jobnſon, founded on 
the uſage of authors of the. moit unqueſtionable 
{kill in the Eugliſb language, evidence, teſtimony, 
convincing token, convincing argument, means of con- 
viftion. Now let me apply this ſenſe of the word 
proof to what hath been already quoted from this 
author: In alL our reaſonings from the cauſe to 
«© the effect, we proceed on a ſuppoſition and a 


cc belief that the courſe of nature will continue to 


ce be, in time to come, what we experience it to 
ce be at preſent, and remember it to have been 
cc jn time paſt : this preſumption. of continuance 
te js the foundation of all our judgements concern- 
te ing future events; and this, in matiy caſes, de- 
« termines our conviction as effectually as any 
« proof or demonſtration whatſoever. The 
« higheſt degree of conviction, in reaſoning from 
« cauſes to effects, is called moral certainty : that 
cc all men will die, that the ſun will riſe to-mor- 
ce row, &c. In theſe and all other inſtances; where 
e our experience of the paſt has been equally ex- 
« tenſive and uniform, our judgement concerning 
& the future amounts te moral certainty.” _ 
| The 
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The manner in which men reaſon on the pre- 
ceding ſubjects is this: — I have lived to ſee ten 
\ thouſand or any number of men to die; I have 
heard that all the preceding generations of men, 
conſiſting of millions of millions have died alſo: 
I have ſeen the fun riſe ten thouſand times; I 
have read and heard that it has daily done the 


ſame for ſix thouſand years, or for two millions 
one hundred and ninety thouſand days: from 


theſe unvarying evidences, I conclude that men 


will continue to die, and the ſun to riſe daily. 


Are theſe uniform inſtances of experience no con- 


vincing token, no convincing argument, or no 
means of conviction ? Is our belief, conviction, 
or aſſurance, in theſe caſes, not the effect of 
| Proof, or of any thing like it? And can there be 
an if“ that reaſoning is employed only to give us 
e a clear view of our paſt experience with regard 
« to the point in queſtion, and when that view is 


ce abtained, that reaſoning is no longer neceſſary,” 


when it is beyond contradiction, that the mind, 
by reaſoning, infers from the uniform death of all 
preceding generations, that the preſent and 
future will yield to the ſame fate, and from the 
conſtant riſing of the ſun, from the creation to this 
day, that it will continue to riſe on the ſubſequent? 
This is, indeed, what Beatie himſelf allows, and 
ſays, © the fea has ebbed and flowed twice every 

cc day 
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« day in time paſt; therefore the ſea will continue 
cc to ebb and flow twice every day in the time to 
« come :” and, although this Writer, Hume, and 
Campbell, as he aſſerts, have ſaid the preceding 
ce is by no means a logical deduction of a conclu- 
tc ſion from premiſes,” yet I preſume they are all 
miſtaken ; for from the premiſes founded on the 
univerſal experience of all men in all ages, on 
what has invariably paſſed from the beginning of 
all things to this day, the concluſion is logically 
a prof, though not a demonſtration, that they 
will ſo continue to the end. For what is the 
meaning of the term Jogic, but the art of reaſon- 
ing? And is it no part of that art, to reaſon analo- 
gically, and from the unvaried experience of what 
has daily happened for two millions one hundred 
and ninety thouſand days, that the like will happen 
again to-morrow, and from which, as he allows, 
ariſes moral certainty ? If he ſhould ſtill perſiſt, 
that the concluſion is not logical, will he alſo 
deny, that from the paſt to the future is an infe- 
rence of conviction, ſince he has ſaid, © this pre- 
<« ſumption of continuance is the foundation of 
t all our judgements concerning future events, 
< and determines our conviction as effectually as 
any proof or demonſtration whatſoever?” Such 
being the ſtate of things according to himſelf, is 
it not extremely ſingular ' that he ſhould aſſert, 
"OS ee eee conſe- 
Tt « quence 
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« quence of an irreſiſtible and inſtinctive impulſe, 


ce infers the future from the paſt, immediately, 
ce and without the intervention of any argument ;” 
when it is evidently impoſſible, that an inference 
can be made without argumentation ? I infer that 
the ſun will riſe to-morrow, from its having riſen 
daily for two millions one hundred and ninety 
thouſand days; and in like manner, of the in · 
ſtances of the death of man, and the flowing of 
the ſea. | 1 
In fact, an inſtinctive force can, in no ſenſe; 
have truth for its object, although an intuitive 
may. The former is an impaſſioned impulſe of 
deſire or averſion concerning things, and is in- 
ſuſceptible of all reaſoning, and of which truth 
can therefore never be the object: it may be of 
the latter, which is knowledge not obtained by 
deduCtion of reaſoning, but inſtantaneouſly; In 
fact, if the mind by its own innate force, in conſe- 
et quence of an irreſiſtible and inſtinctive impulſe, 
« infers the future from the paſt, immediately, 
ce and without the intervention of any argument;“ 
then can a horſe, or more ignoble brute; which 
is conſtantly impelled by inſtinct, infer the future 
from the paſt, as well as James Beatie, LL. D. 


From what has been offered on this chapter, in 


all the inſtances which this writer hath adduced, 
is it nat evident, that the truth of the reſpectivt 
IO is not perceived, <<. im conſequence of an 
* "© jrrefiſtible 
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ce irreſiſtible and inſtinctive impulſe, which infers 
c the future from the paſt immediately, and 
ec without the intervention of any argument,“ but 
by inferences fairly deduced, according to the 
only manner in which truth is to be diſcovered, 
by probable and experimental reaſoning? And 
to ſuppoſe, in reaſoning on things that have been 
known by experiment, that the mind does not 
infer that future events will reſemble thoſe which 
have paſſed from ſimilar cauſes, or, in things likely 
to happen, that it does not compare the particu- 
lar inſtances of thoſe which have lapſed with theſe 
which are preſent, and, from their diſſimilitude 
or likeneſs, infer the degree of probability of a 
ſimilar event, appears to me to be an egregious 
error in the knowledge of the human intellect. 

In the ſubſequent chapter he treats of Analogical 
Reaſoning, © Reaſoning, ſays he, page 126, from 
e analogy,” when traced up to its ſource, will be 
« found in like manner to terminate in a certain 
ce inſtinctive propenſity, implanted in us by our 
% Maker, which leads us to expect that ſimilar 
« cauſes in ſimilar inſtances do probably produce, 
cc or will produce, ſimilar effects. The probabi- 
e lity which this kind of evidence is fitted to il- 
« luſtrate, does, like the former, admit of a vaſt 
« variety of degrees, from abſolute ear. up 
« to moral certainty.” ferries a 
. It 
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It has been already ſhewn, that truth can never 
be the object of inftin#; and the inſtances which 
he adduces, will incontrovertibly prove that the 


conſequences which happen, according to the 
| loweſt degrees of probability, up to moral certainty, 


are neither the effects of inſtinctive, nor even of 
inſtantaneous, or of intuitive perception. For 
example: the firſt which he has brought, of © an 
c ancient philoſopher who was ſhipwrecked in a 


« ſtrange country, diſcovered certain geometrical 
figures drawn upon the ſand upon the ſea-ſhore, 


e he was naturally led to believe, with a degree 
ce of aſſnrance not inferior to moral certainty, that 
ce the country was inhabited by men, ſome of 
« whom were men of ſtudy and ſcience, like him- 
« ſelf. Had theſe figures been leſs regular, and 
« liker the appearance of chance-work, the 
« preſumption from analogy, of the country be- 
© ing inhabited, would have been weaker; and 
* had they been of ſuch a nature as left it altoge- 
* ther dubious, whether they were the works of 
* accident or deſign, the evidence 'would have 
« been too AIG ACT to ſerve as a foundation 
ce for any opinion.“ bi 9150 

Let us examine whether this inſtance will fur- 
niſh us with a proof, that © reaſoning from ana- 
Jogy, when traced up to its ſource, will be 
6 enn to terminate in a certain inſtinctive pro- 


cc penſity. ” 
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« penſity. The ſource of this philoſopher's rea- 
ſoning conſiſted in the geometrical figures which 
he found traced on the ſand; and as he had never 
ſeen ſuch figures delineated but by human beings, 
and theſe were too regular and exact to be the 
production of chance, he concluded, by compa- 
ring theſe figures on the ſand, witli others made 
by men, that the former were the works of man 
alſo. This then is abſolutely a concluſion drawn 
by reaſoning analogouſly, from what he bad ſeen 
performed, tp that which he had not, and thence 
inferring, that the latter had originated from the 
ſame cauſe with the former. In what manner then 
can ſt with juſtice be ſaid, that this reaſoning did 
terminate in a certain inſtinctive propenſity? In- 
ſtin&, it has been already ſaid, is an emotion of 
the ſoul, ſpringing from deſire or averſion, acting 
in the mind, without the intervention of reaſon 
or deliberation; the power which determines the 
will of brutes. Did this philoſopher, when he 
ſaw theſe figures on the ſand, neither reaſon nor 
deliberate on the cauſe which moſt probably 
might have produced them? Was not his will to 
believe them the works of men, determined by 
that vaſt degree of fimilarity to thoſe figures 
which he had experimentally ſeen delineated by 
human hands? Andif the moral certainty, that 
theſe figures had been the production of a human 
being, aroſe from an inſtinctive propenſity to be- 
© . lieve 
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lieve it, what reaſon can be adduced; that the 
long- eared quadruped, which is directed ſolely 
by inſtinct, would not, from ſeeing the like 
figures on ſand, conclude that they were the re; 
rations of men? | 

In fact, that nothing may be ung to prove 
the contrary of what he has aſſerted, he himſelf 
tells us, © in reaſoning from analogy, we argue 
from a fact or thing experienced, to ſomething 
* ſimilar not experienced; and from our view of 


< the former ariſeth an opinion with regard to the 


ce latter ; which opinion will be found to imply a 
ce greater or leſs degree of aſſurance; according 
cc as the inſtance from which we argue is more or 
e leſs ſimilar to the inſtance to which we argue.“ 
Can there be found, in any writer whatſoever, a 
paſſage that ſo perfectly ſubverts the aſſertion, that 


all reaſoning from analogy, traced to its ſaurce, will 


be found to terminate in a certain inſtindtive propenſity ? 
for can that aſſurance, which is obtained “ by 
« arguing from a fact experienced, to ſomething 
« ſimilar not experienced, and thence deducing 
« a degree of aſſurance, according as the inſtance 
« from which we argue is more or leſs ſimilar to 
ce the inſtance to which we argue,” poſſibly be 
conceived to have ariſen from a certain inſtinctive 
propenſity, or from an inſtantaneous and irreſiſtible 
impulſe, which is Dr. Beattie's Common Senſe ? 

| | But 
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But there is yet another inſtance, which he hath 
adduced to verify his aſſertion of an inſtinctive 
propenſity to the purpoſes above mentioned, 
which is ſtill more inconſiſtent and contradictory. 
Page 128, he ſays, “ a child who has been burnt 
te with a red-hot coal, is careful to avoid touching 
te the flame of a candle ; for, as the viſible quali- 
ce ties of the latter are like to thoſe of the former, 
<« he expects, with a very high degree of aſſurance, 
<« that the effects produced by the candle, ope- 
@ rating on his fingers, will be ſimilar to thoſe 
t produced by the burning coal.” Now, if reaſon- 


ing by © analogy, when traced up to its ſource; 


« will be found to terminate in à certain inſtinc- 
« tive propenſity, how comes it to happen that 


this #inſtinfive power, like all others of that kind, 


did not -inſtantaneouſly operate, and prevent the 
child from touching the red-hot coal, and burn- 
ing his fingers; and, without waiting to derive 
from experience, and from reaſoning on the pain 
which had been cauſed by the burning coal, that 
he ſhould again ſuffer in like manner, by touching 
the candle which reſembled the coal, and thereby 
teach him to abſtain from touching it? Surely, 


there can exiſt nothing leſs like an inſtinctive pro- 


penſity than this reaſoning analogically, from 
what had paſſed, that the like would again happen 
from ſubſtances ſo. nearly reſembling, as a flaming 
coal and a flaming candle. This then is evidently 

8 | a con- 
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à concluſion drawn from experience, in which 
there is nothing eithfer | intuitive, inſtantaneous, or 
inſtinctive: it is therefore incompatible with Dr. 
Beattie's common ſenſe, and perfectly conſenta- 
neous with that of Pere Buffer, 1 other F reach 
writers. 30 8.4 ITY 
Dr. e 4 us, 8 ie jt deſerves to be 
c remarked, that the judgement which a child 
<« forms on theſe occaſions may ariſe, and often 
« doth ariſe, previous to education and reaſon- 
« 1ng, and while experience is very limited.“ 
In my opinion, after Dr. Beattie has ſhewn that 
the diſinclination of a child to touch a candle 
aroſe from the experience of being burnt by the 
red-hot coal, he could not, conformably with that 
doctrine, have reaſonably ſaid, that the judge- 
« ment which a child forms on: theſe occaſions 
« does often ariſe previous to reaſoning,” when it 
is manifeſt, that the reaſoning af the child by 
analogy, is the reaſoning that the wiſeſt perſon 
of any age could have exerted in ſuch caſe ; and 
certainly he has afforded us no inſtance, that the 
judgement formed by a child on fuch occaſions, 
hath ever ariſen previous to reaſoning, nor ſhewn 
how judgement can be formed without reaſoning. 
We cannot but agree, that, although their ex- 
perience may be very limited, yet it is evident, 
that this experience is adequate to the full pur- 
pole of ſelſ- PENG. 2 J 
Bur, 
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But, that no doubt may remain in the minds of 


his readers, that a child does ot form a judge- 


ment on ſuch occaſions previous to reaſoning, he 
tells us, A child, knowing that a lighted 
« candle is a dangerous object, will be ſhy of 
ce touching a glow-worm, or a piece of wet fiſh, 
* ſhining in the dark, becauſe of their reſemblance 
ce to the flame of a lighted candle; bur, as this 
e reſemblance'is but imperfect, his judgement 
ce with regard to the conſequence of touching 
« will probably be more inclined to doubt, than 
« in the former caſe, where the inſtances were 
ce more ſimilar.” | 

Hence it is evident, that this inſtance, which 
is, apparently, adduced to evince that * the judge- 
ce ment which a child forms on ſuch occaſions, 
« doth often ariſe, previous to reaſoning,” is ne- 
vertheleſs the fulleſt evidence that he forms no 
ſich previous judgement ; and that he exerts 
every effort of reaſon that can be conceived, in 
ſuch a ſtate of things, by the wiſeſt of mortals : 
for, from being previouſly burnt by the lighted 
candle, he oy acquired the experience of what 
will be the probable event of a ſimilar application 
to a ſimilar thing; and by comparing the Phæno- 
mena of the glow- worm and the ſhining fiſh, with 
the light of the candle, he infers, that the for- 


mer will have a like effect on his finger with the 


latter, and abſtains from touching its reſemblance. 
But 
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But then, by a ſtill more accurate compariſon be- 
tween theſe objects, he finds their reſemblance to 
be but imperfect; and thence his judgement en- 
tertains a doubt, whether the conſequences of 
touching the glow-· worm and ſhining fiſh may be 
ſimilar to thoſe of touching the candle. Such is 
the proceſs of reaſoning which Dr. Beattie hus 
brought to prove, that the judgement of a child, 

on ſuch occaſions, doth often ariſe previous to 
reaſoning ; and that © reaſoning. from analogy, 
« when: traced up to its ſource, will be found- to 
© terminate in a certain inſtinctive propenſity, 
ce which leads us to expect, that ſimilar cauſes, 
in ſimilar circumſtances, do probably produce, 
te or will probably produce, ſimilar effects; and 
this inſtinctive propenſity is his common ſenſe, that 
te perceives: truth, not by progreſſive argumenta- 
_ tion, but by an inſtantaneous, inſtinctive, and 
« irreſiſtible impulſe ;” or Dr. Beattie is miſtaken 
in what he has advanced. 

I come. now to his ſection of Faith in T efimony z 
and in this he ſays, „to believe teſtimony is 
te agreeable to nature, to reaſon, and to ſound 
« philoſophy ;” to which I ſhall object nothing. 
But certainly the faculty of faith can never be the 
ſame with common ſenſe: and yer perhaps by. this 
faculty, things are as intuitively believed, as ob- 


jects are rente by, the external ſenſes; and the 
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o mind receives them alſo as true, by a kind of in- 
\- I ftinftive propenſity to believe whatever is mar- 


of vellous and intereſting. But in this ſe&ion, Dr. 
Beattie has ſaid nothing either of intuition, or of i in- 
is fin. | | 
* Such then is the truth reſpecting this mike” 
a, By deviating from the definition of common ſenſe 
as it is laid down by Pere Buffier, which conſiſts 
in a judgement acquired by age and the uſe of 
to Ml reaſon, and ſetting up another of his own concep- 
y, tion, which diſcerns all things by 'an intuitive, 
8, irreſiſtible, inſtantaneous, and inſtinctive impulſe, 
e, he hath rendered the ſcience of that illuſtrious 
d Author utterly inapplicable to his new principle. 
Notwithſtanding this, all that has the leaſt de- 
gree of merit, through his whole eſſay, is pillaged . 
fm the learned Jeſuit, and other writers among 
the French, and ungratefully concealed, without 
acknowledging the obligation. 

_ Hence it ariſes, that what has been ſaid by Beat- 
tie in relation to the objects of common ſenſe, as 
perceiving truth by an intuitive, irreſiſtible, in- 
ſtantaneous, and inſtinctive impulſe, is totally er- 
roneaus, and that all is right and true, when con- 
ſidered as objects of common: ſenſe, as it is deli- 
neated by Buffier, a judgement of things formed 
by age, and the uſe of reaſon. 

One act of meritorious ſervice muſt neverthe- 
&is be aſcribed to Dr. Beattie, He hath expoſed 

f many 
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many of the errors and abſurdities of Hume his 
countryman, though 2 hundred times more re- 
main to be deſcribed, in their full deformity, and, 
miſchief, To the memory of that man, however, 
his countrymen have erected an edifice; and 
they have atrociouſiy placed the monumental 
remembrance of this- Atheiſt on a rock, in & 
place of Chriſtian burial, alluding, as, I ſuppoſe, 
that his fame on that account deſerycd.. to be 
founded on an unperiſhable baſis. What inſcrip- 
| tion. is inſerted on it, I. know 1 not, having: ſeen no- 
ching but a drawing of that monument. 

1 ſhall now take leave of my Readers with 
requeſting them to compare the tranſlation of 
Pere Buffer with the publications of Reid, Of- 
wald, and Beattie; but more eſpecially with the 
latter two: they will then be convinced, how 
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t This monument, erected to he prop tor of fach prin- 
ciples as would ſubvert all religion, and the providence of 
God, remains untouched ; though not long ſince the places 
of Chriſtian worſhip, the ſacred veſſels Sons to the very 
altar itſelf, and o er things of private property, were vio- 
lated and deſtroyed by a rabble at Edinburgh, becauſe; the 
Roman Catholics were adoring. God according to their own 
conſciences. And it muſt not be fotgotten, 1 theſe wan» 
ton acts of violence and injuſtice we openly pe trated i in 
the metropolis of Scotland, by the 2 in nk gation of 


ſome of the meek and pious diſciples of a merciful — 
and with the notorious connivance and  approbation of the 
worthy Magiſtrates of that Country, who, in the midſtof con- 
vivial mirth and jollity, ſecretly exulted at the very moment 
thoſe R_ opratiqus of kene neal were carrying on. 
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freely they have pillaged, and how deſignedly 
they have concealed their plagiariſms; they will 
then be convinced alſo, how egregiouſly they have 
mangled the production of the learned Jeſuit, 
and, by placing another head on the body which 
he had formed, how criminally they have at- 
tempted, by that alteration, to paſs their hetero- 
geneous productions as legitimately begotten by 
themſelves: whereas, by thoſe means, they have 
endeavoured to make an union of admirable ſci- 
ence and inſtruction with a head incapable of be- 
ing connected with it, but as a diſgrace ; I mean, 
that, by rejecting the idea of Buffer, reſpecting 
Common Senſe, and by adopting another of their 
own fabrication, they have as it were reverſed the 
image of Nebuchadnezzar, and, inſtead of feet of 
clay, and a head of braſs, they have made the 
head of clay, and left the reſt. of the body to 
remain in its original ſubſtance. 
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PLAN and DIVISION of the WORK: 


O ſubject can perhaps open a larger geld to Sobjeck of the 
the expectations of the Reader, and be, at the, pleck. 

ſame time, more alarming to the fears. of the au- 
thor, than what is treated of in this volume. Ta 
know truths in their very ſource; to analyſe thaſe 

to which we muſt aſcend, in order to aſcertain 
whatever is neceſſary to be proved, and waigh, 
conſtitute the utmoſt boundary of human en- 
quiry; to deduce principles capable c of diſpelling 

the miſt of vulgar prejudice, the gerplexities of - 
the ſchools, and the prepoſſeſhang. even of. cars = 
rain learned and modiſh philoſophera—what can. 

be a more. ee * 

B | The 


PLAN. 
e Ws 


The Author 
proceeds to in- 
veſtigate all 
truths in their 
ſources 
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The perception, in fact, of firſt truths is, as 
it were, the key to all the ſciences; the ſource 
or cauſe of every juſt deciſion ; the ſureſt guide 
to the moſt accurate knowledge ; the very ſoul 
and eſſence, in ſome ſort, of all truth in general, 
which Logic attains only in part, though it has 
the honour to be ſtyled the organ of truth; but 
it is no more than the organ of truth conſequen- 
tially: and this ſuppoſes principles already known; 
ſo that, as experience demonſtrates, a man may 
be an excellent Logician, and yet fall into con- 


ſiderable errors, from an imperfect knowledge 


of the firſt truths; whilſt thoſe, which are to be 
drawn from the inmoſt receſſes and moſt imme- 
diate operations of the human mind, belong to 
that more extenſive ſcience which forms the ſub- 
ject of this treatiſe. If it ſhall be conſidered by 


| ſome as truly metaphyſical, they will not perhaps 


be miſtaken ; but, whatever it may be, it muft 
fo cloſely accompany, precede or follow Logic, 
that they mutually lend a neceffary ſupport to 
each other. Logic therefore remains in ſome 
meaſure incomplete, until it be joined to this, 
which likewiſe, in various places, ſuppoſes the 
former; but thoſe two articles, being united, 
furniſh every thing that relates to the ſcience of 
the human underſtanding, and teach us to form 
thence the true art of thinking juſtly, and with 


preciſion; - the object moſt deſerving the attention 
of man; the moſt ſolid fruit of ſcience, 


It 
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If the ſubject of this book be intereſting to 
the Reader, how very formidable: muſt it appear 
to the author! The reſearches it neceſſarily 
implies, demand reflections that are frequently 
abſtruſe ; and, whatever care may be taken to 
explain them in the cleareſt manner, they are 
little reliſhed, and frequently as little underſtood, 
by men of ordinary. capacity. I have 'in this 


PLAN. 
* nn 


Difficulty of the 
ſubject. b 


work endeavoured to found them on common 


ſenſe; but common ſenſe itſelf is not always 
eaſily conceived, or preciſely underſtood, by 
thoſe who have not made themſelves familiar 
with objects above the capacity and notions of 
the vulgar. 

It would be ſome cn could we ſe- 
curely hope for the approbation of the learned; 


4. 
Cenſures of 
ſcholaſtic Philo« 
ſophers to be 


- Ereaded;3 


but this is another difficulty we have to en-' © 


counter. Thoſe who, by their profeſſion, affect 
to be maſters in abſtracted ſubjects, are ſometimes 
miſtaken in the moſt important truths, when they 
are not dreſſed with the formalities and expreſ-' 
ſions that have the ſanction of their authority. 
We can ſurely have but little to hope from men 
who treat Logic as ſuperficial, merely becauſe 
they find it to contain nothing but what is in- 
telligible, becauſe it is ſtripped of falſe ſubtil- 
ties, and becauſe the practice and rules are ſo far 
abridged, that the difficulties: with which it ge- 
cw abounds appear next to nothing. * 

B 2 e 
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NL A N. IE I; have thus reaſon to dread the attacks of 
8. ſome ſcholaſtic philoſophers—1 ſay, of ſome only ; 
Ma for-many, no doubt, are capable of uniting acute- 
neſs, with ſolidity of argument—what better 
treatment can be expected from thoſe who have 
acquired celebrity by their new plan of philoſo- 
phy? Their very names are ſo much tevered, 
that to many. they appear impreſſed with a 
ſpecies of infallibility. I cannot, however, per- 
ſuacle myſelf that the great names of Des Cartes, 
Malbranche, and others of ſimilar renown, are a 
more to be apprehended than thoſe of Plato and { 
Ariſtotle ; and I muſt confeſs, that I ſhould think 2 
it a reproach to be alarmed at either, or to he- ' 
ſitate: in adopting an opinion contrary. to theirs, MW [ 
a 
v 


when under the guidance of reaſon. We are 
indebted to Des Cartes for a methodical mode 

of reaſoning, derived from his writings. or ex- Cc 
ample; and our obligations to him are even It 
greater than ſome of his followers imagine, be- ti 
cauſe his method is ſometimes uſeful in attacking 0 
himſelf, Malbranche ſeduced the imagination MW * 
of: many; but the Metaphyſics of Locke have 
detached a great part of Europe from ſyſtems MW *: 
which are chiefly founded on the notion that we I 
have no clear evidence of common principles, MW ** 
whit we are more in the dark with reſpect to e 
thoſe ſubſtituted in their place. The ancients gave Ml *'* 
into extremes; their reformers have fallen into. i fe 
2 | others ; 
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others: a medium is to be obſerved, partieu- 
larly in the inveſtigation of firſt truths. 

The important advantages of diſtinguiſhing 
firſt truths are of themſelves obvious. By what 
means, in fact, is the little knowledge of which 
we are capable, rendered defective? It is, be- 
cauſe, in the courſe of our arguments, pro- 
poſitions occur which raiſe doubts in our minds, 
or are differently conceived by others. We then 
endeavour to prove them: if our proofs fail to 
convince, we adduce others: but, in aſcending 
thus from one proof to another, propofitions 
mult at length be found, that require none; other- 
wiſe life would be conſumed in accumulating 
proofs, without proving any thing deciſwely, 
and without our having any fixed idea. To this 
we muſt attribute the frequent confuſion and un- 
certainty in our opinions and judgements. Hence 
it evidently follows, that there are ſuch propoſi- 
tions as require neither explanation nor proof; 
out it is of the laſt importance to know them; 
and thoſe are what we denominate firff 1ruths, 

Some perſons aſk whether there really exiſt 
any ſuch things as firſt truths. In anſwer to thoſe, 
I ſay that ſuch a matter deferves enquiry ; and 
at any rate, if no others ſhould reſult from our 
relearches, we ſhould at leaft diſcover that there 
was no truth upon earth: and this. alone would 
ſupply their place; for, if there be no firſt truths, 

8 | B 3 ncicher 
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6. 
Great import - 
ance of the 
knowledee of 
firſt truths« 


there are any 
firſt truths, 
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Dlviſioa of 
the work. 


| known, 
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neither can there be ſecond, third, &c. In that 
caſe there muſt be nothing true, and it would 
even be folly to ſeek for truth in any thing, 
though the higheſt wiſdom \conlifts 1 in ſeeking it 
in all things, 

As things are beſt underſtood by lain and 
ſimple expreſſions, it will be ſufficient to give an 
exact definition of firſt truths, They are then pro- 
Poſitions ſo clear and obvicus, that they can neither be 

proved nor refuted by ather propoſitions of greater 
perſpicuity. All I have to offer therefore on a 
ſubje& of ſo much importance, and which is the 
baſis of every ſcience, ſhall be reduced to few 
heads, and form the different parts. of this 
work, 


| Firſt, What are the different kinds of firſt 
truths, whence they are derived, and what eſſen- 


tial relation they have together, 


- Secondly, What firſt truths may be diſcoyered 
with reſpect to all beings in general. 

Thirdly, What are firſt truths with regard to 
ſpiritual beings. . 

Fourthly, Firſt truths with reſpect to material 
or corporeal beings. 


As an Appendix to this, ſhall be added ſuch 
knowledge as may hold the place of firſt truths 
with regard to each of the ſciences more generally 


EF O 


Of the different kinds of Firſt Truths 3 
whence they are deduced, and the eſſen- 
tial relation they mutually have. 


CHAEPT ENA 


Of that ſpecies of Firſt Truths which are derived from 
the ſenſation we have of our own exiſtence, and from 
what we feel within ourſelves. 


HE original ſource and firſt principle of 
every truth which we are capable of com- 
prehending, is the interior ſenſe we each of us 
have of our own exiſtence, and what we a 
within ourſelves. This is, I ſay, the foundation 


of every other truth, and the baſis of all human 
knowledge. Nothing elſe can give us a more 


home conviction that the ↄhject of our thought 
is as truly exiſtent as our thought itſelf ; for the 
object, the thought, and the inward ſenſe we 
have of them, are really nothing but ourſelves, 
who think, exift, and have an interior ſenſe of 
thoſe things. 

Every attempt to prove this point, or to ſet it 
in a clearer light, would only ferve to render it 
more dark and unintelligible: to go farther, would 
de to ſeek ſomething clearer than the very light it- 
ſelf, and muſt inevitably lead to darkneſs. 


We 


10. 
To go beyond 
this, is to plunge 
into darkneſs. 
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PART I We muſt neceſſarily adhere to this firſt rule, 
„ | which is of itſelf moſt apparent, and therefore 
Sceptics do not termed evidence in the ſupreme degree. Sceptics 
oy . may in vain object, that they doubt whether they 
1 | exiſt or not: it would be loſs of time to attempt 
to convince them of their folly, by telling them 
that, if they doubt of every thing, it muſt be 
therefore true that they exiſt, as they cannot 

doubt without exiſting. They have it always in 

their power to aſſert the contrary, though they 

may think otherwiſe, and ſhelter themſelves under 

* ridiculous terms, of which it would be equally 
ridiculous to attempt a ſerious refutation. It 

is a folly to ſhew the truth to thoſe who endea- 

vour to ſhut their eyes againſt it, and who will 

not even admit the firſt propoſition of invinci- 

| ble evidence, I think, I feel, I exiſt. 

Proof of our This has given riſe to the queſtion, whether 
conence;byDes Des. Cartes did not fall into an error, by propo- 
ſing his own exiſtence as a conſequence of his 

actual thought, when he ſaid, I think, therefore I 

am; for it is by the ſame perception of the ſoul 

ve feel the internal ſenſe both of our thought 

1 and our exiſtence. If Des Cartes abſolutely pre- 
1 tended to give us thereby a freſh canviftion of 
. r exiſtence, as ſome peaple have ſuppoſed, 
his . endeavours were uſeleſs and puerile : but 
thoſe who defend him aſſert, that his only view, | 

in urging ſuch an argument, was to give us an 

| example 
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example of the analyſis of the moſt ſimple conſe- 
quences that can be drawn from a principle; 
for, in fact, I exiſt is a conſequence of the pro- 
poſition T think, as we cannot think without exiſt- 
ing. I think, however, is not a conſequence of 
the propoſition J exiſt, fince we may exiſt without 


thinking : but the conſequence here is ſo inti- 


mately united with its principle, that there can 
be no danger of a miſtake ; and' yet it requires 
ſome acuteneſs to perceive how far one is not 
the o'er. Thus the famous conſequence I think, 
the-*rore J] am, is ſtrictly true and uſt : it has but 
little 12-:1t however as a conſequence, and ſtill 
leſs as a diſcovery. | | 

A more important reflection to be made is, that 


every conſ-quence, which is clearly deduced from 


our actual thought, partakes of the nature of its 
evident certainty in the ſupreme degree ; and fuch 
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13. 
Metaphyſical 
demonſtrations 
evident in the 


ſupreme degree, 


are thoſe demonſtrations we term metaphyſical, or 


etrical, which are nothing but our a&ual 
thought applied to different circumſtances. We 
ſhall however dwell no longer on this ſubject at 


preſent, as we mean to explain it more fully in 


another place, 2 


CHAP, 


PART 1. 


14 
Sceptics de- 
ſpited, and yet 
imitated. 


15. 
Evidence with 
regard to the 
exiſtence of bo- 
dies. 
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E. 


Of thoſe who admit no other rule of truth but the 
internal ſentiment of what we feel within our- 
fetves. 


HAT has been advanced in the preceding 
chapter againſt ſceptics, though confined 
to a few lines, may perhaps appear ſuperfluous, as 
their folly is ſo univerſally acknowledged and 
deſpiſed : but, if abſolute ſcepticiſm be now no 
longer maintained, we may however venture to 
declare, that it never was more cloſely imitated ; 
for, excepting the firſt rule or ſource of truth 
which is drawn from our internal ſentiment, ſome 


philoſophers of theſe days diſdain to acknowledge 
or admit any other kinds of truth and evidence. 


When they are there aſked, if it be evi- 
dently certain that there are bodies, and that we 
receive impreſſions from them, they roundly an- 
ſwer, No: we have no evident certainty of the 
matter; becaule, ſay they, we have not ſuch 
knowledge, either by an internal ſenſation of our 
own experience, or by any neceſſary conſequence 
that may be deduced from it. This an Engliſh 
philoſopher has made na ſcruple to publiſh to 
the wor Id, 


Tx" What 


— — 
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What other evident certainty is to be admitted 
by thoſe philoſophers, we cannot even conjecture: 
Is it the teſtimony of the ſenſes, divine revela- 
tion, human authority, or, in ſhort, the imme- 
diate impreſſion of God upon us? 

The teſtimony of the ſenſes, being corporeal, 
cannot be admitted by thoſe who previouſly deny 
the exiſtence of bodies. Divine revelation and 
human authority likewiſe make no imprefon 


HAP. M. 

16. 
Their ſyſtem 
does not admit 
any other cer - 
tainty: 


17. 
neither that of 
the ſenſes, nor 
of authority 3 


upon us but by the teſtimony of the ſeriſes; that is, 


either by our eyes, which have ſeen the miracles 


of the Almighty; or of our ears, which have Heard 
the diſcourſes of men ſent by him: but thoſe 
channels of the ſenſes muſt be looked upon as 
uncertain by him who has no evidence of the 
exiſtence of bodies, 

In fine, the immediate impreſſion of God ſup· 
poſes a God, and a being different from me. 
Now, if the internal ſentiment of what I am, and 
of what paſſes within me, be the only things evi- 
dent, whatever is not abſolutely that internal 
ſentiment muſt not be evident to me. We ſhall 


13, 
nor that of 
the immediate 
impreſſion of 
God. 


ſet this matter in a ſtronger light in the next = 


chapter, 


CHAP. 
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Manner of 

4 proving that 
there is no cer- 


4 tainty with re- 


# gard to the exiſt- 
by ence of bodies; 


20. 
nor with re- 
ard to our own 
iſtence before 
our actual per- 
ception; 
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CHAPTER III. 


Conſequences of the opinion of ſome philoſophers, who 
admit no other evidence but the internal ſentiments 
of our own actual experience. 


HE firſt conſequence of this principle, which 

we have already touched upon, is very na- 

tural : it is, that we have no evident certainty of 
the exiſtence of bodies, not even of our own; 


for, in ſhort, a mind or ſoul, ſuch as ours, may 


feel the impreſſion made on it by ether bodies, 
or by its own in particular. As its body, however, 


is very diſtin from this impreſſion ; and as, ac- 


cording to thoſe gentlemen, this impreſſion, or 
another exactly ſimilar, may be abſolutely felt in 
the ſoul without the exiſtence of bodies; it fol- 
lows alſo, that our internal ſentiment affords no 
conviction of the exiſtence of any body, and that 
we have no evident certainty of any ſuch matter. 

2dly. Another conſequence equally juſt is, that 
we have no evident certainty of what did or did 
not happen to us yeſterday, whether we exiſted, 
or did not exiſt. I think, for my own part, I am evi- 
dently certain that I was in the world yeſterday: but 
this judgement may be liable to error, according to 
the philoſophers of whom we have been ſpeaking. 


Their opinion is, that I can have no evidence but 
by 


© 


1 
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by an internal perception actually operating: 1 


actually have indeed the perception of the remem- 


brance of what happened to me; but this reinem 


brance is no more than an inward perception of 


what I am thinking at preſent ; that is to ſay, of an 
actual thought which is not the ſame with that 


of yeſterday, and no longer exiſts to day. By a 


parity of reaſon, I muſt be ſtil] leſs certain whe- 
ther I have not been in the world two or three 
thouſand years; and whether, during that long 


period of time, I may not have animated the 
body of a crocodile, an elephant, or a ſparrow. It 
is very evident that J have no remembrance of 


any ſuch thing; but all this might have been ſo, _. 


without any actual remembrance of mine ; as it 
really happens to each of us to remain many 
months in the womb of our mother, without our 
having the leaſt traces of any ſuch matter on our 


mind. Want of memory is therefore no proof or 


evident certainty againſt what may be ſuppoſed 
with regard to the antiquity of my exiſtence, and 
the various ſituations through which I may have 
paſſed, according to the ſyſtem of the rw 
ſycoſis. 

With the ſame facility and reflatiivg oh of 
us muſt be perſuaded, that we have no evident 
certainty whether we have not exiſted eternally, 
as we might have exiſted in that manner with 
out remembering it. Should it be objected, that 


21. 
nor whether 
we may not bare 
exiſted from all 
eternity; 


we 


* 
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we- have no evident certainty thereof; for our 
having been produced is a thing paſt, and is 
5 neither the perception nor the internal ſenſation 
. oſ what actually paſſes within us. We might, ſay 
1 we, have an internal perception by which we 
| judge that we have been produced; but the per- 
ception of what we judge and believe, is not the 
inward perception of the thing itſelf which we 
believe, but merely of the thought by which we 
believe that we have exiſted before the a 
moment. 


7 SEPA 


* W * 9 n * N ** a 


22. 


any oder veins the preceding, is, that we have each of us no 


the world beſides ourſelves; for, if impreſſions 

be made in us, the occaſion of which we attri- 

bute to ſpirits and intelligences that are ſup- 

paſted to exiſt. diſtinct from us, and we have an 

internal ſenſation: of thoſe impreſſions received in 

us; yet, as this internal ſenſation carries no con- 

viction but of itſelf, and is altogether: interior, 

it gives us no evident cereenty of any being. 

diſtinct from ourſelves. | 

Ep" ob Let the ſoul, in fact, reflect as long as'it will 
0odn its on perceptions, the occaſion; of which 1 it 
.__.__ aſetibes'to intelligences different from itſelf, it 
muſt reaſon thereon as it does with regard to 

_ thoſe ideas the cauſe of which it attributes to 
5 bodies. 
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PART l. we have been produced, we ma anſwer, that 
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ner eiae: Awother conſequence, 1 in fine, equally juſt wich | 


ourſelves: certainty of the exiftence of any other beings in 
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bodies. Now, as the ſoul, according to the phi- cnae. 1: 
loſophers we are ſpeaking of, is not evidently - © 
certain whether it may not be of ſuch a nature as, 
of itſelf, and by its own form and conſtitution 
alone, to experience the impreſſions of which it 
aſcribes the cauſe to bodies that exiſt ſeparate 
from it, it has not a more evident certainty of 
the exiſtence of any ſpirit or being whatever, 
excluſiye of itſelf; therefore it has no evidence 
to prove that it has not exiſted from all eternity, 


or even to ſhew that it is not n being * 6 


exiſts in the world. 
After ſo ſingular a conſequence, it is Miele _— 


to point out all the numerous arguments [which — * 


might be deduced to ſhew, that I. have 20 ei- are not the mere 


modifications of 


dence whether I am actually aſleep, or awake; our being, 


whether I enjoy the liberty of acting, or not 
acting; the privilege of free-will, or otherwiſe ; 
whether I am the cauſe, or only the occaſion, of 
the free motions of my ſoul-;/ and whether one 
body may ever be acted upon by another body. 
All thoſe conſequences are ſo obvious and glaring 


of themſelves, that hrs n no furcher Fig” | 


dation. | Roy f 
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CHATTER IV. 


2 hat the raul: IIs oblige us to admil 
other rules of truth and evident certainty, Ene the 
internal hey & our 1 | 


24+ 


The prce- ROM the extravagance of the propoſitions 
ding conſe- 


( 
F 
— contained in the laſt chapter, many will, e 
though extrava- perhaps, imagine that they have been inſerted p 
al 
al 


NET rather with a jocular deſign, than in order to 
prove any thing ſolid : bur, ſhould any of our 

Readers entertain ſuch an idea, it is our requeſt n 

that they may examine, with the ſtricteſt ſeverity, 

: whether they are not neceſſarily deduced from 

- their principle, and that too as clearly as any 


+ geometrical demonſtrations. | of 

3 Jam in no pain, however, as to the Sudge- ſh; 
2 e ment that may be formed with reſpect to the th: 
them. truth of ſome of thoſe conſequences; ſuch as our le: 
having a right, each of us, to doubt whether ve ch. 

are not the only beings that exiſt in the world MF cl: 

I am convinced that no man of ſound intelled ou 

will be tempted to conſider this as true, or u bei 
ſuppoſe that any other men in their ſenſes cu th: 

ſeriouſly maintain ſuch an opinion; or, to ſpeaſ me 

more plainly, every perſon muſt look upon tho ma 


who could attempt it as, downright madmen. 
SAR 0 I ſhal 
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19 
T ſhall not at preſent enter into a detail of other 
conſequences ; ; for, if one alone be found abſurd, 
that is neceſſarily derived from the principle, it 
of courſe follows, that the principle itſelf muſt 
be abſurd: and this is ſufficient for all that 1 
now wiſh to prove. 

Let us ſum up the parts of this argument, 
One, at leaſt, of the | conſequences we have 
pointed out, 1s an abſurd propoſition: it is how- 
ever neceſſarily and clearly deduced from its 
principle : therefore their principle is equally 
abſurd ; for it is demonſtrable, that conſequences 
are of the ſame nature with their principle. It is 
not then true, that we have no other rule of evi- 


CHAP. IV. 


- 


26. 
If they are 
abſurd, their 
principle is 
equally ſos, 


dent certainty but the internal ſentiment of our 


own action. 


/ Men may in vain ſay, that no others can be 


offered, but what are liable to error. This point 
ſhall be examined hereafter: for the preſent we 


8 
This principle 
ſhould be ne 
jected; 


ſhall only obſerve, that, as the former neceſſarilß 


leads to abſurdities, it muſt in itſelf be ſubject to 
the moſt ſtupid errors; becauſe it tends to ex- 
clude all certainty of every thing diſtin& from 
ourſelves, ſuch as God, the creatures, every other 
being, and particularly all bodies, and even all 
that we have ſaid, done, or thought, but a mo- 
ment before the actual ON we 3 of thoſe 
matters. ö 


C 2 


This 


CAT. 
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28. 
eſpecially as the © 
contrary propo- 
Gtions are judi- 
cious, f 


tho 


82 
ag Ns Goes 


an internal ſen- 
ſation. 
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* TY would be to leave the world without” any a 
principle of truth, as to what is diſtinct from 


ourſelves, with regard to thoſe things that affect 


and intereſt us the moſt, and. which are the great 


incentive to action, and the main-ſpring, as it 0 
were, of our whole life; it would be ſaying, i in 
other words, that there is no longer any fixed 
rule of reaſon, conduct, or common ſenſe : but, 
whatever certain, philoſophers may aſſert to the F 
contrary, the world {till poſſeſſes common ſenſe, | 
conduct, and reaſon, and conſequently truth, cer- d. 
tainty, and evidence, with — to things di- fr 
ſtinct from us. * 
Propoſitions moreover, the reverſe of conſe- it 
quences which we find manifeſtly abfurd, are, by ** 
the laws of contrariety, neceſſarily judicious. * 
Our certainty, for example, that we have not ©: 
5 a7 exiſted with the uſe of reaſon, and a id 
number of other ſimilar certainties of univerſal © 
experience, are not in fact the internal ſenſation ſit 
of any actual perception of the ſoul, as they re- © 
late to things paſt; and, as what is no more, can- re 
not be the ſenſation of our actual perception, 
this certainly therefore muſt be referred to ano- ch 
ther ſource, or rule of truth, to which ſomeM ** 
perſons ſeem to be ſtrangers: and this I ſhall call 1 
Abe common ſentiment of nature, or, as it is generall ia 
{ 


_ Ryled, common ſenſe ; the nature of which I ſhal 
endeavour to explain, 
CH AP: 
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CHAPTER v. 


CHAP, v, 
8 


Of that ſpecies of firſt truths deduced from the rule 


of common ſenſe, 2 is rarely mentioned by Phi 
loſophers. 


HIS title will perhaps appear new in a 
treatiſe of philoſophy, - as philoſophers fel- 
dom make it a ſubject of their reflections; either 
from a notion that common ſenſe is an object too 
vulgar to engage their attention, or from finding 
it no eaſy taſk to aſcertain its nature and pre- 
rogatives with clearneſs and preciſion. What. 
ever may be the cauſe, the greateſt errors, in my 
opinion, have been produced from an imperfe& 
idea of this matter: in it are to be found prin- 


Im 
the rule of com 
mon fenſe, — 


ciples inconteſtable, and at the ſame time plau- 


ſible, of all that a rational man is capable of 
knowing, with regard to thoſe firſt trutbs that 


relate to extraneo jects, 
Though no expreſſion is more frequently Va 
than that of conmon ſenſe, yet nothing is leſs ge- 


FP 
The 2. — 
mon are 
mon ſe 


nerally known than the preciſe idea which thoſe '** 


words ſhould convey ; for they may be taken in 


yarious ſenſes, which form ſa many different 


ideas, 


0 3 Many 


It is noc a mere 


common a dale. 


34. 
Firft truths dic- 
tate d by com- 
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Many conſider it as a faculty ſeated in the brain, 
with which, as with their centre,. all the faculties 
of each of the ſenſes, of the fight, hearing, taſte, 
ſmell, and feeling, have a communication ; but 
the common ſenſe here underſtood is ſomething 
more perfect, and more eſſential to man, and 
may be poſſeſſed by him, though he ſhould be 
deprived of one or more of the ſenſes. 

What is here meant by common ſenſe, is that 
diſpoſition or quality which Nature has placed in all 
men, or evidently in the far greater number of them, 
in order to enable them all, when they have arrived 
at the age and uſe of reaſon, to form 4 common and 
uniform judgement with DN 10 objects different 
from the internal ſentiment) of Abeir own perception, 
and which judgement is not the conſequence ' of any 
anterior principle. To ſuch as deſire examples of 
thoſe opinions that are chiefly” verified by the 


rule and power of common ſenſe, the following 
are dend. 


„ There are other W and other men in 
hs world beſides me. | 
2. There is in them cen hae: is called 
truth, wiſdom, prudence; and this ſomething is 
not merely arbitrary. 

3. There is in me ſomething that I call in- 
. . or mind, and ſomething which is not 
That Intelligence or mind, and which is named 

C 2 body; 


— „ —_ ene 
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bedy ; ſo that each poſſeſſes Properties different 8 AP. v. 


from the other. 


4. What is generally ſaid and thought by men 


in all ages and countries of the world, is true. 
5. All men have not combined to deceiye and 
impoſe on me. 


6. What 1s not intelligence, or mind, cannot 


produce all the effects of intelligence or mind; 
neither can a fortuitous jumble of particles of 


matter form a work of ſuch order, and ſo regular 


motion, as a watch, | 
It is not my intention to confine the number 
of firſt truths to the preceding ſix or ſeven, nor 
that they ſhould be admitted equally, and with 
the ſame readineſs, by all mankind : but they 
are ſo many examples, ſome of which at leaſt 
cannot be juſtly rejected; and they are all of ſuch 
a nature, that if, in the practice of life, any perſon 
ſhould ſeriouſly refuſe to-admit them as truths, 
we could not avoid conſidering. him ſeriouſly AS 
one diſordered in his ſenſes. | 

Let us now proceed to a more particular con- 
ſideration of the parts of the definition already 


given of common ſenſe. 


4 


ſt. I ſay that Nature enables men, who have 


arrived at the uſe of reaſon, to judge of things ken led 


—— 


Sh 
ge different 
from the ſenti- 


Ahh. we 1 not beef the internal 1 perception — of out au 
of 


7 
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AAT 1 of © our own experience, We haye ſhewn that 
ä no perſon, without being guilty of extravagance, 
an deny certain truths, which cannot, in any 
e be proyed by internal ſentiment, and 
which are truths effential to the buſineſs of life : 
ſuch, at leaſt, Is this ; other brings, and in parti- 

cular other men, exiſt beides myſelf. | 
36. adly. I fay,. that true judgements or opinions, | 
e dictated by Nature and common ſenſe, are f 
| truths : for J declare thoſe to be judgements ſo 
clear, that they neither can be defended nor at- 

tacked by propoſitions more clear. 
37. 3dly. I ſay that the natural diſpoſition by 


Fey Pay oy lcAS a 


Th 8 | 
mon to all man- which thoſe firſt truths are inſpired 1s common 
$196, to all 1 men, or, at leaſt, to the far more conſi- 


derable number of them ; otherwiſe the want of 
principles would incapacitate the greater part 
85 ſorming any true and certain judgement 
wit] reſpect to extraneous matters, however eſ⸗ 
21 al thoſe might be to the conduct of life; 
that is, they would be incapable of reaſon or 

conduct. 

8 „ Adly. 1 ſay that thoſe judg ;ements 0 or TO 
rily determine = rules 0 of truth, as real and ſecure | as the rule 
en drawn from the internal fentiment of our per- 

eption : not t that OY, 2 ſtrike, the mind i in, the 

4 | | Sal i is orci Be manger it with the like x neceſſity 
1 | oP 19 3 s It is 1 im oft le for me , therefore, f to 
age £ that I do not thin k when I m ackually 

think- 
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thinking, ſo it is equally impoſſible for n we to 
judge ſeriouſly that I am the only being in the world; 
that all men have conſpired to deceive me in every 
thing they ſay; and that a work of human 1 induſtry, 


| ſuch as a watch or clock, which regularly marks the 


bours, might be the mere effeft of chance. 

As the man who ſhould diſpute the certainty 
of his own exiftence, could not be canvinced of 
it by any prior, or more ſimple truth; in like 
manner, if a perſan ſhould maintain that a watch 
might have been formed by chance or accident, 
the contrary could peyver be demonſtrated to him 
by another truth more ſimple, or moxe evident; 
for every demonſtration ſuppoſes a principle ad- 
mitted between him who is to convince and the 
perſon to be convinced: but, in the caſe ſpe- 
cified, there could be no common principle be- 
tween them, as there would be no prior truth, 
about which they might be agreed, relative to 
the matter to be proved, 

We muſt however acknowledge, that there is 
a diſtinction to be made between the firſt ſpecies ga 
of truth derived from internal ſentiment, -and 
every other ſort of firſt truths ; for, with reſpe& 
to the former, we cannot ſuppoſe it ſuſceptible 
of the leaſt ſhadow of doubt; arid in regard to 
the reſt it may be alledged, that they do'not poſſeſs 
an evidence” in the ſupreme degree: but we muſt 
Kill retriember, that, as the other firſt truths, which 

are 


CHAP. v 


They *— ne 


anterior truths,. 


— 


from that of 
the internal 


ſentiment. 
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are not of the former kind, relate only to objects 
impreſſion on us, as thoſe of which the object is 
within ourſelves; ſo that to deny the former we 
ſhould be out of ourſelves, and to diſpute the 
reſt we muſt only be out of our ſenſes. To avoid, 
therefore, every ſubterfuge and equivocation, 
Incaſe any perſons ſhould obſtinately refuſe the 


8285 title of evident certainty to all other truths but 


the firſt kind, that is, the internal ſentiment 
of our own immediate perception, and allow only 
the name of probability i in the ſupreme degree to the 
reſt ; this, it is clear, would be cavilling merely 
about words, and ſhould give me no manner of 
pain; for they muſt {till coincide in opinion with 
me, that thoſe ſorts af probabilities in the ſupreme 
degree, are deemed evident certainties with man- 
kind: and whoever ſhould doubt them in the 
practice. of life, muſt renounce all title to com- 
mon ſenſe. = 

Common ſenſe, however, as I have explained 
it, © is not an innate idea, as ſome perſons may 
| imagine : nor can it be conſidered as { uch, with- 
out confounding our notions of things; for, in 
ſaying idea, we ſay an actual thought; what 
is meant here, is no more than a diſpoſition to 
think certain things on certain occaſions. Beſides, 
an idea is nothing but a ſimple. repreſentation 
pf Bing: and the queſtion here relates, to a judge, 
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ment formed with reſpect to things and their CHAR iT 
exiſtence. 

This, after all, is perhaps no more than what 
was meant by thoſe who have been ſuch warm 
advocates for innate ideas, without having ever 
ſufficiently examined theſe terms: but, if they 
underſtand by innate ideas what I mean by com- 
mon ſenſe, I ſhall” not cavil about words; and, 
as they cannot avoid coinciding with me, and 
admitting common ſenſe for the firſt rule of truth, 
I ſhall readily agree to admit their innate ideas, 
taking them however in their preciſe and true 
ſignification. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Digreſſion, on the truth of the exiſtence of Cod, in 


order to examine whether it is a firſt truth. 


T may be aſked whether the truth of the 'ex- 4%. | 
iſtence of God is not one of thoſe principles ifence of od 
of truth, or one of thoſe firſt truths, which nature * 
and common fenſe dictate to all men; and whe- 

ther this is not what is meant when we ſay that 

we know God naturally, and by the natural idea 

alone which we have of him, This qortion | 


. admits of two remarks. 


I, The exiſtence of God may be el _ e 


known without being a firſt truth; for, whatever though naturally 
wn, 


we 


PART I. 
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we know by rational concluſions drawn from any 
of the firſt truths, we know it naturally with 
as great certainty. as thoſe very firſt truths 
themſelves. Thus we naturally know that the 
fun is incomparably greater than the whole 
earth, though there is a truth more ſimple, 


more immediately obvious to, and more eaſily 


OR 
It may be a firſt 
truth vith re- 
ſpect to ſome, 


45. 
and not with 
regard to all. 


conceived by, the mind. | 
In caſe any men ſhould appear endowed with 


ſufficient penetration to perceive certain conſe- 


quences as quickly, as the firſt truths whence they 
are derived; the knowledge of Gad might be 
then conſidered as a firft truth to ſome minds. 
With reſpect to others, and even to the general 
race of men, there are, I think, firſt truths more 
immediately obvious to the mind, and which it 
conceives more quickly and eaſily, than the know- 
ledge of God. It even appears incontrovertible, 
that children have a knowledge of many things, 
relative to ſenſible and corporeal objects, before 
that ; or rather the knowledge of ſenſible ob- 
jects forms, generally ſpeaking, neceſſary degrees 
by which we aſcend to the knowledge of God. 
This is what the apoſtle St. Paul intimates to us 
in thoſ e remarkable words, Invi/ibilia enim ipſius 
& creatura mundi per ea que fafta ſunt, intelletta con- 
ſpiciuntur, ſempiterna queque ejus virtus & divinitas— 


that is, Me attain to the knowledge of the inviſible 
| being of God by the things of this world that have 


been 


8 '& N 
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deen created and formed; and they likewwiſe Hi play the CHAP \ vt. 


eternity of his power and divinity. © b 
This may help to'ſolve à difficulty propoſed 5 


certain perſons with — to ſome leu frage, 


W 
2 have not 


true, mews plainty c that the idea of God is bel 
ther innate, nor a firſt truth; but it does not by 
any means prove, that it is not a very natural 
and very eaſy knowledge. If thoſe ſavages have 
not expanded their ideas, or exerciſed their minds, 
more than | is uſual with ä among vs, we 


"LIALE 


a knowledge of Wen ei Seguin ” bur] how- 
ever weak their underftan anding might be, the 


moment the proofs of the exiſtence of a God 
were laid before them, it was foufid dar chey 
had ſificient capacity to Nr them. 
With the common race of men, However; it 
appears that there are ſome truthis anterior to the 
knowledge of the exiſtence of God as theſe: I am 
not as F am from myſelf; ; there are other betnys-bifedes 
me; there are bodies ; the ſubordination hat Feipns 
through the whole cannot have bern produced hut 
by ſome \fuperior intelligence. Thus the truth of 
. exiſtence of God, as it ſuppbſes other xnow- 
ledge, is not a firſt truth evident of itſelf; for, 
however evident any truth may be when it is 
"fo only by rational deduction and argument, und 


ſuppoſes 


47. 
Truths more 
immediately ob- 
vious to the 
mind, 
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43. 
Metaphyſical 
evidence and de- 
monſtr AT Fane on. 
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ſuppoſes another truth that is prior, it cannot be 
placed in the number of firſt truths. 

We here offer our aſſiſtance to certain philoſo- 
- phe as it may be uſeful in extricating them 
from - thoſe difficulties in which they involve 
- themſelves. by endeavouring to find a metaphy- 


fical proof or demonſtration of the exiſtence of 
God. All that is neceſſary for them, on the occa- 
ſion, is to agree with others and themſelves about 
. what they are pleaſed to call metaphyſical evidence. 
They generally will have it to conſiſt in the per- 


ception of what we intimately experience within 


: ourſelves, of our thoughts, ideas, or ſentiments ; 
and in the conſequences thence deduced ; which 


* 


F 

= 
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conſequences are likewiſe the perception of our 
own thoughts, as hath been obſerved (No. 41.) 
The demonſtrations of Geometry are therefore 
ſaid to have a metaphyſical evidence, becauſe 
they are nothing but the perception of our ideas, 
and of their reciprocal fitneſs and connection. 
But, as the exiſtence of a being really diſtinct 
from us is 2 thing different from the intimate 
perception of our own thoughts or ideas, it can- 
not be proved by a metaphyſical evidence taken in 
that ſenſe; becauſe that evidence, by its defi- 
_ nition, is no more than the perception of our 
own thoughts or ſentiments, which. demonſtrate 
only what is within us, and nothing extraneous; 
otherwiſe our own Fee, that are nothing 
1 
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' but ourſelves, would be at the ſame time: a thing 
different from ourſelves; jp e 18 mm 
ſible. 12a: Di 100 Fe 1t ns flih . 
Some Geombericiand! are led into a palpable 


error, in imagining that things demonſtrated hy 
Geometry, exiſt, out of thein thought; exactly 
ſimilar to the demonſtration formed of them in 
their mind; They mutt be quickly ſenſible of their 
miſtake, if they will but reflect a moment on the 
perfect globe, the imaginary properties of which 
are demonſtrated in Geometry, though the thing 
itſelf has no real exiſtence. in nature. Geometry 
ſhews nothing of the exiſtence of things, but only 
What they are, ſuppoſing them to exiſt really ſuch 
as they are conceived by the mind. And indeed, 

were all created things exiſting annihilated, Geo- 
metry would not loſe a ſingle point of its. de- 


— — — 
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49 
Error of Geo- 
me tricians. 


monſtrations; the circle would ſtill remain a 


round figure, of which all the points of circum- 


- ference- would be Name diſtant from. the 
centre. | o nde 

It is then © certain * by a \ metaphyſical evi- 
of denenit taken in the ſenſe; recently mentioned, 
* we can only demonſtrate what is inherent in our- 
ſelves, and nothing of the exiſtence of things of 
a different nature. Wherefore, unleſs. we ſuppoſe 


God and ourſelves to be the iame. being, it will 


be impoſũble, in the ſenſe we,mention, to find a 
metaphyſical demonitratioiy; ch che. ciſtence of 
121 God, 


50. 
Whether there 
are any meta- 
phyſical proofs 
of the exiſtence 
of God. 
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S, God, aand conſequently it will be uſeleſs to ſeek 


— —_— ; a : | 
. it j for no truth whatever, with reſpect to an object 


different from our ideas and internal perception, 
is ſuſceptible of that kind of evidence. The thing 
however wilt not he the leſs really evident on that 
dasccount, ſince nature has placed in us other 
oprinciples of evidence, which we cannot diſavow 
«without renouncing common ſenſe, and the ſen- 

: timents:Nature had dictated to all mankind. 


CHAPTER vi. 


A mw explanation, with examples f the qualtic 


ae to firſt truths. 
WatoS of brd 8 "Rl NOTION of this ni is the 
28. They 1 knowledge of firſt truths, we cannot be 


not be proved, too careful in aſcertaining their eſſential qualities, 
wich we ſhall endeavour to make more ſenſible 

by the aſſiſtance of examples. The firſt of thoſe 

qualities is, to be ſo clear, that, if we attempt to 


defend or attack them, it cannot be done but 


by propoſitions which manifeſtly are neither more 


| clear, nor more certain. 
They 1 2. They are ſo univerſally received e 
ted in all coun- men, in all times and countries, and by all de- 


tries, and at all 
dn. grees of capacity, that thoſe who attack them are, 


comparatively to the reſt of mankind, manifeſtly 
leſs 
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leſs than one to a hundred, or even a thou- 
ſand. 

3. They are ſoſtrongly imprinted in our minds, 
that we regulate our conduct by them, notwith- 
ftanding all the ſpeculative refinements of thoſe 
who imagine contrary opinions, and who even 
act themſelves conformably, not to their own 
imaginary notions, but to thoſe very firſt truths 
that are univerſally received. | 


By thoſe three qualities, it is eaſy to evince 
the propoſitions that ſhould be conſidered as 
firſt truths. If, in fact, a man, for example, 
ſhould attempt to queſtion the certainty of the 


exiſtence of bodies, by what more certain propo- 


fition will he be able to prove any thing for, or 
againſt this truth ?—Will he ſay on the one hand, 

in order to prove it, that God has given me an 
idea of it, and, if that idea were not true, God muſt 
deceive me? But this argument contains three 
ar four propoſitions, each of which moſt aſſuredly 
is neither more clear, nor more immediately ob- 
vious to my mind, than this truth, there are bodies. 

On the contrary, St. Paul, to whom the true proofs 
of the exiſtence of God were much better known 
than to our philoſophers, tells us that inviſible 
Being is conceived by viſible things. Viſible things 
are therefore known to us before an inviſible God; 


and viſible t are bodies: the knowledge we 


D MB have 
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£4075; ve then of bodies, is preſent to our minds, 
Previous even to the knowledge of God. 

Certain philoſophers, it is true, infiſt on a 
proof of the exiſtence of God, which does net 
ſuppoſe any viſible objects: I have, ſay they, an 
idea of God naturally; therefore God exiſts. But 
whom ſhall they be able to convince that this 
propoſition, [ have naturally an idea of God, or this 
other, If I have naturally an idea of God, God 
exiſts whom, I ſay; will they be able to con- 
vince that either of theſe two propoſitions is 
more clear, more certain, and more immedi- 
ately obvious to my mind, than this, there are 

| Bodies? 
Their Sitence On the other hand, what propoſition more cer- 
N 3 tain, or more clear, can be conceived, to attack 
this, there are bodies? Will this be of any force, 
Me are evidently certain of nothing but the internal 
ſentiment of our own perception? But we have ob- 
ferved, that this propoſition would lead to fanati- 
eiſm; as, by admitting it in all its latitude, each 
of us might rationally doubt whether any-other 
being exiſted beſides ourſelves. Will this other 
propoſition anſwer the purpoſe ; I might abſolutely 1 
experience all that 1 do, without the exiſtence of bodies ? > 


| This propoſition 1 is far from being more certain -4 
| and clear, as the pretended poſſibility it includes 1 
has no place in the natural ſentiment, but only 7 


finds admiſſion with certain ſpeculative minds, 
; who 
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who carry their ſpeculations beyond the juſt 
limits. Were ſuch a poſſibility indeed founded on 
common ſenſe, we might reaſonably judge that 


all. we actually experience does not ſuppoſe; bo- 


dies, and conſequently entertain a rational doubt 
of their exiſtence; nor ſhould we act irrationally 
in regulating the conduct of our lives in confor- 
mity to ſuch; a doubt. Let me aſk then, whe- 
ther it is a mark of common ſenſe, to be reſtrained 
in the conduct of life by an uncertainty of the 
exiſtence of bodies? As this uncertainty is a 
manifeſt folly, the [contrary | certainty mult be 
wiſdom and truth united. To this we muſt ad- 
here, unleſs we would confound the moſt certain 
ideas of the human mind, and adopt vain refine- 
ments in the place of true philoſophy. 

But in ſleep, or a delirium, do we not, feel 
nearly the ſame, impreſſions which we uſually ex- 


perience by the means of bodies? Perhaps they | 


may be nearly the ſame ; but moſt undoubtedly 
they are not the ſame: and, if a perſon awake 
ſhould not find himſelf quite differently affected 
from what he is when dreaming, he would be as 
little worthy of any rational attention, as if he 
were actually in a delirium or profound ſleep. 
Beſides, if in cheſe two conditions we feel im- 
preſſions reſembling thoſe that are commonly 
made on us by bodies, it is only becauſe e 
before received thoſe impreſſions from the hodies 

D 2 them- 


CHAP. vn. 
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ART I. themſelves, and they are then renewed by tKe 
agitation of the ſpirits. As thoſe two conditions 
therefore neceſſarily fuppoſe bodies, they ſhew 
their exiſtence, inſtead of demonſtrating” that 7 
might experience all that I do; without the exiſtence of 
bodies: for, if there were no bodies what ſhould 
J experience, or what indeed could I experience? 
I neither know, nor can know, not having any 
experience of the matter; and J cannot, inde- 
pendently of that, penetrate into the nature of 
ſpirits ; and thoſe who ſhould preſume to pene- 
trate further would only plunge into chimeras. 
No contrary propoſition then is more certain and 
more clear than this, there are bodies: it is there- 
fore a firſt truth ſuggeſted to our minds by Na- 
ture and common ſenſe ; for, in attempting ei- 
ther to prove or deſtroy it, we cannot produce a 
propoſition more clear, or more evident. | 


bares. a We may add, that this truth is likewiſe poſ- f 
ruth, feſſed of the two laſt qualities which eſſentially 


| 
accompany firſt truths; for it has been ſo uni- 
verfally received among mankind, in all ages 


and countries of the world, and by capacities of 
every degree, that thoſe who ſhould. attack the 
h evident certainty of the exiſtence of bodies would 
| not be found as one to a hundred; nay, not as 
| one to a thouſand, or even to a hundred thou- 
| | ſand: for all men, as we ſhall not ſcruple to de- 
clare, being philoſophers with reſpe& to firſt 
ELLE EX truths, 
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truths, in a hundred thouſand philoſophers moſt 


aſſuredly one cannot be found to judge ſeriouſly, 


CHAP. yu. 


that,he is not evidently certain whether there are bodies 


in the world; and whether the objects he has , 


eyery where before his eyes may not be ſpectres, 
or mere phantoms of the imagination. 


In the buſineſs of life, a number {till leſs will 


be found to act as if they were not evidently cer- 
tain of what we would ſuppoſe might admit .of 
a doubt. When, therefore, notwithſtanding thoſe 
three qualities of firſt truths, any ſpeculative re- 
finer ſhall pretend, that, by the power of reflec- 
tion, he has diſcovered that we have no evi- 
dent certainty of the exiſtence of bodies, he 
will only prove, that by the power of reflection 
he has loſt all title to common ſenſe ; as he diſ- 
avows a firſt truth, dictated by the ſentiments of 
Nature, and confirmed by the thine qualities 1 
have explained, 

That which relates to the free-agency of man 


7. 
Refledions that 
are contrary to 
thoſe rules, are 
alſo contrary to 
common ſeuſe, 


8. | 
Thoſe? rules” 


© fhew the free- 


has likewiſe thoſe three qualities. And, in fact, ageacy of ma. 


iſt, No opinion has ever been more univerſal 
among mankind. Is not that, ſaid St. Auguſtine, 
what the moſt able profeſſors inculcate in their 
inſtructions, what is equally proclaimed in the 
plains and cottages of the moſt ſimple ſhepherds, 
and repeated and ſuppoſed i in every circumſtance 
| pf civi] ſociety ? 3 
D 3 > YaWw 303 adh. 
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Aly. If a few, by an affected ſingularity, or 
a ſort of extravagant reflections, have attempted 
to maintain or imagine the contrary, does not 


their own conduct itſelf ſhew us the fallacy of 
their words, ſince they cannot have the fame 


reſpect or eſteem for perfidy as they have for 
fidelity; ? Thoſe qualities, however, ſtrictly ſpeak- - 


ing, would neither be eſtimable nor contempti- 
ble, were they to proceed from a principle of 
neceflity, and not be the effects of free-will. We 
might like virtue and probity, as things conve- 
nient to us; but we could neyer conſider them 
worthy of recompenſe and eſteem, It is thus we 
like a watch, for the conventency it affords in re- 
gularly marking the hours; and we cannot ſe- 
riouſly think it worthy of eſteem and reward, as 
we do a man who, on the moſt 15 10 occaſions, 
remains faithful to his duty. | | 
Beſides, what propoſition, more clear and cer- 
tain than this, Man is truely free, can be ad- 
yanced in oppoſition to that truth? Can it be 
attacked by the following, We might not be free, 
and make a voluntary choice fometimes of one thing, 
and ſometimes of another, without perceiving it our- 
ſelves, and without experiencing any diſpoſition dif- 
ferent from that in which we aftually are? This 
propoſition,  I- maintain, is not certainly more 
clear than that of, I am ſenſible that J am free; 
for by the way of argument, the one cannot be 
deſtroyed 
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deſtroyed by the other, as they have no common CHAP. vn. 


principle between them, which may help to de- 
{troy the one and eſtabliſh the other; whereas, 
in regard to ſentiment, all men of ſenſe and ve- 
racity are ſo far from being reſtrained by the 
ſubtle arguments of a philoſopher. on the ſub- 
ject, that the more they ſhall reflect on the mat- 
ter, the more they will laugh at the ſophiſtry of 
the philoſopher, 

Again, will any perſon imagine that this truth, 
Jam free, may be attacked by a propoſition more 
clear, in the ſtrength of the following argument, 
on which ſome people ſeem to lay a conſiderable 
ſtreſs : As man always neceſſarily inclines his will to 


| what be judges the beſt, be cannot incline it to what he 
judges not to be ſo good? But this ſecond propo- 


ſition, far from being ſo clear and certain as the 
firſt, is a perpetual ſource of diſcuſſions and en- 

quiries among men of the moſt ſubtle capacity. 
All muſt readily allow, that the will, at leaſt 
ſometimes, is inclined to one object rather than 
to another, though one be not better than the 
other; as when of two guineas it takes one 
rather than the other, without perceiving any 
cauſe of preference in either, The mind will 
again be puzzled to diſtinguiſh a better that is 
preſent and leſs durable, from a better that is to 
come and more laſting; a better according to 
the ſenſes, from a better according to reaſon; a 
iy D 4 better 
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8 RT f., better independent of the action of free-will, 
from a better that is always found in the action 
itſelf of the will, which actually exerciſes its 
freedom : ſo that the will is always found to 
follow what is beſt as to itſelf; becauſe the will 
itſelf makes the beſt by its own choice, in in- 
clining to what pleaſes it moſt, but which is 
better for no other reaſon but becauſe it is 
Sy PRONE to prefer it to any other object. | 
The three qua- | Whatever, therefore, may be advanced in op- 
lities of firſt 
txuths united to Udi to the judgement of mankind, with re- 
9 ſpect to the free agency of man, it will not be 
a principle more clear, more plauſible, more 
intereſting and natural to the human mind, 
than the ſentiment of liberty or free- will. This 
moreover is found diffuſed among all men, in 
every age and country of the world. All men, 
in the conduct of life, act in conformity to this 
opinion: it is therefore a firſt truth, becauſe it 
poſſeſſes the three eſſential qualities of one. 
Wherever then thoſe three qualities are found 
united, there we ſhall infallibly find ſo many firſt 
truths dictated by common ſenſe, and by the 
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very ſentiments of Nature. i 

With regard to that ſpecies of firſt truths t 
which enables us to judge that mere chance could ne- 1 
ver form a work ſuch as the world in general, the 0 


5 human body in particular, or even a watch that regu- 1 
larly marks the hours, ſome philoſophers pretend re 
5 | | that 


FIRST. TRUTHS, a1 


that this judgement is far from being an incon- 
reſtable truth, and conſequently from being a 
firſt truth. They reaſon thus: | ; 

Nature, ſay they, teaches us, that in an infinite 
number of poſſible combinations is contained the 
particular combination of parts; whence reſults 
the formation of the world, of the human body, 
or of a watch: it is not therefore impoſſible but 
this combination may have been effected by 
chance, ſince it is as poſſible as any other com- 
bination that chance might have effectually pro- 
duced, £74) 17 Dog 

I anſwer, It is by no means true that Nature 
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61. 
Particular ob- 
jeRion with re- 
gard te the ef- 
tects of chance. 


leaves us to judge that, without the aſſiſtance of 


any intelligence, and by mere chance alone, one 
of the preceding combinations is poſſible: it is 
not, 1 ſay, Nature that leads us to ſuch a judge- 
ment, but the wanton efforts of a giddy imagi- 
nation, that perplexes itſelf unreaſonably with ob- 
jets in which the mind loſes itſelf, and which are 
evidently beyond the reach of our limited. capa- 
city. 1ſt. What preciſe. idea have we in the 
word chance? None; unleſs it be that chance 
is an unknown cauſe: and to judge of the effects 
that may be produced by an unknown cauſe, is to 
judge of a chimera, . 2dly, To judge, moreover, 
of what is or is not paſſible in an infinite combi- 
nation (which, by its very infinity, ſurpaſſes the 
reach of our underſtanding) is another chimera, 

As 
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62. 
Common ſenſe 
ought to decide 
between philo- 


; ſophers. 
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as we ſhall make more fully appear in the chap- 
ter of infinity, or of the poſſibility of beings. But 
what 1s manifeſtly within the reach of our capa- 
city? It is that which Nature has placed in the 
minds of all men who have not laboured to give 
the lye to her ſentiments : ſhe informs them that 
a, machine like that of the world in general, of a 
human body in particular, or only of a clock or 
watch, is a combination which it is impoſſible 
ſeriouſly to attribute to any other cauſe but ſome 
intelligence; ſo that it is impaſſible for me to 
ſuppoſe that a ſenſible man thinks otherwiſe than 
J do of thoſe matters. 

Should it be urged, after this ſtate of the 
queſtion, that a philoſopher ſeriouſly thinks poſ- 
ſible what is conſidered by me as impoſſible, I 
inſiſt, that in this particular he overleaps the 
bounds of reaſon. In ſuch a contrariety of opi- 7 
nions, what judge is to decide whether the cha- 
racter of a ſenſible man belongs to the philoſopher, 
or to me? I am perſuaded that I ſhall be juſti- 
fied by the ſentiments of all mankind, except a \ 
very few, who loſe and perplex themſelves in ir 
endeavouring to find a poſſibility where the reſt 


of mankind can diſcern none. It is therefore be 
che buſineſs of the philoſopher to prove to me, for 
that rational nature reſides only in him, and a few hi 
of the ſame ſtamp, whilſt it is unknown to all the im 

tru 


reſt of mankind. He advances ſubtle arguments; 
i! | \ but 
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but thoſe arguments, after they have been conſi- 
dered with all the attention he requires, have' 
not the leaſt effect upon the minds of others: 
they only ſerve to convince us more fully, that 
there is in rational nature ſomething more ſen- 
ſible than extravagant arguments carried beyond 
the ſentiment of Nature; a ſentiment common 
to all, which tells us, that firſt principles, or 
firſt truths, cannot be attacked by propoſitions 
more clear and more convincing than they are 
themſelves. This ſhall be further confirmed in 
the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


That the certainty of firſt truths is not weakened by 


CHAP, Mr. 


thoſe ſubtle arguments with which ſome people at- 


temps to oppoſe them, = 


II/III reſpect to the ſubject here treated of, 

certain objections have been propoſed, 
ſimilar to thoſe already taken notice of, and 
which haye appeared difficult to be explained: 
as they relate, however, to points that cannot be 
ſeriouſly doubted, they only ſhew the limits of 
the human capacity, and the weakneſs of our 
imagination, but do not in the leaſt alter the 
truth. of what I have laid down. Numbers of 
gu? 


— 
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PART 1. arguments are propoſed, that confound ours, and 
ſtill neither make, nor ſhould make, any impreſ- 
ſion on common ſenſe ; becauſe they are illu- 

ſions, the falſehood of which may be readily diſ- 
covered by the unerring ſentiment of Nature, 
though it cannot always be demonſtrated by a 
regular analyſis of our thoughts. The reaſon of 

this has been already hinted, and is as follows: 
Similar difficulties always include ſome part of 

the idea of infinite, in which our minds are, and 
naturally muſt be, loſt: therefore, nothing is 

more rational than to acknowledge our igno- 
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rance of ſuch matters; as nothing is more ridi- 
culous than the vain confidence of certain men, 
who affect a kind of triumph becauſe wp can make 
no reply to objections which we muſt, if we are 
ratianal men, conſider as incomprehenſible ta 
qur underſtanding. Thus, no perſon has ever yet : 
been able, with clearneſs and preciſion, to an- A 
ſwer the trite argument made uſe of to prove 
that, as the ſpace of a foot is compoſed of parts Y 
f which may be reckoned infinite, it, would require 1 
5 infinite time to compute thoſe parts. We have, 1 
in the receſſes of our mind, a certain diſpoſition * 
of ſentiment and experience, that enables us to * 
form an evident judgement vith reſpect to this 3 


matter, notwithſtanding all the ſophiſtical argu- 
ments that might ſeem capable of ſuſpending it : Pe 
thing therefore does not remain leſs evident Wl © 
| becauſe 
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decauſe it is oppoſed by perplexing difficulties, & 


and diſputed by ſome philoſaphers. ' 

Sceptics have diſputed all knowledge, and re- 
jected every certainty whatever, even that of our 
exiſtence. Should we therefore doubt whether 
we exiſt, think, or have any idea of pleaſure or 


pain? Should we doubt of any other truths, 


equally evident, becauſe thoſe philoſophers are 
pleaſed to make - puzzling and frivolous objec- 
tions? What ſhould we ſay to a perſon who 
would attempt to prove that we do not exiſt, 
becauſe it is impoſſible for us to conceive the 
origin of our exiſtence ? Such, however, are 
nearly the arguments of ſome modern philoſo- 
phers againſt thoſe truths that are moſt ſtrongly 
aſſerted by common ſenſe. 

I find it diſputed, whether I am evidently cer- 
tain of the exiſtence of other beings beſides my- 
ſelf; whether I am ſurrounded by bodies; whe- 
ther a clock that ſhews the hours regularly, or 
whether the machine of the univerſe, or that 
of each of the animals that ſubſiſt in it, might 
not have been the work of chance; whether all 
men might not deceive me in things which they 
unanimoully relate; whether I have not. exiſted 
as I am for a long ſucceſſion of ages, of which 
I may. have loſt the remembrance. I ſee theſe 
points debated by philoſophers : yet, however 
great they may be as as ths after they 
have 
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have ftated and ſupported the reaſon of their 
doubts, I ſometimes ſay within myſelf, that J 
| am at adoſs how to anſwer their ſophiſtical re- 

finements ; but that I have ſeen men ſhut up as 

lunatics for leſs extravagant notions. 

J enquire among other men of different ages, 
countries, and conſtitutions ; and I-find them all 
equally perſuaded, that no rational man can ſe- 
riouſly form the doubts I have related. I conſult 
the conduct and actions of all men, and even 
of thoſe whoſe arguments ſeem to oppoſe the 
opinion of mankind; and I do not diſcover one 
who has ever been reſtrained, in the moſt impor- 

tant affairs, by any doubt of the exiſtence of 

other beings beſide himſelf; of his having a 

body, or not; or whether we might believe a 

man who ſhould relate that, in a certain coun- 

try, he had ſeen. a watch formed by the mere 
effect of chance. I ſee no people in the world 

Who think or act according to the opinions of 

* this ſingular ſpecies of philoſophers : I cannot 

therefore believe that they aſſert them ſeriouſly, 

but merely for the pleaſure of advancing new 
fubtleties, and affording freſh amuſement to the 
wits of the-age ; for, after their arguments have 
been examined and made known, the ſentiments 

of mankind were not changed in chat parti- a: 
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ſenſe, when a philoſopher is oppoſed to the reſt 
| | of 
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All men however, at leaſt with reſpect to 


ſome firſt principles, are as much philoſophers, 


and as much to be credited, as either Plato, 
Des Cartes, or Locke; for there is then no oc- 
caſion for argument: the buſineſs is, only to be 
convinced of a ſimple matter of fact, that is, of 
the neceſſity they naturally experience of judging 
clearly ſuch a thing on ſuch a ſubject; that 
there exiſt, for example, other beings beſide me. 

Ariſtotle, with all his reaſoning and philo- 
ſophy, is not more perfectly convinced that he 


exiſts and thinks, than a man of the moſt common 


and ſimple underſtanding; neither is he more 
firmly perſuaded that he is not the only being 
in the world, &c. In thoſe matters, where 
knowledge acquired by reaſon and argument is 


neceſſary, and where particular reflections, that 


ſuppoſe experiments nat made by every perſon, 
are required, a philoſopher is more to be cre- 
dited than another man; but in an affair of ma- 
nifeſt experience, and of a ſentiment immedi- 
ately obvious to the firſt motions of the ſaul, 


and common to all mankind, all men in this re- 
ſpect become philoſophers ; or their evidence, 
with regard to the truth, is at leaſt as well 


founded as if they were ſuck in reality: ſo that 
as to the firſt principles of Nature and eommon 
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of mankind, he is 'a philoſopher oppoſed to 
a hundred thouſand other philoſophers, becauſe 
they are as fully perſuaded as he is of the firſt 


principles of our knowledge. 


I fay further, that the common race of ; man- 
kind is more to be credited in thoſe points than 
many philoſophers; becauſe the former have not 
endeayoured to. ſtrain or diſtort the ſentiments 
and opinions with which Nature en, in- 


ſpires all men. 


69 
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Every philoſopher ſnould therefore maturely 
conſider the ſtrength of the ſentiment of Na- 
ture, in order to make it the baſis and general 
teſt of every truth; for it is equally impoſſible, 
either to judge that the ſentiment of Nature is 
contrary to any rule of truth, or that any rule of 
truth has not the. ſentiment of Nature en for 
its origin and foundation 
Though, of the different binde ot firſt wude, 
ſome are of an evidence either a little more or 
leſs powerful with us than others, this however 
does not prevent their being all really evident, 


as they are ſufficiently clear to determine our 


reaſon, naturally, infallibly and neceſſarily to 
particular opinions, with regard to particular mat- 
ters, which are within the reach of all human 
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In fact, as the firſt rule of truth univerſally CHAP. vm. 


- 


icknowledged by all, that is, the internal ſenti- 
ment of our own perception, derives all its force 
from Nature, wherever the ſentiment of Nature 
is found; there alſo will be found a true evi- 
dence and a neceſſary rule of truth; ſo that, 
though a greater degree of light will make a 
truth more obvious and ſtriking, it will not, 


however, make it more certain. 


It is therefore Nature, and the ſentiment of The ** 


Nature, that we muſt acknowledge to be the 
ſource and origin of all true principles; whe- 
ther they are accompanied by a greater or leſs 
degree of light: for, to imagine that Nature 
conducts us right when ſhe holds out a ſtronger 
light to us, but that ſhe may lead us wrong 
when ſhe determines us to a judgement the evi- 
dence of which is leſs ſtriking, would be to fuſ- 
pect that ſhe might lead us to falſehood one 
way or another; and we ſhould neither know 
what we are ourſelves, what we think, nor what 
we ought to think. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


IWhy common ſenſe is not equally found in all men. 


MS Nature has made all men what they are, 
11 we might ſuppoſe that they ſhould all 
poſſeſs an equal portion of common ſenſe: in 
ſome, however, we find it obſcured, disfigured, 
contradicted, and entirely, or at leaſt conſider- 
ably, degenerated. The ſentiment of Nature 
that enables us to think and judge, may be com- 
pared to the ſentiment that prompts us to love 
and deſire. Is it not a natural ſentiment that 
inſpires parents with an affection for their chil- 
dren, and urges them to promote their welfare ? 
I never yet knew any perſon that doubted this: 
nevertheleſs, this natural ſentiment is altered or 
extinguiſhed in ſome parents; but this does not 
prevent it from being -a ſentiment of Nature. 
In like manner, though we. ſhould find ſome 
perſons to have notions different, with reſpect 
to firſt truths, from all the reſt of mankind, this 
15 no proof that the ideas of the latter are not 

ſentiments inſpired by Truth and Nature. 
Though Nature is regular in her works, men, 
however, may be found defective or imperfect in 
ſome 
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ſome things : and as, in the external ſtructure or 
form, abortions and monſters ſometimes appear ; 
the ſame may be likewiſe en in the diſpoſitions 
of the mind. 

We muſt not however i imagine, that Nature 
alone forms thoſe monſters or abortions with 
reſpect to the diſpoſitions of the ſoul: there is 


greater reaſon to believe that men disfigure them- 


ſelves, by effacing the impreſſions of Nature, and 
obſcuring the lights ſhe has placed in them, and 
this through an abuſe of the liberty ſhe likewiſe 
beſtows upon them: 

This may, and does actually happen by various 
means. Sometimes extravagant curioſity prompts 
us to the purſuit of things that are beyond the 
reach. of our capacity and talents; and we plunge 


CHAP, NX. 


Some men 
make monſters 


of themſelves. 


Various cauſes 
of this diſorder, 


into errors and darkneſs : at other times, inſpired | 


by the ridiculous vanity of diſtinguiſhing our- 
ſelves from other men, we deviate from their 
opinions in things of which they are naturally as 
capable of judging as we are; ſo that; by re- 
nouncing their ſentiments, we at the ſame time 
abandon common ſenſe. On ſome occaſions we 
are led away by the prejudice of a faction or ſect, 
that prevails for a while in ſome countries; as hath 
been the caſe with the Sceptics and Platonics, 
who, intoxicated with the notion of being the 
ſuperior; wits of the age, boaſted that they alone 
could comprehend what is in reality incomprehen- 

E 2 ſible 
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ſible to every rational mind: they looked dow?! 
with pity on the reſt of mankind, whilſt thoſe, on 
the other hand, more juſtly lamented their illu- 
ſions. On another occaſion, dazzled by a long 
and pompous train of conſequential truths, we 
are blind to the falſehood of our own principle. 

Sometimes, 1 in fine, a ſecret intereſt influences us 
to confound and disfigure the ſentiments of Na- 
ture, in order to free ourſelves from the trouble- 
ſome ſuggeſtions of certain truths ; for, in ſhort, 
ſuch is the imperious aſcendant of the will in the 
mind, that it can ſubſtitute the moſt unaccount- 
able ſentiments in the place of the beſt eſtabliſhed 
and moſt plauſible knowledge. 

We muſt therefore ſuppoſe, that the Author of 
Nature has imprinted on the minds of all men 
whatever is neceſſary for the attainment of truth, 
as far as it is conſiſtent with their nature; but; ha- 


ving given them free-will, on che other hand, 


they have ſo much abuſed that privilege by va- 


rious exceſſes, that they have changed the order 


of their conſtitution, and vitiated the organs of 
their ſenſes. Experience indeed ſhews us, that on 
thoſe depend the various operations of th® mind, 

and conſequently the accuracy and perfection of 
our judgement. It is thus, probably, that men 
have, in a manner, belied their nature, more or 
teſs, ſome one way, and ſome another: hence 
have * 3 notions, idle preju- 
8 ; ; dice 
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diccs, falſe views, errors of the mind, and all the CHAP. Ix, 
various injuries that common ſenſe has ſuffered in 
cach of us, 

Thoſe in whom common ſenſe is entirely al- 76. 
tered, are ſuch as we call ab/c/ute fools ; thoſe in bac wo —.— 
whom it has ſuffered but little alteration in things o 0 — 
of trifling conſequence, are perfect; or men of _ 
ſenſe; thoſe in whom it is changed with reſpect 
to ſome particular cuſtoms generally eſtabliſhed, 
conſtitute the characters that have been for ſome 
time ſtyled griginals; thoſe in whom it is re- 
markably altered in regard to fome particular 
points, are ſuch of whom we ſay, they are madmen 
in that particular: and we ſay right; for, were they 
the ſame in every thing elſe, they world be in a 
perfect ſtate of infanity. x 

Nothing, however, f is more common than fuch They wes to. be 
characters; and, what is very mortifying to hu- RT. 
manity, we often meet with them in men other- qualities. 
wiſe poſſeſſed of eminent qualities: ſo that expe- 
rience daily ſhews us a ſpecies of fool that is a 
man of genius, another very learned, and others 
more frequently who are the beft natured men 
in the world. N 

It is not improper to obſerve, that, in the midi 
of all the various follies, and alterations of truth 
and common ſenſe, we rarely find two errors 
exactly ſimilar; unleſs in ſome particular perſon, 
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U ART 1, Who through affectation or contagion _—_ 
g or contracts the error of another. 

The p27 But, in this infinite diverſity of errors and diſor- 

nd always ders in common ſenſe, from whatever cauſes they 


— nach. may have proceeded, (which I do not undertake 
to examine or prove, as ſyſtems are of no weight 
with ſolid minds) experience however ſhews us 
that principles, or firſt truths, remain in the minds 
of all men. But how are they to be known? 
They are apparent when we ſee great numbers, 
of various ages, tempers, conditions and coun- 
tries, coincide in one opinion with regard to a 
thing of which they are all W capable of 
judging. 

Il may fairly conclude, that I am a better judge, 
and think more juſtly, than others who are of a 
different opinion from me with reſpect to matters 
of which they have had much leſs experience than 
I; but, where the advantages are equal on both 
ſides, it is impoſſible that a man ſhould be right 
in his opinion, when a hundred others, who are 
equally capable of judging, think differently of 
the matter. This rule is the more infallible, as 
the ſubject to be decided depends leſs upon ar- 
gument, and approaches nearer to firſt principles 
and the knowledge common to all mankind. 


ay. 
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5 
CHAPTER X. 


As elucidation of ſome difficulties that might remain 
with reſpect to the ſpecies of Firſt Truths which are 
derived from common ſenſe. 


HE difficulties that might remain with re- 
gard to what has been advanced, are con- 
fined to two or three, | 


1. The common opinion of mankind in gene- 
ral is, that the ſun is no more than two feet in 
diameter; ſo that, had they been left to them- 
ſelves, or had not Philoſophy undeceived them, 
all men would cenclude thoſe to be the true di- 
menſions of the ſun. 

We anſwer, It is not true that the common 
opinion of thoſe who are capable of judging of 
the ſun's dimenſions is, that it is no more than 
two or three feet diameter. The moſt ignorant 
people are guided, in this matter, by the major 
- part, or the whole body, of philoſophers and aſtro- 
nomers, rather than by the teſtimony of their 
own eyes: and, indeed, we have never known 
any perſon, even among thoſe of the loweſt ſta- 
tion, ſeriouſly maintain that 1t was wrong to 
imagine the ſun larger than a globe of four feet 
diameter. But, ſhould any one be found ſo ig- 
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norant as to conteſt this point, the diſpute might 
be terminated in a moment by a ſimple experi- 
ment; it would be ſufficient to direct the eyes 
of the opponent to a common object, which ap- 
pears greater or leſs, in proportion to the diſtance 
it is from the ſight. The moſt ſtupid men, there- 


fore, are convinced their eyes deceive them with 


regard to the true dimenſions of objects; ſo that, 
while they judge, without reflection, that the ſun 


is four feet in diameter, they are all ready, on 


the leaſt refleftion, to conclude that their firſt 
judgement 1s ſubject to error. This firſt judge - 
ment, therefore, is- not a ſentiment of Nature: 
on the contrary, it is univerſally oppoſed by the 
pureſt ſentiment of rational nature, which is that 
of reflection. This anſwer may ſuffice for all 
the difficulties that may be drawn from popular 
errors, which are manifeſtly contradicted by the 
evidence of . reaſon, or experience. 


2. Iti is a maxim ee men of ſuperior wiſdom, 
and as it were a firſt truth in morality, That truth 
is not calculated for the multitude : it does not there- 
fore appear judicious to eftabliſh-a rule of truth 
on what is conligered as true by the majority of 
mankind, 

I anſwer, That a preciſe and metaphyſical truth 
is not to be governed by common maxims, the 
truth of which is liable to different exceptions 

| We 
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We have an inſtance of this in the maxim which 


CHAP. X. 


declares that the voice of the people is the voice of © © 


God: this is far from being vniyerfally true, 
though it is nearly as often verified as that here 
objected, that the truth is not calculated for the 
multitude: and with regard to Firſt Truths, the ſub- 
ject here treated of, the latter maxim ſhould be 
conſidered as abſolutely falſe, 


In fact, if firſt truths were not univerſally 
diffuſed in the minds of all men, it would be im- 
poſſible to make them agree in any thing, as 
they would have different principles in all matters: 
ſo that their moſt juſt and candid arguments 
would only ſerve to foment a ſpirit of falſehood, 
lying, miſunderſtanding, and conttadiction, among 
them, as they muſt be guided by falfe principles. 
When, therefore, it is a juſt ſaying, that truth is 
not for he multitude, it means a ſpecies of truth 
which cannot be well known without ſtudy, ca- 
pacity, and experience: and thoſe are circum- 
ſtances not ſuitable to the multitude ; neither 
have they any occaſion for them in the diſcovery 
of firſt truths, which always carry full conviction 
to the generality of minds, whether learned or 
ignorant; for, to be convinced of them, there i is 


no occaſion for any argument; to think only, is 
ſufficient. | 
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3. It is objected, that the common or univer- | 


ſal ſentiment, though it ſhould be an infallible 
rule of truth, would however be uſeleſs in prac- 
tice, on account of the difficulty or impoſſibility 
of knowing which is the greater number; as 
nobody 1s capable of viſiting the whole univerſe, 
and aſcertaining the opinion of each man in par- 
ticular upon the ſame ſubject, in order to be con- 
vinced whether they think alike. 

I anſwer, that with regard to firſt truths, or firſt 
principles, if we can ſrioully doubt whether 
they are admitted by the majority, we may alſo 
rationally doubt whether it 1s a firſt principle, or 
a firſt truth, Secondly, When a truth appears to 


us a firſt truth, it is ſo in fact, if we ſee it received 


as ſuch without being contradicted, or without 
having been oppoſed, ſo as to perſuade the majo- 
rity to alter their ſentiments. Thirdly, The com- 


mon ſentiment of nature, which is a firſt rule of 


truth, wants not to be confirmed by conſulting 
the opinion of each individual: it is verified in 
itſelf, becauſe it is evident and to be found in 
every man ; ſo that, if ſome have yentured to 


diſpute it, they have been contradicted by num- | 


bers incomparably greater. 
The beſt anſwer, however, that can be made 


to this third objection, is the ſentiment - of 


Nature itſelf on the matter; and whoever re- 
fuſes to ſubmit to that, previouſly contradicts 
: the 
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"he common ſentiment diffuſed among all - men, 
In fact, what could be ſaid to a man who, on the 
pretence of not having ſeen all mankind, ſhould 
imagine that there are ſome perhaps who do not 
wiſh to be happy, and who can live without 
either eating or drinking? The difficulty would 
carry the anſwer with it, or rather excuſe us from 


giving any, 


CHA PTE 


Whether the common metaphyfical axioms are firſt 
truths, and of what nature. 


ERTAIN common axioms are uſually giyen 

as general principles of truth : for example, 

two and to make four; or, the whole is greater than 
4 part; or, it is impoſſible that a thing ſbould at the 
fame time be and not be. I ſhall not, at preſent, 


ſenſe of being the firſt that occur to the mind. 


not principles of every truth, as they do not help 
to prove any external truth ; that 1s, the certain 
and true exiſtence of any thing diſtinct from us. 
Theſe axioms, therefore, are only internal truths; 
that is to ſay, a mere conformity of ideas founded 
on 


'CHAP. x, 


examine. whether theſe are firſt truths in the _ 


I muſt however obſerve, that theſe axioms are 
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on this principle; ſuch a thing is ſuch a thing, or 
ſuch an idea is that idea, and no other. 

In fact, this truth or propoſition, & and tw 
make four, gives us no knowledge of any object 
diſtinct from our minds; and, were there but one 
man in the world, it would be always true that 


two and two make four ; for this very propoſition, \ 
two and two are four, tells us nothing, in fact, but Wil f 
that, when the idea of /wo is repeated, or taken Wil a 
twice, we give it the name of four: ſo that four 2 
is only wo taken twice, as two is nothing elſe but 
one taken twice ; which is not really, in any reſpect, f 
A firſt external truth that ſhews the conformity ¶ t 
of our thought with any object diſtin&t from our Wi ix 
actual thought, but only the ſame thought, or Wl v 
idea, which, being taken twice, has received a ney at 
name, for the conveniency of the language; for As 
to fay two and two make four, is ſaying no more ir 
than that wo taken twice is two taken twice, which is 
is what is called four. ar 
In like manner, to ſay that the whole is greater ſu 
than a part; is likewiſe but an internal truth ; for de 
whole is a greater quantity conceived, in which fv 
we diſtinguiſh many leſſer quantities, termed Wil of 


parts, To ſay, therefore, the whole is greater thai 
any of it; parts, is only ſaying that @ greater quat- 


to 

tity is à greater quantity, and not another quantity i wi 

that is leſs; or, ſuch an idea is ſuchan idea, and vi ce 
other. This plainly ſhews the nature of thok 
kinds 
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kinds of firſt principles, which are, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, nothing but logical or internal truths, and 
mere connections of ideas; but ſuch as point 
out no truth with reſpe& to the exiſtence of 

things ; for thoſe axioms would be equally true, 
| though nothing exiſted diſtin& from us. Did 
we know more than thoſe abſtracted truths, we 
ſhould poſſeſs no other but abſtracted knowledge, 
and connections of ideas, ſuch as the ſcience 
and demonſtrations of Geometry. (49, 50.) 

This may ſerve to ſhew the fallacy of a maxim 
frequently advanced by ſome men eſteemed for 
their depth and penetration : they ſay, that there 
is no truth but in Geometry. It is plain that thaſe 
very profound minds are loſt in their profundity, 
and do not well underſtand themſelves. In fact, 
as demonſtrations of Geometry are nothing but 
internal truths, that is, connections of ideas; it 
is manifeſtly falſe, that thoſe connections of ideas 
are no where elſe to be found but in objects: or 
ſubjects of Geometry. Similar and equally eri. 
dent may be diſcovered with reſpect to every 
ſubject within the reach of the human mind, and 
of which we have clear ideas. 

Knowledge may be alſo acquired with regard 
to the exiſtence of things diſtinct from us; from 
which conſequences may be deduced as certain as 
geometrical 3 
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We may further obſerve how erroneous it is 
in thoſe who pretend to prove, that a certain ob- 
ject really and truly exiſts diſtin& from us, by 
ſaying that no contradiction can be fhewn in what 


they advance relative to the exiſtence of that 


object. It is indeed enough to inform ns, that 
they have advanced nothing againſt an internal 
truth, which ſolely conſiſts in ſnewing a juſt con- 
nection of ideas; but it is not enough to demon- 
ſtrate, that what they have advanced agrees with 
an external truth; for the exiſtence of an object 
ſeparate from us, is not proved by a mere con- 
formity of ideas, that are only within ourſelves: 
it can be proved only by the ſentiment which Na- 
ture has placed in all men, or at leaſt in the 
greater part of them, to enable them to judge of 
the exiſtence of objects that are equally compre- 


henſible to them all; ſo that, when we are to judge 


There is no con · 
tradition in 


ſaying that we 


have no certain- 
ty of the exiſt- 
ence of bodies. 


of an object exiſting ſeparate from us, we cannot 
be determined but by that ſentiment, or by ſome 
conſequence thence deduced. This does not ex- 
clude the teſtimony of the ſenſes : on the contrary, 
common ſenſe convinces us that the teſtimony of 
the ſenſes is a rule of external truth in the circum- 
ſtances we have related. 2. 
There is, however, no contradiction in ſaying 
that we have no evident certainty of the exiſtence 
of bodies: this is no contradiction, I ſay, it is 
only a folly; becauſe, without denying that an 
| ide 


was* 7, _ = md A, 
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idea is that idea, which only conſtitutes the contra- 
diction, we deny the truth of a judgement which 
nature and common ſenſe dictate to all men: ſo 
that a Philoſopher who imagines he has attained 


even to every external truth, becauſe he has 


formed a long chain of propoſitions and ideas 
that follow in regular ſucceſſion, and among 
which there appears no contradiction, unleſs he 
likewiſe admits for firſt truths thoſe with which 
nature and common ſenſe inſpire mankind rela- 
tive to the exiſtence of things, may be aptly 
called a ſpecies of fool that is an excellent logician. 
Inventors of ſyſtems, conſidered merely as ſuch, 
are no more than excellent logicians, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Whether there are no other firſt truths but thoſe of 
which the idea is common to all men. 


E may, I think, diſtinguiſh two ſorts of 

firſt truths that are external: the one, 
of which I have been hitherto treating, compre- 
hends the firſt truths that extend to every ſitua- 
tion and diſpoſition of men in general, who have 
arrived at the age and uſe of reaſon : the other 
includes the firſt truths particularly attached to 
| | certain 
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PART I. certain diſpoſitions or ſituations of life; becauſe 
| they fuppote particular knowledge, experience, or 
practice, the equal acquiſition of which being once 
admitted, Nature does not fail to dictate to them 
all a common opinion with regard to certain 
objects. 
Ade der che Thus in all arts and ſciences a taſte is formed, 
arts is a tort of which is properly common ſenſe with reſpect to thoſe 
bdbjects; as the taſte with regard to ſtyle and cri- 
* ticiſm in claſſical learning ; that of deſign and co- 
fouring in painting, of ſinging and harmony in 
muſic, of cadence and a graceful air in dancing, 
and of penetration and great deſigns in the ſcience 
of politics and negoeiation. 
Kunde , As theſe ſorts of firlt truths ſuppoſs particular 
zorabſolute. fituations in which all men are not concerned, 
they muſt be admitted but relatively, and only 
with reſpect to ſituations of time, country, and 
other circumſtances, which always imply ſome- 
thing arbitrary. 
wal In admitting however theſe obſervations, nothing 
oſe torts of 5 . 
Grſt truths have. oppoſes our giving the name of firſt truths, in an 
anterior. extenſive ſenſe, though not with exact preciſion, : 
do all opinions which Nature generally ſuggeſts to 
the greater part of mankind with regard even to 
particular ſubjects, when thoſe opinions can nei- 
ther be proved nor attacked by opinions more clear 
. | and: certain as to the matter in queſtion. On this 
| ſenſe therefore what I have related of the taſte 
for 


ww \ 
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for the arts and ſciences may be conſidered as 


firſt truths: and ſuch are thoſe I ſhall explain at 


the end, and in the Fifth Part of this Treatiſe. 

It would be uſeleſs, therefore, to attempt to 
prove that there is a difference of ſtyle in certain 
compoſitions: it would be, I ſay, uſeleſs to ſeek 
to prove this to thoſe who have no taſte for ſtyle; 
or to demonſtrate the juſtneſs of cadence and 
meaſure to perſons who have no knowledge of 
dancing or muſic i but by practice in thoſe arts 
they are qualified to judge of them; and whatever 
is decided by the majority of them, will infallibly 
be the true taſte; for, as we are more certain of 
what is ſeen by many eyes than what is ſeen by 


one only, we are alſo more ſure of what is pro- 


nounced true by many, than what is, thought fo 
by a ſingle perſon: Therefore, what men moſt 
commonly think of things of which they are 
equally qualified to judge, before any arguments 
are uſed, is properly common ſenſe ; that is, what the 
fentiment of wiſe Nature has made moſt com- 
mon. | | 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Application of the rule of common ſenſe in order to diſ- 
cover in what true beauty conſiſts: 


Particular treatiſe has been recently pub- 
liſhed on the nature of the beautiful. The 
author has | enriched the work with a variety of 
ingenious and ſubtle reflections: I fear, however, 
that 1 in ſeveral places he gives, as explanations, 


| things hich require to be explained themſelves. 


What I have to offer on this ſubject, may be, I 
imagine, more fully verified: but my ideas, in 
order to be reliſned, will have occaſion for par- 
ticular examples, by which they ſhall be followed; 

and thoſe will make them more intelligible than 
_ might at firſt apppear. 

What is termed beautiful, or beauty, ſeems to 
me to conſiſt in that 'which is at the ſame time ih 
moſt common and moſt rare in things of the ſame ſpecies; 
or, to expreſs myſelf in another manner, it is that 
particular form, the moſt common of all the particular 
forms to be met with in the ſame ſpecies of things. 
This ſort of paradox requires explanation ; but 
the more we examine it, the more it will become 
plauſible: 


As 
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As an example of things of the fame ſpecies, CHAP, , 

let us take human faces. It is evident that, in 

this ſpecies, we find a number almoſt infinite of 8 
different particular forms, one of Which conſti- g 
tures beauty, Whilſt the reſt; however numerous 

they may be, couſtitute what is aut beauty, but 
defurmity or uglineſi. ] ſay then, that, among the 

numerous particular forms of deformity, none of 

them include ſo many faces formed after their 

model, as there are. formed after that particular 
| caſt which conſtitutes beauty: ſo that, in fifty 
p faces, there may be perhaps twelve or fifteen 


; Particular different forms, among which there 
| hall be but one that conſtitutes beauty; ant 
1 this is what makes beauty the moſt rare form, 1 
- 8 mean, with :refpett to ſo many other different 
; forms: but this particular form ſhall have eight 
n or ten different faces formed entirely, or almoſt 
entirely, after its own model; whereas each of 
0 the twelve or fifteen other particular forms ſhall 
have only two or three faces after its particular 
53 model, or perhaps but one, of ſuch deformity: 
at and this again makes beauty the moſt common 
ar form. | ein | 
77 The fame principle is verified, and becomes 
ut perhaps more apparent ſtill, in what conſtitutes 
ne the beauty of each ꝓatt of the fade. If wWeexa- 


mine the forecheads or nofes of fifty perſons, * 
As mall perhaps find ten +well-propotrionetl cans 
F 2 forty 
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forty otherwiſe: the ten will appear as if they 
were formed after the ſame model; whereas, out 
of the forty that are ill-ſhaped, not above two 
or three will be found of the ſame form, but al- 
moſt all different models; one ſhall be too long, 
another too ſhort; one with too great a riſe or 
hump, another flat ; one ſwelling above, another 


below; one pointed upwards, another ſpreading 


downwards; one too broad, another too narrow, 
&c. So that, as I have ſaid, in forty ill-ſhaped 
foreheads or noſes, we ſhall ſcarcely find any of 
ſimilar diſproportion, or deformity ; whereas, in 
the ten foreheads or noſes which I ſuppoſe well- 
ſhaped, the ſame kind of conformity and pro- 
portion will appear. In examining alſo the 


part that conſtitutes a particular deformity, . 


we ſhall find it is what rarely occurs in human 
faces; and the leſs frequently ſuch a part appears, 
the greater muſt be the deformity ; whereas, the 
part that forms a beauty is incomparably more 
common than any particular part whatever which 


conſtitutes a deformity. 
It will be perhaps ſaid, that it would follow 


Hun theſe principles, that all beautiful faces 
muſt reſemble each other, though it is evident 


that there are different beauties which have no 


reſemblance. But we muſt obſerve, that, how- 


ever beautiful a face may be, its parts are never 


equally and perfectly beautiful: were they all to 
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be ſo, even to the moſt minute, then all fine 
faces would actually have a reſemblance: and 
indeed, among all the particular forms, there is 
not one that makes men reſemble each other 
more than beauty; and thoſe perſons, whom, 
from their reſemblance, we are frequently apt to 
miſtake for one another, approach nearer to the 
nature of beauty than deformity. . People are 
never known to be miſtaken in diſtinguiſhing 
between two ugly faces, or deformed perſons. 
Painters never find it leſs difficult to take a like- 
neſs than when they are painting perſons that 
are ugly : and it always proves a more painful 
talk to draw very handſome. perſons, particularly 
if they are young; for the complexion being 
then more delicate and beautiful, and more ſuit- 
able to greater numbers, it is more difficult, in 
a portrait, to hit off what diſtinguiſhes the one 
from” the other ; whereas, by age, faces are 
lengthened or contracted, withered or . wrinkled, 
a thouſand different ways, in proportion as they 
fall off from the form of beauty : and thoſe dif- 
ferences which conſtitute uglineſs, leſſen the 
trouble of painters, and enable them to give a 
more characteriſtic likeneſs to their portraits, 

If we ſuppoſe that there are perfect beauties, 
though of forms entirely different, it will be 
found, that either the ſuppoſition is falſe, or 
that thoſe different forms of beauty have always 

F 3 more 
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nr. 1. more affinity between them than each of them 
has with any one of thoſe that conſtitute de- 

formity. Beſides, among thoſe! perfect beauties, 

one will be preferred: to the other, only by the 

part which is, at the ſame time, the moſt com- 

mon, and moſt rare, in the ſenſe J have men- 

tioned; otherwiſe the preference would be ar- 

bitrary, as it happens in different ages and coun- 

tries. We look upon blue eyes, at preſent, to 

be che moſt beautiful; black were moſt admired 

among the Romans: Specundum nigris aculis, „re- 

cc markable for fine black eyes, as Horace has it. 

PE 8 But, in order to illuſtrate the matter more 
confitts in pro- fully, let us examine what is generally ſaid upon 
2 the ſubject, when it is afferted, that beauty con- 

fits in proportion. What, I would aſk, is the na- 

ture of this proportion? From what ſtandard 

is it taken? Some perſons imagine they ſobve 

the difficulty by ſaying, that the proportion 

which conſtitutes beauty, is drawn from neceſ- 

ſity, and the ute for which each part of the body 

is deſigned, Though there is ſomething inge- 

nious, and perhaps juſt, in this idea, it is how- 

ever liable ro many diſcuſſions and rules that 

might be found arbitrary, We all allow, for 

example, that a very large mouth is a blemiſh 

in the face; I do not however ſee, that it is in 

any reſpect contrary to the neceſſity and uſe for 

which the mouth is intended: we ſpeak and eat 

| oF 
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at leaſt as well with a very large mouth as with 
a ſmall mouth, or one of middling ſize. 


To find, therefore, ſome fixed rule as to what 
is called beauty, we muſt, I imagine, recur to 
what I have advanced, that beauty conſiſts in 


the particular form which is moſt common 


among other particular forms found in things. 


of the ſame ſpecies, 

We may judge of this from what conſtitutes 
uglineſs. Nothing is more horrible than a mon- 
ſter; and yet it is a monſter for no other reaſon, 


only becauſe it has nothing in common with 


the human figure and form. By a contrary rea- 
ſon, therefore, what is moſt common in the 
human form and figure, is that which makes 
beauty; a form and quality the moſt oppoſite 
to what conſtitutes monſters. 

If beauty, moreover, which is generally ſaid 
to conſiſt in the true proportion of the parts of 
the face, were not founded on what is moſt 
common among men, whence could painting 
and ſculpture haye drawn rules of proportion 
relative to the parts of the body? How could 
men have conceived, that a forehead ſhould be 
of ſuch a length, breadth, or prominence, if 
any other but the juſt proportion were found 
moſt common? Would not the rules of paint- 
ing have been merely arbitrary, or rather would 
they ever have been rules? The ſize or ſtature 

F 4 of 
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CARED of a man, to be fine, according to rule, ſhould 

| be of ſuch a height, five feet and a half, for ex- 

ample, or fix feet: ſo that, ſhould a ſkilful 

painter be deſired ta make the fineſt figure poſ- 

ſible of a man of a natural ſize, he would not 

go beyond fix feet, which I ſuppoſe preſcribed 

by the rules of his art. Experience indeed will 

demonſtrate, that of fifty perſons we ſhall find 

a greater number of the height of ſix feet, or 

| near ſix feet, than of ſeyen or eight, five or four. 

Thus the proportion of the parts of the body 

is primitively derived from the height or ſtature; 

ſo that ſuch à height or ſize requires ſuch a 

length for the face, arms, legs, &c. and defor- 

mity will be increaſed, in proportion as it differs 

from the moſt common ſtandard, and leſſened, 

| the nearer it approaches to the ſame ; by which 
| the very rules themſelves muſt be governed. 

Þ ("IRE If it be ſaid, that rules would have been al- 

i oh form to ways eſtabliſhed according to what is uſually 


which we are 


molt accul- plealing to the eye, I anſwer, that what uſually 
„ pleaſes the eye is exactly the moſt common and 
moſt rare form in the ſenſe I have explained it. 

Should it be added,. that true beauty is that 

which is approved by connoiſſeurs, I would de- 

ſire, that mankind may firſt agree who are to be 

reckoned connoiſſeurs. This will not be ſo eaſily 

dane perhaps: but, when it is once determined, 

7 the 
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the taſte and opinion of connoiſſeurs will be al- 
ways found in favour of the form we have men- 
tioned; that is, the moſt common among other 


particular forms. This would incline me to ſu- 


ſpect, that the form which conſtitutes beauty is 
that, in fact, to which our eyes are moſt ac- 
cuſtomed. Should it be thence concluded, that 
beauty, at this rate, muſt be, in a great meaſure, 
arbitrary, I doubt whether ſuch a concluſion 
would be erroneous: it would, at leaſt, exempt 
us from ſeeking an eſſential and real character 
of beauty which we have not yet been able to 
diſcover. 3 

Whatever may be the ſtate of the matter, if 
the opinions of mankind ſhould be found nearly 
divided with regard to an object which one party 
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thought handſome and the other ugly, I would 


imagine, that there could be no mare real beauty, 
or uglineſs, on one ſidę than the other; and that 
it muſt abſolutely paſs for a beauty relative to 
the taſte of ſome, but arbitrary in itſelf, and 
with reſpect to the bulk of mankind. 
When all men, therefore, appear divided into 
thoſe of a fair complexion, and thoſe of a black, 
and each of the two parties think their own 
colour the moſt beautiful, without altering their 
opinion after maturely weighing the matrer, 
and making every obſervation poſſible, we muſt, 
in that caſe, ſay, that there is not more truth 
en 
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on one ſide than the other, no more real beauty 
in the faireſt than in the blackeſt complexion, 
nor in the faces of Europe than thoſe of Africa, 
unleſs it is a beauty relative to each of the two 
parties or countries, 

What has been ſaid of complexion or colour 


is naturally applicable to every other particular 


quality of beauty, On theſe principles, when 
lips are eſteemed handſome becauſe they are 
ſmall, or a noſe is thought well-ſhaped becauſe 
it is neither broad nor flat, we muſt ſay, if we 
would be juſt in our opinion, Thoſe are fine lips 
for Europe, but not for Africa, where lips, to be 
handſome, muſt be extremely thick, and a noſe 
ſhort, broad, and flat. Should we pretend to 
ridicule the beauty of the inhabitants of Africa, 
they, and all the blacks, who are very numerous, 
wilt taugh, in their turn, at our ſpecies of beauty; 
and, in order to decide on which fide the pre- 
ference lies, we muſt appeal to the ſenſe of the 
whole body of mankind, 

If it were true, as ſome perſons pretend, that 
the blacks have not the ſame diſlike to a fair 
complexion as we commonly have to theirs, it 


would then appear indubitable, that true beauty 


belongs to Europe and the neighbouring coun- 
tries; eſpecially as the blacks ſzem to be infe- 
rior in number to the whites. 

. What- 
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Whatever may be the caſe, if we ſuppoſe that 
true beauty is to be found in the world, it muſt 
inconteſtably be that form which is moſt com- 
mon to all nations; and if particular people, 
through prejudice, and peculiar habits, wilh not at 
firſt concur in this opinion, time and reflection 
muſt at length incline them to the more nume 
rous party, thas | is, to the ſide and N of 
Reaſon and Nature, 


CHAPTER XIV, 


Of the teſtimony of our ſenſes, and in what: manner. 
it holds the place of a firſt truth, 


HOUGH the exerciſe of our ſenſes: is ſo, 

familiar to us, that it does not ſeem differ- 
ent from ourſelves, we ſnould not, however, be 
leſs ſcrupulous in our enquiries: with regard to 
the rules of truth that may be thence drawn, 
fince it is the ſubject of maxims which merit the 
greater degree of inveſtigation, as they ſome- 
fimes appear contradictory to one another. 

For, on the one hand, when we are willing to 
give others the greateſt proof that can be ex- 
pected from us, with regard to the truth of a 
thing, we ſay, that we have feen it with our on 
eyes; 
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PART 1. eyes; and, if they ſuppoſe that we have actually 
ſeen it, they muſt neceſſarily believe it: the teſ- 
timony of the ſenſes is therefore, in this reſpect, 
a firſt truth, as it holds the place of a firſt prin- 

ciple, no farther enquiry being deſired, or even 
thought of. This is what is univerſally al- 


lowed. 
8 On the other ſide, all likewiſe agree, that the 
4excitful, ſenſes are deceitful ; and experience will not ſuf- 


fer us to doubt it. If we are, however, certain 
of a thing from our having ſeen it, how can the 
ſenſe of ſeeing deceive us? or, if it can deceive 
us, how are we certain of a thing for having 
ſeen it ? Uh 
8 The common anſwer to this difficulty is, that 
— 4 our ſight and other ſenſes may deceive us, when 
ener four they are not exerciſed with the requiſite condi- 
1 tions; that is, the organ muſt be ſound, and the 
object at a proper diſtance. When thoſe two 
rules, or conditions, are implied, they are gene- 
rally thought ſufficient. This, I think, how- 
ever, is not ſaying much, or even enough; for 
where 1s the uſe of our adducing, as rules that 
juſtify and evince the teſtimony of our ſenſes, 
thoſe conditions which we cannot ourſelves ſo 
far confirm as to know when we have truely & 
found them? mg 
voy- What infallible rule 1s given to me to judge fr 


We are not cer- 


tain that they thay the organs of my fight, hearing, and ſmell- Ine 


are ſound, 
ing 
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ing, are actually ſound? We have an inſtance Arb, 


of a man who had ſeen objects of a certain co- 


lour for the ſpace of twenty or thirty years; and, 


after a fit of ſickneſs that brought a kind of 


film on his eyes, the ſame objects appeared to 
him of a quite different hue. Had this man a 
right, before his diſorder, to be perſuaded that 
the organs of his ſight were perfectly ſound? 
What happened to him in a certain ſpace of time, 


and might have been the caſe with him all his 


life, may it not happen, and does it not actually 


happen, to many others? It is therefore true, 


that our organs do not give us a perfect cer- 
tainty, unleſs when they are perfectly formed: 
but they are ſo only in perfect conſtitutions; 
and, as thoſe are very rare, it follows, that there 
is ſcarce one of our organs but what is defective 


in ſome particular, and that none of our ſenſes 


can afford us a firſt truth, ſo as to leave us no- 

thing to ſeek beyond it. | 
Evident as this concluſion | may foam! it t does 
not however deſtroy another truth; which is, 
that we are certain of what we ſee. This contra- 
diction, whether real or | apparent, ſnews that 
ſomething has been left unexplained; for one 
rational maxim cannot contradict: another ratios 
nal maxim. In order to clear up this; let us 
firſt diſtinguiſh what is of a more . and 
inconteſtable certainty in the matter. 
No 


108. 
We are not the 
leſs certain of 
having ſeen 
what we have 
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ar; No perſon refuſes to acknowledge, that thi 

ſenſes give us a certainty of actual ſenſation; 
The aftual ſen- Which itt is impoſſible to doubt; ſo that I have a 
ation is a me- 


taphylcal cer- TenlIble perception of ſuch a colour; and ſuch a 
1 dound, whenever an 2 actually ſtrikes my 


eyes and ears. | 

we müden It is proper to obſerve, that ſome people "ſeem 

confound it tor confound this internal perception of an actual 

With the re- 4 ö ya? 5 1 

membrance we fenſation with an internal perception nearly ſimi- 
lar, Which is not however a ſenſation, but a fim- 
ple remembrance, or an idea ſtrongly rene wed, 
of a ſenſation: for example, when I call to mind, 
without the actual aſſiſtance of the ſenſes, the 
moſt lively idea poſſible of the whiteneſs ' of 
paper, it ſeems evident that the perception of 
this idea, renewed by the memory, differs abſo- 
lutely from the perception which 1 actually have 
of the whiteneſs of the paper when it is before 
my eyes, and I ſee it: however lively an imagi- 
nation may be, it does not come i the vi 
vacity of an actual ſenſation. 2 2 


. Our ſenſations give us therefore--an ous 


Se pe certainty of ſomething more 'than a fimple in- 


tion. tetfial Tefilation': and this more is à modif- 
dation, whieh, - beſides a particular vivacity of 
ſortiment; impreſſes our minds with an illea of 1 
being that acxualty èxiſts diſtinct fromeus, and 
which we. dull body; that is, our ſenſations give 


us the certainty of the exiſtence of bodies. Id 


not 
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4 


not ſpeak here of what might happen on extra- 


ordinary occaſions, by an effect of divine omni- 
potence in a preternatural manner; nor of what 
happens in ſleep, and a phrenzy; for the im- 
preſſions of a man who is awake, and in his 
ſenſes, are evidently diſtinguiſhed from all others. 

But what do we infallibly learn, by our ſenſes, 
of thoſe bodies conſidered in the ordinary and 
natural order; and what rule of truth do they 
furniſh us with, in order to judge of what the 
objects that ſtrike us are in themſelves? This is 
a matter, with reſpect to which perhaps we 
ſometimes -depend more than we Nr on 11 
teſtimony of the ſenſes. | 

They may, in fact, perſuade us that there are 
properties in corporeal things, capable of making 
a certain impreſſion on us; and this is whatis com- 
monly called a certain quality. They are therefore 
infallible in aſſuring us, that there is in 'botties 


4 quality, which by the eyes gives me the fen⸗ 


tient of what'T'call tohour ; by the euts, df what 
T'rerm found, Sc. but this knowledge is ſome- 
thing very vague and impetfect, as 1 n 
in de ſudſtadent refferttens. an 


113. 
Our ſenſes do 
uot diſcover the 
Internal quality 
of bodies; 


114. 
or all their ex- 
ternal proper- 
ves z 
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CHATTER: XV. 


In what our ſenſts are not a rule of truth. 


IRST; our ſenſes afford us no evidence of 
the ſecret in which conſiſts that diſpoſition 

of bodies, termed quality; which makes ſuch an 
impreſſion _ on me, and which we have recently 
mentioned. I fully perceive, and even evidently, 
that there is in certain bodies a property that 
produces in me the idea of heat and gravity; 
but what this property really is in itſelf, is a thing 
that generally eſcapes my ſenſes, and frequently 
even my reaſon : I have a glimmering idea only, 
that by a certain arrangement, and degree or 
kind of. motion, in the moſt minute parts of 
that body, there is a conformity between that 
body and the impreſſion it makes upon me. 


Thus I conjecture, that the power which the ſun. 


has of raiſing in me an idea of light; conſiſts in 


'a certain motion or impulſe of ſmall bodies, 


through the pores of the air, towards the retina 
of the eye: but as to this power in itſelf my 
eyes are perfectly blind, and my reaſon i is almoſt 
as much in the dark. 

2dly. The ſenſes give us no evidence of an 
infinite number even of the exterior properties 


that are found in objects, and which ſurpaſs the 


ſagacity 


dity 
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Agacity of our ſight, hearing, and ſmelling. This 
is evidently proved by microſcopes, which, in 
objects of fight, have enabled us to diſcover an 
immenſe variety of external properties, that ſhew 
an equal difference in the internal parts, and 
form ſo many different qualities : more perfect 
microſcopes would diſplay to our view other 
properties, of which we have neither a percep- 
2 nor perhaps an idea. 

Zdly. The ſenſes do not lots us of the 
preciſe impreſſions that are made on other men 
through their channel. As the impreſſion made 
on the ſenſes by corporeal qualities, depends on 
the diſpoſition of our organs; and this diſpoſition 
being nearly as various in men as their conſti- 
tutions or faces; it naturally follows, that the 
fame external quality muſt make ſo many different 


' impreſſions of ſenfation in different men. We 


ſee daily inſtances of this with regard to the 
taſte, ſight, and feeling : the ſame wine pro- 
duces in me a ſenſation of flatneſs or infipidity, 
and in another a ſenſation of a lively or briſk 
taſte « I cannot therefore be aſſured, that any 
certain body will make exactly the ſame im- 
preſſion on any other perſon that it' does on 
myſelf. 

4thly. As reaſon and experience teach us 
that bodies ſuffer a continual motion and change, 
err frequently imperceptible in their moſt 


CHAP. xv. 


115. 

nor the impreſ- 
fions that bodies 
may make on 
other men; 


2 


116. 
nor whether 
bodies preſerve 
the ſame qua- 
lities from one 
day to another. 


6G minute 


PART, I. 


117. 
Error of Mr. 
Le Clerc, with 
reſpect to the 


prerogative of 


che ſight. 
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minute parts, we cannot for a certainty judge, 
whether a body has, from one day to another, 


exadt)y, the ſame, quality or diſpoſition to make the 
impreſſigns on us it did before; for not only the 


indeed perceive the change of impreſſion ; but 


whether, it ſhould be attributed to the object, or 


ta me, is what I cannot know by the fole teſtimony 
of the organ of my ſenſes. It may be obſerved, 
that this is one of the cauſes of the great uncer- 
tainty of the rules of phyſic: they are, it is true, 
faundeg. on experience; but experience is never 
preciſely the ſame with regard to different per- 
ſons, or even with reſpect to the ſame perſon at 
different times. 

L cannot, however, conceive why certain phi- 
loſophers, like Mr. Le Clerc, attribute to ſome 
of che ſenſes, and particularly to the ſight, the 
priyilege of being leſs capable of deceiving us 
than, our other ſenſes. The proof he adduces, 
ſurpriſes. me ſtill more: it is, ſays he, becauſe 
what. 1 ſee, makes. a Aronger impreſſion an me than 
what I bear. I doubt whether on this, as on 
many other occaſions, he had himſelf a clear idea 
of his own aſſertions, 

Does he pretend that I have a perception leſs 
certain, and, leſs, intimate, of the, ſound that 
ſtrikes . ear, than of the colour which, meets 
my eyes? In hearing the queſtion, and diſtin- 

unten guiſhing 
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guiſhing the words, the difficulty is fully ex- 
plained. | 

His miſtake was occaſioned by à circumſtance, 
or rather expreſſion, daily uſed : it is, that we 
give greater credit to what we ſee than what wt 
hear ſaid, And this ſaying is, in fact, well 
founded: but does it imply, that the teſtimony 
of the ſight is more perfect than that of the 
hearing? Far from it: I am as intimately, and 
as certainly, perſuaded: of a ſound when I heat 
it, as of a colour when I ſee it. What then it 
the meaning of the maxim which Mr. Le Clere 
adduces as a proof with regard to the certairity 
of the evidence of the ſenſes? It is, that 1 
am more certain of a thing ] have ſeen, than of a 
thing I have not ſten ; for what I hear ſaid, with- 


.CT F 0 


e out being an eye-witneſs of it, is what I have 
Yo not ſeen. When I ſimply hear a thing ſaid, 
s without ſeeing it, what ſtrikes my ſenſes at the 
'Ss moment are the words uſed in relating the affair 


paſſed ; and I am then as certain that I hear the 
thing related, as I ſhould be of ſeeing” it if I 
had actually ſeen it: I have a right therefore to 
give as much credit to the evidence of my 'hear- 
ing, as to the teſtimony of my fight: The matter 
eſs is ſo manifeſt, that, if Mr. Le Clerc ſhould hap- 
hat pen to read: this, I am convinced he WIII himſelf 
ety be aftofiflied* at his miſtake, and even be the 
tin firſt 
ing G 2 


CHAP, xv. 
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give greater ere - 

dit to what we 
ſee than what 
we hear, 


PART I. 


119. 
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given only for 
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120. 
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firſt to laugh at ſo — a blunder in a phi- 
loſopher. 

To return to the degree of certainty, and rule 
of truth, which we derive from our ſenſes; we 
muſt allow, after what we have remarked, with 
the generality of philoſophers, that the ſenſes 
have been chiefly given to us for our conduct ip 
life, and not with a view of procuring us know- 
ledge for the mere gratification .of curioſity : 
and, in the practice of life, we have a guide ſtill 
ſuperior to our ſenſes, that is, reaſon, whoſe by- 


ſineſs it is to preſide over the exerciſe of the 


ſenſes, to employ them as ſubalterns, to hear 
their reports, and correct them when neceſlary. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


What may hold the place of firſt cake 6 in the teſtimony 
of the ſenſes. 


HE firſt truths which our ſenſes teach us, 
may be reduced chiefly to three heads. 

iſt, They always give a faithful report of things 
as they appear to them: 2dly, What appears to 
them is almoſt always conformable to the truth 
in matters proper for men in general to know, 
unleſs ſome rational cauſe of doubt preſents 
itſelf; 3dly, It will be eaſy to diſcern when 
| the 
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the evidence of the ſenſes is doubtful, by the 
reflections we ſhall point out. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Cnr mms 


The ſenſes always give a faithful report of They aways 


what appears to them : this is manifeſt, as they 
are neceſſary faculties that act by the neceſſary 
impreſſion of objects, to which the reports of 
our ſenſes is always conformable. The eye fixed 
upon a ſhip which is advancing with rapidity, 
reports that the ſhore appears to it to move the 
contrary way : this 1s what appears to the eye, 
I ſay, and what muſt appear to it; for in thoſe 
circumſtances the eye receives the ſame impreſ- 
ſions as if the veſſel and ſhore were advancing 


oppoſite ways: phyſical obſervations and the 


rules of optics both teach this. The ſenſes there- 
fore always inform the ſoul- of what muſt, and 
neceſſarily does appear to them, according tg 
the circumſtances they zre in. | 
If we view the matter in this light, the ſenſes 


never deceive us; but we deceive ourſelves by 
our own imprudence, with reſpect to the faithful 
report of our ſenſes. Their fidelity does not 


conſiſt in informing the ſoul of what is, but of 
what appears to them: it is her province to 


diſtinguiſh the real ſtate of things from what they 


appear to them. 
2dly. . What appears to our ſenſes is almoſt 
always conformable to truth, in circumſtances 
relating to the conduct and general wants of 
G 3 | life, 


report what 
appears to 


them. 


122+ 
What appears to 
them is true in 


things that re- 


late to the com 
mon wants of 
life. 
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They give us 
but little infor- 
mation of what 


does not 


cern thoſe 


yauts, 


con- 
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life. Thus, with regard to ſuſtenance and nou- 
riſhment, the ſenſes ſufficiently enable us to 
diſcern the objects made uſe of for that purpoſe ; 
ſo that the more ſalutary a thing is to us, the 
greater, generally, is the number of different ſen- 
ſations that aſſiſt us to diſtinguiſh it; and what 
we cannot diſcern by their aſſiſtance, are not 
objects of our wants, but of our curioſity. 

Thus the ſenſes do not commonly enable us to 
diſcern, in vinegar and cheeſe, the infinite numbers 
of mites and ſmall worms with which they ſwarm: 
this however is a truth, but not one of thoſe to 


which the ſenſes owe their teſtimony, If we 


make them ſubſervient to the attainment of ſuch 


knowledge, it is an advantage we derive from 


them, that is, as it were, a work of ſupererogation 


to their function. Though they ſhould therefore 
on ſuch an occaſion fail to inform us, or give us 
a wrong information, we ought nat however to 


charge their teſtimony with falſchood, as it is not 
deſigned to inform us of the truth in thoſe mat- 


ters: it may be compared to a witneſs whe ſhould 


always ſpeak true as to things within his know- 


ledge, and adviſe us not to rely an what might 


appear to him in other articles abaut which he 


ſhould be examined: if we are deceived on ſuch 


an occaſion, we. are. deceived by ourfelves, and 


They 1 not Not by the evidence. The teftimany, however, 


. of the ſenſes, f is not the les. 0 figlt- truth in what 


relates 


. 
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relates to the wants and cuſtoms common to all CHAP.XVL 
men; unleſs, as I have added, the mind ſhould 
conceive ſome reaſon for forming a doubt or an 
opinion contrary to what appears fo them: in 
which cafe the following rules may be ob- 
ſerved. 
When our reaſon, otherwiſe inftrafa by der- Ment df ret 
tain facts and reflectious, teaches us to 155 — — 
manifeſtly contrary to what appears to our ſenſes, * 
their teſtimony on this occaſion is by no means 
à rule of truth. Thus, though tlie diaigeter of 
the ſun does not appear Wee than two feet, and 
that of the ſtars one itich; reaſon, however, 
taught by inconteſtable facts and Evident Know- 
edge; informs us that the ſun and ſtars de int 
nitely larger than they appear: 3 
2. When what actually appears to a ag 
is contrary to what has appeared to them at other 
times; (for we are then apt to judge either that 
the obje& is not hear enough, or that ſ one 
change has happened in the object itſelf, or in our 


/ JLLid 1 


organs) as our feafoni on thoſs octafishs mani- 
teſtly finds ſotnethihg to Löhträdt & what appears 
to our ſenſes, it ſnould avoid forming any deter- 
minate opinion, rather than riſk a falſe deciſion. 

Age and experience are of great aſſiſtance to ae and covert. 
us in diſcerning the teſtimony of the ſenſes. A danse 575 
child who perceives his image in water, or a er. 
looking g glas. takes it for another child; but ex- 


84 perience 


q 
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rey T I. ,  perience having prompted him to put his hand 


127. 
They are like- 
wiſe confirmed 
by the teſtimony * 
of different per- 
ſons, 


into the water, or on the mirror, he ſoon reforms 
the ſenſe of ſight by that of feeling; and he is 
convinced in time that there is no child where 


he fancied he ſaw one. The uncultivated native 


of a country where it never freezes, when he viſits 
our regions, is apt to take a piece of ice for a 
ſtone; but experience having ſhewn him that ice 
will diſſolve in water, he immediately corrects 
the ſenſe of feeling by that of ſeeing. | 

The third rule is, when that which appears to 
our ſenſes is contrary jt what appears to the ſenſes 
of other men, whoſe rgans, we haye reaſon to 
believe, are as well formed as our own; ſo that, 
if my eyes make a report contrary to that of the 
eyes of all other men, I ſhould rather believe my 
own particular ſenſe miſtaken than all their ſenſes 
in general. 3 oy 

It is, in fact, impoſſible that à great number of 
men ſhould have their organs erroneous as to a 
point in which they unanimouſly agree that it ii 
mine which is defective; for Nature then would 
lead to error, and be wanting to berſelf. 


| C HAP- 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Elucidation of a difficulty propoſed by ſome Philſo 
phers, relative to the error of our ſenſes, with re- 
ſpe to the extent of objefs of fight. 


OME Philoſophers have endeayoured to ſhew 
that our eyes are continually miſleading us, 
pecauſe their report is generally falſe with regard 
to real extent or greatneſs; but I would willingly 
know from thofe philoſophers, whether our eyes 
have been given to us for the abſolute. purpoſe 
of judging of the extent of objects. This is a 
ſpeculation of little importance, perhaps; but it 
may however teach us that the extent of bodies 
is not the proper and peculiar object of the ſight ; 
and we muſt not charge it with an error, if it is 
defective in a point that is neither the object nor 
ſubject of its function. 
Colours are the proper and peculiar object of 
the fight. It is true indeed, that, according to the , 


different angles which the rays of light may acci- 


dentally form on the retina, the mind takes occaſion 
to judge conjecturally with regard to the diſtance 
and extent of objects; but this conjectural judge- 
ment is not more eſſentially dependent on the 
ſenſe gf ſeeing than an that of hearing: the latter, 

. by 
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by its organ the ear, is likewiſe accuſtomed to 
give accidental evidence of the greatneſs and di- 
ſtance of ſonorous bodies, which, in proportion 
to their extent and remoteneſs, produce in the air 
ſtronger or weaker undulations that ſtrike the ear 
more forcibly. But, would it be therefore juſt to 
pretend to demonſtrate the errors of our ſenſes, 
becauſe the ear does not enable us to judge exactly 
of the greatneſs and diſtance of objects? I think 
not; becauſe on thoſe occaſions the ear does not 
perform the particular function of the organ of 
hearing, but ſupplies, as it were by accident, the 
function of feeling, to which it properly belongs 

ro diſcover the greatneſs and diſtance of things. 
We may be convinced of this by univerſal 
practice. The true and eſtabliſhed meaſures of 
greatneſs are inches, feet, hands, and cubits, 
which are taken from different parts of the hu- 
man body : for, though the organ of feeling is 
diſperſed over all parts of the body, it reſides 
more ſenſibly in ſome than in others, and par- 
ticularly in the hand, whoſe peculiar buſineſs it 
is to take the juſt dimenſions of extent, in mea- 
ſuring, by its own proper extent, the greatneſs 
of the object to which it is applied; and, unleſs 
the report of the eyes, with reſpect to extent, is 
thus confirmed by the report of the hand, br of 
| ſome other part that may be meaſured by, of pro- 
portioned to the hand, the report of the- eyes, 
| | with 
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with regard to extent, muſt always be reckoned 
dubious. The viſual ſenſe is not, however, more 
deceitful on that account, nor its function more 
jmperfect; becauſe of itſelf, and by the direct in- 
ſtitution of Nature, it extends omy to the diſco- 
very of colours, and by accident alone to the 
diſcovery of the diſtance and greatneſs of objects. 


CHAP, XVII, 
——A—— 


The ſenſes, therefore, are leſs to be accuſed of 


deceiving us in the inſtance above mentioned, 
than our own falſe ideas of the proper function of 
each of our ſenſes. 

The teſtimony of the eyes and ears may ſome- 
times, it is true, ſupply the place of the teſtimony 
of feeling, in what relates to the extent and di- 
ſtance of objects; but they are, as I have ſaid, by 
no means a perfect evidence in themſelves of ex- 
tent, as the feeling gives à leſs ſuſpicious teſti- 
mony, or rather the moſt complete and juſt te- 
ſtimony we can poſſibly attain. 

What idea, I would willingly enquire, is 
formed of abſolute extent, by thoſe who accuſe 
the viſual fenſe of not informing us exactly of 
the nature of this abſolute extent ? 

Extent or greatneſs, ſay Geometricians, is no 
more than a proportion, relation, campariſon, 
pr judgement, by which we diſcover in what an 
obje& is more or Iefs than another; but in all 
this we cannot find the idea of abſolute extent, as 
2 extent is eſſentially relative. We mult not, 

therefore, 
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therefore, reproach our ſenſes with having plunged 


us into an abyſs of errors becauſe they do not 
make known abſolute extent, which neither exiſts, 
nor can exiſt, and which even implies a contra- 


| diction in itſelf. 


134+ 
Had there never 
been but one 
bowl in the 
world, it would 
neither be big 
nor little. 


In fact, had there never been but one howl in 
the world, what anſwer could a rational being 
make, if he ſhould be aſked what was the abſolute 
extent of that bowl? It would be impaſſible for 
him to give any ; and he mult ſee no ſenſe jn the 
propoſition, unleſs he ſhould be prompted to en- 
quire, In relation, or in compariſon, to what would 
you haye me judge of the extent of the bowl? If, 
after this, any perſon ſhould reply, I do not ſpeak 
relatively, or comparatively, but of the abſolute 
extent of the bowl, and I aſt you preciſely what it is; 
this queſtion, it is evident, would be mere idle 
verboſity. 

The ſame thing daily happens to ourſelves, 
when things we are unacquainted with are pre- 
ſented to our view. If a machine, far example, 
is exhibited, to the uſe of which we. are ſtrangers, 
and we are aſked whether we think it large, we 
know not what anſwer to make, becauſe we are 
incapable of forming any compariſon. In fact, 
the ſame ſpace or compaſs, as that of a nut, is 
at the ſame time time both great and ſmall ; as a 
diamond of equal ſize would be a very large one, 
and a melon of the like bigneſs extremely ſmall; 

E BY ee | * 
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there is therefore no abſolute extent ; and with 
reſpect to this there can be no error, either in the 
{enſes, or the mind. 

This being ſuppoſed; of what als are particu- 
lar obſervations to ſhew that ſmall eyes, as thoſe 
of a fly, mult ſee objects of a quite different ex- 
rent from what they would be ſeen by the eyes of 
an elephant? What concluſion is to be thence 
drawn? If the fly and the elephant had under- 


ſtanding, neither of them on that account would - 


have a falſe idea of extent; for all extent being 
relative, they would each of them judge of the ex- 
tent of objects by their own, of which they ſhould. 
have a perception. They might very juſtly ſay, 


Such an object is ſo many times bigger or leſs 
than my body, or ſuch a particular part of my 
body: and in this reſpe&, notwithſtanding the 


difference of their eyes, their judgement with 


regard to extent would be ſtill Wan true on. 


both ſides. 


This is what likewiſe — wich * on 
men: however different may be. the impreſſion 
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135. 
Every one 
judgesof extent, 
or greatneſs, ac- 
cording to his 
own, 


made on their eyes by the extent of objects, their 


ideas of the extent of objects are equally juſt ; 
becauſe each meaſures them according to the 
ſentiment he has of his own particular extent. 
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thereſore, reproach our ſenſes with having plunged 
us into an abyſs of errors becauſe they do not 
make known abſolute extent, which neither exiſts, 
nor can exiſt, and which even implies a contra- 
diction in itſelf. 
In fact, had there never been but one howl in 
the world, what anſwer could a rational being 
make, if he ſhould be aſked what was the abſolute 
extent of that bowl? It would be impaſſible for 
him to give any ; and he mult ſee no ſenſe jn the 
propoſition, unleſs he ſhould be prompted to en- 
quire, In relation, or in compariſon, to what would 
you hape me judge of the extent of the bowl? If, 
after this, any perſon ſhould reply, I do not ſpeak 
relatively, or comparatively, but of the abſolute 
extent of the bowl, and I aſt you preciſely what it is; 
this queſtion, it is e would be mere idle 
verboſity. 

The ſame thing daily happens to ourſelves, 
when things we are unacquainted with are pre- 


ſented to our view. If a machine, for example, 


1s exhibited, to the uſe of which we are ſtrangers, 
and we are aſked whether we think it large, we 
know not what anſwer to make, becauſe we are 
incapable of forming any compariſon. In fact, 
the ſame ſpace or compaſs, as that of a nut, is 
at the ſame time time both great and ſmall ; as a 
diamond of equal ſize would be a very large one, 
and a melon of the like bigneſs extremely ſmall; 

thers 
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there is therefore no abſolute extent; and with 
reſpect to this there can be no error, either in the 
ſlenſes, or the mind. 

This being ſuppoſed; of what uſe are particu- 
lar obſervations to ſhew that ſmall eyes, as thoſe 
of a fly, mult ſee objects of a quite different ex- 
tent from what they would be ſeen by the eyes of 
an elephant? What concluſion is to be thence 
drawn? If the fly and the elephant had under- 
ſtanding, neither of them on that account would 
have a falſe idea of extent; for all extent being 
relative, they would each of them judge of the ex- 
tent of objects by their own, of which they ſhould. 
have a perception. They might very juſtly ſay, 
Such an object is ſo many times bigger or leſs 
than my body, or ſuch a particular part of my 
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135. 
Every one 
judgesof extent, 
or greatneſs, ac- 
cording to his 
own, 


body: and in this reſpect, notwithſtanding the | 


difference of their eyes, their judgement with 


regard to extent would be ſtill an true on 


both ſides. 


This is what likewiſe 3 * —_ ta 
men: however different may be. the impreſſion 


made on their eyes by the extent of objects, their 
ideas of the extent of objects are equally juſt; 
becauſe each meaſures them according to the 


ſentiment he has of his own particular extent. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


the teftimony of the ſenſes a rule of truth. 


the teſtimony of the ſenſes is not contra- 

; difted in us, firſt, either by our own reafon; 
ſecondly; by a previous teſtimony of the ſame 
ſenſes ; or; thirdly, by an actual teſtimony of ano- 
ther of our ſenſes; or, fourthly, by the evidence 
of the ſenſes of other men; it is then indubitable 


that the teſtimony of the ſenſes is a ſpecies of _ 


firſt truth. 
It is proper to remember here, that the teſti: 


mony of the ſenſes does not affect all the parts 


of the object by which they are ſtruck, as a 
great number of thoſe parts make no impfeſſion 
on us; for their ſubtility and minuteneſs are in- 
finitely beyond the reach of our ſenſes, which are 
conſequently incapable of ſhewing us all the qua- 
lities inherent in the object. 

What ſhall I infallibly learn from the ſenſes, 
ſuppoſing: the conditions above mentioned? All 
that is; as I have ſaid, of general uſe for the 
conduct and ſuppart of life: for example, that 

certain 


th; 


n 
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certain bodies are liquid, and not hard or ſolid ; 
that bread is ſolid nouriſhment, and that water 
is proper to dilute it; that it is day at certain 
hours, and night at others; that the weather 
is rainy, or. ſerene: and ſo of other common 
truths of that nature; with regard to which we 
have as real a certainty, though of a different or- 
der, as of the certainty of our on exiſtence. 
But ſome perſons will perhaps aſk, whether it 
is not poſſible for our ſenſes to deceive- us, at 
leaſt by a miracle, even under the cireumſtances 
we have mentioned. It is very poſſible; and 


CHAP.XVIIk 


moreover, the certainty of the ſenſes is con- 


fined to the order of Nature, which it ſuppoſes ; 
and beyond that its prerogatives do not extend : 
this is ſo glaring. and obvious in itſelf, that it 
_—_ no farther explanation, » 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Of human authority, which, in certain menen 
Boldt the place of a firſt truth. 


Y authority I mean the teſtimony of others, 
Vas far at .it may be a motive for judging 
that 4 thing is true. 

Two kinds of authority ara chiefly: diſtin«= 
guiſhed.; dizine, and human. Divine authority is 
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the teſtimony of God himſelf; and human, the 


teſtimony of men. 
Suppoſing God to be * n itſelf, it is im- 


poſſible not to judge a thing true when it is evi- 


dent that it has been ſaid by him. When we 
therefore reſiſt divine faith, it is either becauſe 
we are not convinced that God has confirmed the 
articles of our faith, or that we have not the idea 
of God. a 12 

— authority is founded on the reports 
of men: for, though all men are fallible, there 
are, however, circumſtances in which we ſhould 
not reſiſt their. teſtimony, and where it is even 
impoſſible for a rational man to reject it. In ſuch 
caſes human authority holds the place of a firſt 
truth, beyond which there is no proceeding. 

It is neceſſary . to inveſtigate thoſe circum- 
ſtances, in order to analyſe that ſpecies of firſt 
truth which 1s generally called moral certainty. 

Nature has furniſhed men with ſuch a diſpoſi- 
tion for diſcovering truth when it is within the 
reach of their comprehenſion, and for avowing it 
when they are not reſtrained by paſſion. or intereſt, 


that it 1s impoſſible all ſhould concur in acknow- | 


ledging a falſchood for truth. 

When we ſee, therefore, that no paſſion or in- 
tereſt can influence all men to atteſt unanimouſly 
certain facts, ſuch as, that there exiſts a city called 
Rome, or Conſtantinople; that a ſovereign reigned 
; in 
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in England of the name of , Canute, &c. the ſole 
teſtimpny of men united in opinion with regard 


to thoſe matters, is to my mind a, rule of truth 
that neceſſarily captivates my judgement, and 
conſequently is a real certainty or evidence in 


the following Ts ; 


| * I. If the knowledge of the truth in queſtion "” 
> ſuch as may be perfectly attained by the men 


who atteſt j It. f 8 

2. If their number is ; fo great, that a2 more 
conſiderable cannot be even delired by men of 
ſenſe for a ſecure teſtimony. 

3. If there is not the leaſt room to fufped 
either intereſt or paſſion in their evidence. 

4. If their teſtimony is not contradicted even 
by thoſe who might be intereſted in oppo- 


ling it. 


Some one of theſe circumſtances perhaps, and 
el pecially the latter, is not neceſſary ; and, 
though it ſhould be wanting, the authority of 
men would not be the leſs a rule of truth: 
but, when the four are found united, I fay, that 
it is a rule of truth, of ſuch certainty, that no 
rational man either can, or ever will diſpute it. 

The proof is drawn from what I hive ad- 
vanced, viz. that, in thoſe circumſtances, if we 
mean to be candid, we ſhall find it impoſſible 

H not 
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not to judge the thing true: therefore, ſays Mr. 
Locke, we admit it as eaſily, and adhere to it 
as firmly, as if it were a certain knowledge; ſo 
that, in conſequence thereof, we reaſon and act 
with as little doubt, as if it were a perfect demon- 
ſtration. 

I am however Cutpriſed, that Mr. Locke gives 
only the name of probability to this rule of our 
judgements: his words are theſe. The higheſt de- 
gree of probability is, when the general conſent of all 
men, in all ages, as far as can be known, concurs 
with conſtant experience in confirming the truth of 4 
particular fact atteſted by ſincere witneſſes. I am, 
I fay, ſurpriſed that Mr. Locke ſhould give no 
more to all this than the name of probability. It 
is not, however, my intention to loſe time in 
difputing about a word: Mr. Locke, perhaps, 
confined the name of certainty to ſuch knowledge 
as we acquire only by perſonal experience; but 
it muft be acknowledged, that the juſtnefs nei- 
ther of his thoughts nor expreſſions would have 
ſuffered, if he had, on this occaſion, conformed 
to general practice: at any rate, he ſhould have 
aſſigned his motives for the deviation, where ns 
plaufible reaſon appears to juſtify it. 

In fact, when he fays, that we adhere to this 
probability as firmly as to à certain knowledge, does 
he not ſay, that it is not à certain knowledge? and, 


if it be not, why does he declare, that it excludes 
{ all 


ay A ao o- * 


40 doubt equally with a perfet# demonſtratian? Can 


à knowledge that excludes all doubt equally with 
a demonſtration, be leſs than certain and evi- 


dent? 8 
Laying aſide, however, this ſpecies of contra- 


diction, if Mr. Locke really refuſed to admit, as 


an infallible rule of truth, what he has ſimply 
denominated probability, and which he afterwards 
does not ſcruple to call aſſurance, I would will- 
ingly aſk, why he receives as a certainty the 
evidence of the eyes, and not the unanimous te- 
ſtimony of all men? Is it not Nature alike, in 
both caſes, that impoſes the neceſſity of aſſent to 
thoſe teſtimonies, and convinces us that neither 
can deceive us ? 

And, indeed, there is no perſon, any way conver- 
fant with hiſtory, who is not at leaſt as fully con- 
vinced that there has exiſted a city called Car- 
thage, as he 1s certain of what he has been eye- 
witneſs to; ſo that it is no leſs impoſſible for 
me to judge that all authors have been miſtaken 
in this matter, than it is to believe that my eyes 
deceive me when I exert all imaginable care to 
rectify their uſe. 

Mr. Locke moreover confeſſes, it is impoſſible 
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order, as to form a poem ſo regular and elegant 
as the ZEneid of Virgil: nor is it leſs impoſſible 
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for me to believe that all men have been de- 
ceived, or have agreed to deceive me by per- 
ſuading me to think that there exiſted a city of 
Carthage. It is therefore certain, that I am by 
no meins at liberty to form a judgement con- 
trary to the unanimous teſtimony of men: it 
appears evident to me, that authority, taken in 
this light, is not a ſimple probability, but a real 
certainty. | N | 
I confeſs however, at the ſame time, that the 
latter kind of certainty, which forces my judge- 
ment with equal reality, ſubjects it nevertheleſs 
with leſs rapidity and vigour. I am not more 
certain that I have at this moment a paper be- 
fore my eyes, than I am of the preſent exiſtence 
of the city of Conſtantinople, and that there was 
formerly a city of Carthage : but the firſt cer: 
tainty makes ſtill a more lively impreſſion on me 
than the ſecond; and this is what confirms, in 
a very rational ſenſe, the maxim mentioned elſe- 
where, that we give greater credit to what. We ſee; 
than to what we hear; that is to ſay, we adhere 
to it; if not with more truth, at leaſt with greater 
ſenſibility. | 
The teſtimonies of human authority, univer- 
fally received, form the higheſt degree of that 
kind of certainty commonly ſtyled moral cer- 
painty. | To 
r This 
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This name merits particular attention, as it 
gives us to underſtand, that this ſpecies of cer- 
tainty has a particular relation to the manners 
and conduct of men in the correſpondence 
and ſociety naturally kept up between them. 


Such, in fact, is the ſort of certainty by which 


they are governed in their deſigns, proſpects, 


enterpriſes, and general proceedings; ſo that he 


who ſhould act contrary to this kind of certainty 
would appear as extravagant, and would be 
as really ſo, as if it were a metaphyſical or 
geometrical certainty. 1 

Moral certainty however ſeems to have ſome 
degrees; and it makes leſs impreſſion on us, in 
proportion as the conditions I have mentioned 
are found leſs numerous and forcible. 


Suppoſe, therefore, it relates to an hiſtorical 


fact, even thoſe, with reſpect to whom it is aſ- 
ſerted, are leſs fully perſuaded of its truth when 
they ſee it contradicted by others; for, though it 
is ſeen thoſe are ſomewhat miſtaken in the matter, 
their judgement however leaves a kind of ſuſpi- 
cion, that they ſee perhaps ſomething in the affair 
in queſtion which eſcapes us. 

But, on the other hand, we muſt alſo allow, 
that moral certainty ſtill prevails, notwithſtanding 
thoſe ſhadows of ſuſpicion produced by weak 
imaginations, which are quickly diſperſed by a 
more ſerious attention: ſo that thoſc who have 
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inveſtigated the truth of certain hiſtorical facts, 
remain firmly convinced of them, though they 
ſee them contradicted by authors and perſons 
whom intereſt or paſſion influences to ſpeak and 


think differently from others. 


152. 
The three prin- 
cipal conditions 
are ſufficient. 


It ſeems therefore, as I have hinted, that mo- 
ral certainty, at leaſt when it is not in the higheſt 
degree, requires only the two or three condi- 
tions firſt mentioned, viz, 1. That the authority 
and teſtimony of men appertain to facts of which 
the knowledge is perfectly within the reach of 
thoſe who relate them, and that they could not 
have been miſtaken. 

2. That they muſt be ſo numerous, and of ſuch 
g characters and diſpoſitions, that there 

anne be any room for ſuſpecting them of col - 
juſion. 


3. Their teſtimony muſt be free from eyery 


appearance of paſſion or intereſt, 
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CHAPTER N 


An appendix upon memory : whether it is a rule of 
truth. 


TT is neceſſary to mention here a rule of truth, 
which appears to ſome people to be the ſame 
with thoſe we have been ſpeaking of, and which 
however might be thought different. It conſiſts 
in the ſimple remembrance of truths, and not in 
the actual impreſſion they make upon us, which 


| 153˙ 
The memory of 
certain facts. 


relates as much to truths that are /ogical and con- 


ſequential, as thoſe that are rea! and primary. It 
is aſked, for example, whether, after having known 
by rational deduction all the conſequences of a 
principle, I am as well convinced of it when 1 
afterwards ſimply recolle& the aſſurance I gained 
by argument, as when it was preſent to my mind, 
and actually convinced me. In like manner it 
is aſked, whether I am as fully aſſured of a thing 
which I remember to have ſeen, as when I actu- 
ally ſaw it. 

If the degree of vivacity of impreſſion is con- 
ſidered in the certainty, all the world will allow, 
that it is greater on one ſide than the other; the 
conyiction being quite differently ſenſible, when 

_ | ſee, 
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I ſee, from what it is when I only recollect to 


have ſeen. 
| Beſides, may I not poſſibly happen to miſtake 


an imaginary for a real remembrance? If it be, 


however, a remembrance that is very diſtinct and 
circumſtantial, it ſupplies the place of the actual 
prefence of the object, and we cannot be miſ- 
taken in it; but, if the memory be ever ſo little 
impaired or obſcured, as is the caſe with almoſt 
every perſon ſooner or later, though in a manner 
frequently imperceptible, we ſhould be cautious 
of the conviction that is derived from memory. 
Perſonal experience, however, and reflection, muſt 
regulate the greater or leſs degree of credit that 
is to be given to the certainty 'of the memory, 
This may ſuggeſt a very important reflection. 

We find ſome people attached to certain opi- 
nions; and, becauſe they cannot actually ac- 
count for them, they are conſidered as wrong- 
headed and obſtinate; which is not always the 
caſe: it ariſes only from their not recollecting 
the reaſons of their opinion, while they clearly 
remember that they were deeply impreſſed and 
fully convinced by them. Sometimes alſo it may 


be a pretext of obſtinacy, in order to perſuade 


themſelves that nothing can be added or oppoſed 
to the reaſons of which they imagine they have 
felt all the force. When things, therefore, merit 
attention, we ſhould, in matters of proofs and 
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arguments, rarely truſt to the ſimple remem- 
brance of our having been convinced by them ; 
but we ſhould actually recall them to the me- 
mory, and diſtruſt them the more, the greater 
difficulty we find in tracing them; becauſe no- 
thing remains ſo deeply imprefled on the mind, 
and is more eaſily recovered, eſpecially when it 
is wanting, than a ſolid reaſon. I know that this 
maxim is not ſo general but it may admir of ex- 
ceptions ; but they are too few, generally ſpeak- 
ing, to reſtrain us from adhering, in practice, to 
the rule here laid down. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


of rules of probability, which ſupply the place of firſt 
truths in y tbe common condutt of Hie. 


RUTH is a iti of ſuch importance to 
man, that he ſhould always purſue the beſt 
methods for attaining it; and, when the object 
cludes all his reſearches, he ſhould remedy the 
diſappoihtment' by attaching himſelf to what 
comes neareſt to it ; and what comes neareſt to 
it, we call probability. | 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that a thing, or ra- 
ther an opinion, approaches the truth only in 
pertain particulars; for; to EO the 7ruth is 
xr | — Fo 


156. 
Probability ſup- 
plies the place 
of truth, 


157. g 
It reſembles the 
truth only in 
certain * 
culars. 
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158. 
In ſome partĩcu - 
culars alſo it is 


like falſehood. 


159. 
What equally 
reſembles truth 
and falſcheod is 
Not probable, 
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reſemble the truth; that is, to be proper for form- 
ing or renewing in the mind the idea of truth: 
and, if an opinion were to produce equal ideas of 
truth, in every point of view in which it might be 
conſidered, nothing would appear in it but what 
was true; neither could we judge the matter 
otherwife than true ; and it would in that caſe 
be really true, or the truth itſelf. 

As what is not true, however, is falſe; and 
as what does not reſemble truth reſembles falſe- 
hood; we find in every thing, that is ſimply called 
probability, ſome circumſtances that reſemble falſe- 
hood: it would be a miſapplication, therefore, of 
terms, to ſay an opinion is preciſely probable be- 
cauſe it is found in ſeveral particulars to reſem- 
ble truth. Opinions having other parts that re- 
ſemble falſehood, thoſe oppoſite ſides ſhould be 
duly weighed, in order to know which preponde- 
rate, that we may properly attribute the quality 
of probability to the opinion conſidered ; with- 


out which, it would be at the ſame time probable. 
and not probable; which would be merely ca- 


villing, or playing upon words. 
In fact, what ſenſe would there be in ſaying, 
I call reſembling truth what reſembles falſchood as 
much as truth? Were we aſked what colour a 
ſtuff, equally ſtained with black and white, re- 
ſembles, would we anſwer, that it reſembles white 
becauſe it is partly white? An enquiry might 
be 
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be made at the ſame time, why we did not ſay 
likewiſe that it reſembled black, as it had as 
much of the one as the other? With leſs reaſon 
could we ſay, that the colour of the ſtuff re- 
ſembled white, if it had more of black than of 
white: on the contrary, if the white predominated 
much more than the black, ſo as to give us ſuch 
a ſtrong idea of white that the black ſhould, 
comparatively, make but a very faint impreſſion, 
we would ſay, that colour comes near to white, 
and reſembles white: it might even approach it 
ſo very near, as to make us confound it with 
white, and call it fo, eſpecially on thoſe occa- 
ſions where it would not be neceſſary to diſtin- 
guiſh ſo preciſely the colour of white from what 
came very near it. | 
It happens, however, on occaſions where we 
are not ſo very preciſe in our manner of ſpeaking, 
that when we find a few more true parts than falſe, 
we call the thing probable ; but to be abſolutely 
probable, there muſt manifeſtly and obviouſly 
appear many more parts true than falſe : without 
this the reſemblance remains indeterminate, and 
approaches not nearer to truth than falſehood. 
What has been ſaid of reſemblance of truth, 
is underſtood likewiſe of probability, as probabi- 
lity relates only to what the mind approves, on 
account of its reſemblance inclining to that 


160, 
We are not ſs 
very exact in 


this matter o 


ordinary occa · 
ſions. 


ſide where the greateſt appearances of truth are, 
rather 
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The mind may 
ſeſpend its 
Judgement as to 


veriſimilar mat- 


ters, but not 
judge the con- 
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162. 
Whether we 
may judge in fa- 
your of what is 
pea! probable, 
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rather than to the contrary ; ſuppoling the mind 
wiſhes to be determined. 

I ſay, ſuppoſing it wiſhes to be determined; 
for, as the mind neceſſarily inclines only to the 
truth, when that does not appear in the cleareſt 
and fulleſt light, it may ſuſpend its determina- 
tion; but, if it does not ſuſpend it, it can then 
only incline to that ſide on which there is the 
greateſt appearance of truth. 

Two difficulties occur on this ſubject, which 
require explanation: the firſt is, to know whe- 
ther the mind might not be determined in fa- 
vour of an opinion leſs probable, by conſidering 


it only in thoſe particulars that come near the 


truth; though it ſhould have many more, that 
approached near to falſehood, to which the mind 
actually paid no attention: this is as it were 
the Whole ground-work of the famous queſtion 
relative to probable opinion, which is in the mouth 
of every body, and which, however, few un- 
dcrftand;” 

I anſwer, that the mind might then be deter- 
mined as to the parts that approach the truth 
in the opinion, but not as to the opinion itſelf: 
for, if we do not wiſh to miſapply terms, an opi- 
nion Jeſs probable is that which preſents to the 
mind a much greater appearance of falſehood 


than of truth. If, therefore, when we are deter- 
e I 7 mined, 
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mined, we have not preſent to our minds the 
appearances of falſehood that are in the opi- 
nion; we are not determined with reſpect to 
the opinion itſelf, but only with regard to thoſe 
appearances of truth we diſcover in it, and 
which alone are not the opinion; as, acccord- 
ing to this ſuppoſition, the opinion 1s leſs pra- 
bable: and this ariſes both from a greater 
appearance of falſchood, and a leſs appearance 
of truth. | 

To aſk, therefore, whether we may determine in 
favour of an opinion leſs probable, conſidering it only 
as to thoſe parts that approach the truth, 1s to aſk 
whether we may determine for an opinion /z/5 
probable, when it is no longer an opinion Jeſs pro- 
bable; which is mere idle verboſity. 

It may be aſked, with more reaſon, whether 
in an opinion there might not be parts of a 
mixed nature between truth and falſehood, of 
which the mind could form no determinate idea. 
This is a thing I cannot diſpute. Thus, in the 
opinion of ſome, that there are inhabitants in the 
moon, I find ſome colour of truth, in ſaying that 
matter, being ſuppoſed of ſimilar nature, if it 
can ſupport inhabitants in one of the globes of 
the univerſe, it may preſerve them. in another, 
I ſee likewiſe ſome appearance of falſehood in de- 
claring that, becauſe it has inhabitants in one of 


its globes, it follows that it has them in all the 
reſt 3 
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PART 1. reſt; but, to know whether it was conſiſtent with 
| the magnificence of God to place inhabitants in 
'all the globes of the univerſe, is what I cannot 

judge to be true or falſe, becauſe it is a point in 

-which the mind is loſt and bewildered, as it 

is an object beyond the reach of its faculties, 

1 am fpeaking here of what naturally paſſes 

in the mind, and not of what religion may 


teach us. 
Wh fa In an hypotheſis ſimilar to that above ſtated, 
* in which truth and falſehood appear to the mind 


make no im- with ſomething of a mixed nature, partaking of 
both, what methods are to be taken for diſcover- 
ing probability? We muſt conſider what is of a 
mixed nature, between truth and falſehood, as 
nothing; as in fact it is incapable of making any 
impreſſion on a rational mind: beſides, as I have 
already obſerved, we ſhould weigh what appears 
true againſt what appears falſe, to ſee whether 
one of the two does not viſibly preponderate. 
We never hold an opinion as probable when it is 
not viſibly impreſſed with ſtronger marks of truth 
than falſehood. | 
* "6s, As cuſtom, however, authoriſes the word pro- . 
bable is eguivo- Babe, even on thoſe occaſions when reaſons ap- 
„ pear for judging on either ſide; we have no ob- 
jection to its being employed, provided it be re- 
membered that probable, in that ſenſe, reſembles 
falſe- 
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falſchood as much as truth: and after all, when 
an opinion is accompanied by appearances of 
truth and falſehood nearly equal, I would, in that 
caſe, rather call it dubious than probable; but 
common diſcourſe will not be reformed by my 


reflexions, or metaphyſical preciſion. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Of di .. degrees and ſpecies of probabiley 


HE higheſt degree of probability is what 
approaches to a phyſical certainty; which 


may itſelf, perhaps, ſubſiſt with ſome ſuſpicion 


or poſſibility of falſehood : for example, I am 
phyſically certain, that my eyes are actually ſtruck 
with the whiteneſs of this paper; but this certainty 
ſuppoſes things to remain in a natural ſtate z and, 
if unaffected by any miraculous cauſe, probability 
increaſes, as it were, and approaches by ſo many 
degrees nearer to truth, as we find it more clearly 


poſſeſſed of a greater number of the follonieg \ 


circumſtances, 


1. When what we judge probable « agrees 1 
evident truth, 
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2; When, having doubted of an opinion, We 
afterwards find it confirmed in proportion as we 
conſider it more attentively, and more cloſely 
examine it. 

3: When proofs; of which we kad no ** 
defore, ariſe to ſtrengthen thoſe that had been 
the foundation of our opinion. 

4. When we judge in conſequence of 4 a greater 
experience in the things we inveſtigate. 

5. When the judgement we formed of things 
of a ſimilar nature has been afterwards confirned. 
Such are nearly the various degrees of probabi- 
lity by which, according to their greater extent 
and number, our opinion is more nearly ſimilar 
to truth; ſo that, if all thoſe circumſtances were 
to be found in their fulleſt extent, as the opinion 
would then be perfectly ſimilar to truth, and un- 
like it in no particular, it would not only paſs 
for probable, but true; or even it would be true 


in fact; as a piece of ſtuff that reſembled white 


Men, it is pre- 
ſumed 


tell 


in every reſpect, would not only be like white, 
but likewiſe called abſolutely white. 


What has been now ſaid of probability in ge- 
neral, is of itſelf, as it were, applicable to that 
probability which is deduced from the authority 
and teſtimony of men: for, though men in ge- 
neral may lye, and we have frequent experi- 


ence of their untruth ; nevertheleſs, as Nature 
has, 
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has inſpired all men with the love of truth, we 
may-pteſume, that he who ſpeaks to us is governed 


CHAP. XXtf. 


by that inclination, when we have no reaſon \. 


judge or ſuſpe& him of falſehood. 

The reafons we may have are deduced from 
the man himſelf, or the things related by him; 
from the man, with reſpect to his capacity 01 
inelination. 

1. With reſpect to his capacity, if he is tele 
qualified to judge properly of what he relates. 
2. If he has been frequently miſtaken at other 
times. 3. If he is of a haſty and warm imagi- 
nation: a character very common among men of 
wit, who cafily take the ſhadow or appearance of 
things for the things themſelves; and the .phan- 
tom of their own ideas, for the truth which they 
fancy they diſcern. 

With reſpect to their inclination. . Tf it 
be,a man who has contracted a habit of ſpeaking 
Crferently from what he thinks, though in tri- 
fling matters only; for, when the habit is once 
formed, it generally influences the conduct in 
the more important concerns of life, as in mat- 
ters of little conſequence: beſides, though the 
habit ſhould not be formed, if we have frequently 


experienced that a perſon is apt to deviate from 


the truth, we ſhould be more cautious of believ- 
ing him; eſpecially if we diſcover, or juſtly ſu- 
I ſpect, 


I... for 
judging that 
they do not 

ſpeak truths 


171. 
With reſpect to 
their inclina- 
tion or will. 
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172. 
With regard to 
the things of 
which they 
ſpeak, 


173. 
Circumſtances 
in which they 
ſaould be cre- 
dited. 


ſpect, that he has any intereſt in diſguiſing the 
truth, and may hope to ſucceed by diſſimulation. 
With regard to the things he ſays. 1. If they 
do not regularly follow, and appear conſiſtent. 
2. If they do not correſpond with what we have 
heard from others of equal credit. 3. If they 
are of themſelves difficult to be believed, or upon 
ſubjects in which he might have been eaſily de- 
ceived. | | 
Contrary circumſtances give probability to 
what we are told, 1. When we know the perſon 


who ſpeaks to us to be a man of a clear and ſound 


underſtanding, of an imagination temperate and 
plauſible, and of ſtrict and unſhaken ſincerity, 
2. When, moreover, the circumſtances of things 
related by him are no way contradiCtory, but agree 
with facts or principles of which we have no room 
to entertain a doubt ; according as thoſe circum- 


. ſtances ſhall increaſe and be confirmed by the 


teſtimony of greater numbers, the probability 
will likewiſe acquire an additional proportion of 
ſtrength. It may, even in this manner, attain to 
ſo high a degree, as to make it impoſſible for us 
to ſuſpend our judgement at the view of ſo: many 
eircumſtances reſembling truth. | 
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CHAPTER XXII: 
Elueidation of a particular difficulty relative to the 
probability that is founded on teſtimonies tranſmitted 
from one perſon to another. 


has been ſaid; that the probability increaſes 
in proportion to the number of perſons wo de- 
liver the teſtimony on which it is founded: The 
difficulty reſts on the number of perſons Who 
ſpeak only from the authority of each other ; ſo 
that the firſt alone have given evidence with re- 
ſpeft to the knowledge they had of a fact, per- 
ſonally and of themſelves, without the interven- 
tion of any other authority. 


In this ſuppoſition, it is aſked whethet all the. 


teſtimonies; given ſolely in conſequence of the 
firſt being collected together, form an authority 
that adds any degree of ſtrength to the firſt alone. 
Some perſons think not: and even Locke wilt 
have it, that the authority is thereby manifeſtly 
leſs. To prove this, he ſays, that, the more diſtant 
a truth is from its ſource, the weaker it grows; 
ſo that a tetimony has leſs ſtrength in proportion to 
ho di ** from the original truth, A man worthy of 
I 2 credit, 


| Dificulty is ſtarted with regard to what 
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fo for being old. 1 


_ evidently falſe, or very uncertain in their origin, come 
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credit, ſays he, who declares that a thing is known 
to himſelf, is a ſufficient proof; but, if another 
perſon, equally worthy of belief, relates the ſame thing, 
on the authority. of the firſt, the teſtimony is)leſs ſtrong. 
If a third declares it, on the report of the 
fecond, the.teſtimony is ſtill weaker; and ſo on 
progreſſively : ſo that, if we proceed to a hun- 
dred, the teſtimony muſt be, in a manner, in- 


valid. This author, therefore, condemns a prac- 


tice common among ſome people, with whom 
opinions acquire new ſtrength as they grocu old. It 
is on this foundation, adds he, that propaſitions 


fo be reſpelted as authentic truths by a Pas Fo 
iaken in a wrong light. 

. Every circumſtance ich by ſo ingenious 
an author, relative to a difficulty of ſuch an in- 
tereſting nature, merits, 1 e a n 
diſcuſſion. 

It is certain, that an ien falſe or uncertain 
does not become leſs falſe or uncertain by grow- 
ing old; and the practice of conſidering it cer- 


tain, merely on account of its antiquity and ex- 


177. 
This is not the 
point in queſ- 
tion. 


tenſive circulation, merits contempt: for time 
can never affect the truth. Beſides, this practice 
appears entirely foreign to the queſtion, and does 


not belong to the terms of the unn ad- 
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In fact, he ſpeaks, in his ſuppoſition, of the 
teſtimony of a truth that may have been tranſ- 
mitted down to us by various witneſſes in ſuc- 
ceſſion, but ſuppoſing each of them equally cre- 
dible and worthy of faith. According to this ſup- 
poſition, however, provided we ſtrictly adhere 
to it, the teſtimony muſt not, Þ think, be weak- 
enced for having been tranſtnitted by various wit- 


neſſes, though their number ſhould amount to 
In order to illuſtrate the matter, let 


a hundred. 
us exemplify it by an hiſtorical fact. | 
I will ſuppoſe, that an author worthy of credit 
has written; that a monarch of the name of Cyrus 
ſubjectedl a great empire in Aſia and'reigned'over 
the Perſians: if a ſecond author, equally worthy 
of faith, teſtifies the ſame fact on the authority 
of the firſt writer; a third after that of the ſe- 
cond; and, in like manner, others to a hundred, 
ſo as that each of the hundred be equally worthy 
of credit: I ſay, that, according to this ſyppoſi- 
tion, the hundredth- teftimony is not weakened 
by the diſtance of time from the original truth. 
The reaſon I have, in fact, to believe the firſt 
teſtimony, and on which a degree of probability is 
founded; is the ſame tliat authoriſes an equal de- 
gree of probability in the hundredth teſtimony, 
as, according td the ſuppoſition, I find equally 
on all ſides witneffes:worthy-of credit, who, from 
hand to hand, or from mouth to mouth, have 
| tp tranſ- 
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tranſmitted to me the ſame truth, without my 
perceiving, or having any reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
it has been altered. Nor does it really appear, 
that we are, at preſent, leſs aſſured of the reign 
of Cyrus over the Perſians, than people were a 
hundred years ago; and thoſe who liyed a hun- 


dred years ago were as well perſuaded of it as 
people two hundred years before; and it was 


equally belieyed a thouſand years ago as a hun- 
dred years after the death of Cyrus.” 

Locke appears to be miſtaken, therefore, in 
imagining that probability is weakened after a 
ſucceſſion of witneſſes, whoſe authority is equally 
reſpeFable. It is true, that the ſuppoſition is 
rarely found to be exactly conformable to reality, 
with reſpect to facts that are neither public, nor 
intereſting ; for it is not poſſible to find ſuch 
a number of witneſſes equally worthy of credit, 
that i is, equally ſincere, judicious, and exact, in 


giving a juſt and faithful relation of what they 


have ſeen or heard, without adding or diminiſh- 
ing the leaſt circumſtance, either as to the ſenſe 
of things, or the words, which in paſſing through 
various lips imperceptibly alter the meaning. 

A wide diſtinction, however, muſt be made 
between different truths tranſmitted by a lopg 
train of ſucceſſive reſtimonies, and by what 1 is 
commonly called the way of tradition. 

i 
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If they are accompanied by a great number of CHAP.XX11I, 


motives, or particular circumſtances, which may 
eaſily eſcape the penetration or memory of man, 
and the imperfection of human language; if 
they are of ſuch a nature as that they may be al- 
tered, either on account of circumſtances that 
cannot be proved, or through the intereſt people 
might have in diſguiſing them, the way of tra- 


«dition, in ſuch caſes, neither can, nor ought to 


be readily admitted. 
But, if nothing is found to make it ſuſpected, 
it does not appear reaſonable to conclude, that 
the knowledge of a truth is weakened merely on 
account of the antiquity of the tradition, when 
all thoſe who have ſucceſſively confirmed this 
tradition are equally worthy of credit. 
On the contrary, the more long and ancient a 
tradition of the kind is, the more credible and 


given of it, after a long ſeries of years, are re- 
ally of greater weight than the firſt, whence the 
tradition originated ; but becauſe, having been 
tranſmitted by many, if they are men of pene- 
tration, judgement, and capacity, and eſpecially 
ſuch as were powerfully intereſted at all times 
in examining and confirming the firſt teſtimony 
which began the tradition, 1t 1s evident, that the 
original teſtimony becomes thereby leſs ſuſpi- 

cious, 


4 182. 
Ia what ſenſe 
the antiquity 


authentie it becomes: not that the teſtimonies | 


181. 
Some are liable 
to error. 


an opinion 
makes it more 
credible. 
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PART I. cious, and more certain. We might, in fact, 
2 imagine, that credit poſſibly had been firſt n 
to it through prejudice or intereſted motives, 
which cannot be the ſame with all men in all 
times; and conſequently a ſucceſſion of time and, 
teſtimonies makes the firſt teſtimony leſs ſuſpi- 
cious and uncertain, or rather, more ſolid and. 
perfect. It is far, therefore, from being gene- 
rally true, that the more diſtant a truth is from 
the period of its commencement, the weaker it 
grows: on the contrary, there are opinions 
which acquire new ſtrength by time; other- 
wiſe a particular abſurdity would thence enſue, 
and an authentic record, confirmed by a great 
number of edicts or teſtimonies, given in con- 
ſequential ſupport of each other, would thereby 
become more dubious; and thus, what is judged 
moſt reſpectable and beſt founded in ſociety, 
would appear moſt contemptible, and leaſt au- 
thentic. 
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CHAPTER XMV. 
Of the uſe of probability. 


HOUGH this article ſeems to relate to mz. 
practice, which is not calculated for a ſci-- — — 

ence of ſpeculation, it will not be improper, cad 

however, to-beſtow ſome little reflection upon it; 

eſpecially when, by conſidering probability as to 

its uſe, we ſnall diſcover the nature of it better; 

and, as ſpeculation is generally a prineiple in the 

direction of practice, practice, on this occaſion, 

ſhall help to expound ſpeculation. 

The moſt natural and general uſe of probabi- 8 
lity'is, to ſupply the place of truth ſo that, where” ®ould — 
our minds cannot reach the truth, they may at — 
leaſt arrive at probability, as a place of reſt, and 
what is neareſt to that of truth, to which natural 
propenſity leads them. Probability, however, 
muſt make various impreſſions on us; according 
to the ſubject and occaſion. 

. With regard to things of mere ſpeculation, 1s _ 

it is prudent to avoid giving a free affent to — 42 

them until after mature deliberation; for, al- | | 

though truth neceſſarily. forces conviction, and 

that the appearance of truth ſimply oonſidered 
1 in 
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186. 
We ſhould fre- 
quently ſuſpend 
our judgement, 
with reſpeC to 
probability in 
ſpeculation 3 


1 87. 
eſpeclally in 
ſpeculative 
matters. 


188. 
To refrain from 
judging is often 
a mark of a ju- 
dicious mind, 
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in general produces the ſame effects in propor- 
tion, the appearance however of truth in proba- 
bility always ſubſiſts with an appearance of falſe- 
hood, which has a ſufficient influence on the 
mind to ſuſpend our judgement until the will 
determines it; I ſay, ſaſpend it, becauſe it has 
not the power of determining the mind on the 
ſide of what appears leaſt true: wherefore I 
ſay, that, in matters of mere ſpeculation, it is 
very right not to ſuffer the will to determine the 
judgement, unleſs when the degrees of probabi- 
lity are ſo conſiderable, that they almoſt entirely 
efface all appearance of falſchood, and every dany 
ger of deception, 

In things, in fact, of mere ſpeculation, no in- 
conveniency can reſult from ſuſpending our judge- 
ment; and the danger of being deceived, which 
ever accompanies a probable judgement, although 
in a leſs degree than the confidence of not be- 
ing deceived, ſeems a ſufficient motive for with - 
holding our opinion: for what occaſion is there 
for judging, when, on the ane hand, there can 
be no inconyeniency in ayoiding it ; and, on the 
other ſide, we may fall into an error by judging ? 
Can it anſwer any purpoſe to run ſuch a riſk, when 
it is neither uſeful, nor neceſſary? 

Some perſons will perhaps ſay, we ſhould then 
refrain from judging with reſpe& to moſt part 
of our knowledge ; z and that is the character of 

ſtupi· 
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ſtupidity. On the contrary, it is the character of CHAP.xx1v. 


a ſenſible man, and a true philoſopher, to judge 


of objects from evidence alone, when there can 


be no reaſon for acting otherwiſe, There can be 
none, however, for judging of things of mere 
ſpeculation, when they are no more than pro- 
bable. We ſhould be ſatisfied, on ſuch occa- 
fions, with judging of what is evident ; that ſuch 
an opinion is probable, and perhaps the moſt 
probable : but we muſt not judge that the moſt 
probable opinion is therefore true ; for this prac- 
tice would ſtrengthen a diſpoſition of the will, 
that is already too apt to perſuade the mind to 
conſider as true whatever might be pleaſing to 
the will to be ſo. 

Some perſons may not at firſt perhaps diſcern 
the difference there is between judging a thing 
probable, and judging this probable thing true ; 
but a very little attention will be ſufficient to 
demonſtrate ſo eſſential a diſparity between them, 
that I know not whether it is not that which 
chiefly diſtinguiſhes men of ſolid nn. 


| from others. 


This rule however, ſo judicious with reſpect - 
to things of mere ſpeculation, is not the ſame as 
to matters of practice and conduct, where there 
is an abſolute neceſſity of acting, or not acting, 
one way or another: in fact, though the will 
fhould not determine the Judgement to take pro- 


bability 


189. 
Difference be- 
tween judging 
a thing proba- 
ble, and judging 

thing 


war *© 


190. 
In practice, pro- 
ny ſhould 
determine, as 
well as truth 
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* bability for truth, it ſnould however influence it, 
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becauſe it is ne- 
eeſſary to acknd to practice, it is neceſſary to act, and conſe- 


— quently to come to ſome determination; for, 
were we to reinain undetermined, we ſhould ne- 
ver act, which would be the moſt pernicious and 
moſt abſurd» conduct. That we may not, there- 
fore, remain undetermined, we muſt, as it were, 
ſhut our eyes to what may appear true on the 
ſide contrary to that we embrace; for, as truth 
itſelf naturally attracts us, it would not fail to 
ſuſpend our determination, It is proper there- 
fore to obſerve, that prudence acts only with 
reſpect to probability; for to act againſt a truth 
perfectly evident, is not merely W but 
downright folly. 

N Though, in deliheration, we cannot be too 

i we th careful to examine the different circumſtances 

— — or appearances of truth; that are found on 

attention only” every ſide, in order to be certain where the 

PE NNE probability lies: when we are, however, once 

| aſſured of this, we ſhouid, as I have already 
remarked, conſider it as true with reſpe& ta 
practice; that is, we ſhould pay attention only 
to nat is true, that we may not loſe ſight of it: 

orher: 


—— — 


— 


| N with regard to things of practice, to adhere to 
probability, and be ſatisfied with it, as with 
truth; fixing our attention only on the appear- 
by ances of truth, which, in probability, ſurpaſs the 
1 appearances-of falſchood. 

by — The reaſon of this is evident; as, with regard 
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otherwiſe we ſhould fall into irreſolution and CHAP. XXIV. 


inaction, or levity and inconſtancy, which are 
marks of littleneſs or weakneſs of mind. 


I am ſenſible that many, on the contrary, ima- 


1 
Irrefolution 


gine, that irreſolution and inconſtancy frequently thews eapacitys 


proceed from ſuperior capacity, which perceives pacity, 


every reaſon, that is, the marks and appearances 
for and againſt the ſame thing ; and, having a 
lively perception of them, it conceives all the 
force of both, which reſtrains it from entirely 
relinquiſhing the one in favour of the other. 
But this irreſolution is ſtill a defect of the mind, 
which, in the midſt of the various appearances 
of the ſame object, cannot diſtinguiſh thoſe that 
ſhould be preferred to the reſt, when a determi- 
nation 1s neceſſary; or that does not, at leaſt, 
ſufficiently perceive this neceſſity, without which 
there is no acting on occaſions where we ſuppoſe 
it neceſſary ; except, on ſuch occaſions, we may, 
and often more wiſely, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, remain undetermined between two opi- 
nions that are no more than probable, 
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In which Firſt Truths are examined with 
reſpect to Beings generally conſidered. 
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CHAPTER, I. 
07 lr in general — 


E hive hitherto confidered what part it 
our judgements gives them the character ingo 
of firſt truths. We now mean to examine what 
can be diſcovered of firſt truths, relative to the 
nature and properties of beings on which we ge- 
nerally exerciſe our judgement: ſo that the pre- 
ciſe conſideration of their principal attributes 
may furniſh. us with accurate ideas to form as 
many firſt truths with regard to all beings. 2 
It may appear neceſſary firſt to explain what z 
being is in itſelf; but the idea of it is ſo mani- 
feſt, ſimple, and neceſſary, that it is impoſſible, 
fo make it more clearly known. Therefore, if 
we ſay, that 4 being is that which exiſts, or the con- 
trary of nothing, as it is termed -by ſome, the mat- 
ter is not more clearly explained ; as the terms 
of the definition, exiſt and nothing, are neither 
more ſimple nor more clear than being, and even 


ſuppoſe the knowledge of others. 
K 10 


The i wt of be⸗ 


furniſhes 


firſt truths- 


We thoula con- 
their eſſence and 


Definition of el · 


2 
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In every being whatever, all that can be 
known is comprehended under two points of 
view. 1. As to the parts without which it would 
not be called that being; and this is what is 
called eſſence: 2. With reſpect to the parts with- 
out which it woutd ſtill be called the ſame be- 
ing ; and this is named mode or manner of being. 
Thus, when we find that man cannot be called 
fo without being à rational animal, we judge, that 
thoſe two ideas, animal and rational, conſtitute 
the eſſence of man: and when, on the contrary, 
we diſcover that man would be ſtill entitled to 
that appellation, without having a taſte for poetry, 
or being five feet high, we conclude, that this 
taſte or height are modes. Therefore, all that is, 
or can be conceived, in every being, is either 
the eſſence or mode. We ſhall firſt ſpeak of the 
eſſence, and afterwards of the modes. 


EHAPTER Il. 
Of the eſſence of beings. 


\SSENCE ; is commonly defined, 10 be that; 

wed by which a thing is what it is; but, as 2 
iow is of itſelf what it is, this definition of eſ- 
fence ſays no more than that he eſſence of a thing 
x js 
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is to be that Ibing; which ſcarce conveys a better 
idea of eſſence in general, than if no attempt had 
been made to explain it. 

At other timies, Philoſophers, defirous of dif- 
covering the eſſence of each particular being, 
repreſent a certaih number of qualities, of which 
they form a collection of ideas, which they term 
definition ; ſuppoſing that every thing expreſſed 
in this definition is the eſſence of the thing; or, 


that whatever is not expreſſed in it, is not the 


eſſence of this thing. An mn obſervation 
decurs on this occaſion. 

The obje& of this collection of ideas; hich 
forms a definition, is not preciſely the ſame out 
bf our thought as it is there: thus the collection 
of ideas which forms the definition of a globe, 
that is to ſay, of a figure perfectly round, and 


whoſe ſuperficies is in every part perfectly equi- 


diſtant from a certain point called the centre 
this object, I ſay; is not, out of our mind, fuch 
as it is repreſented by this collection of ideas, 
as there is no globe exiſting that is perfectly 
round, and of which all the points of the fur- 


face are in fact perfectly equi-diſtant from the 
eentre. 


This eſſence of the globe, that is the 
object of my thought when I define a globe, 
is not an object that is, out of my tliought, ex- 
actly ſuch as it is in my thought : therefore, 


while we ſo long defined the earth we inhabit to 


K 2 be 


| 197. 
The eflence ta- 
ken for the de- 


figition. 


- 198. 
The definition 
does not repre- 
ſent all that the 
thing defined 
really is. 


— in the 
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be a globe compoſed of land and water, this col- 
le&ion of ideas or qualities was not really; out of 
our minds, ſuch as it was in our minds; ſince it 
has been diſcovered, that the earth we inhabit 
is not round, but oval. In like manner alſo with 
reſpect to man, who is defined a rational animal : 

this eſſence of man, which is here the object of 
my thought, is not, out of my mind, preciſely 
ſuch as it is in my thought; for, were it pre- 
ciſely fo, it mult exiſt, out of my mind, the ſame 
as it in my thought, without any poſſibility of 
addition or diminution. We however not only 
may, but muſt, add ſomething to this definition, 
to make it conformable to what man is out of 
my thought ; for he is not only 2 rational animal, 

but he is likewiſe a rational animal of ſuch a 
figure: ſo that, if we were to repreſent” to our- 
ſelves a rational animal under the figure of a bear, 
or a May-fly, we ſhould not repreſent man ſuch 
as he really is out of our mind; as no eſſence of 
a man really exiſts under the figure of a beat 
or May- fly, nor do we even ſee how he could 
orgy exiſt under the figure of either. 

Wy | know it is uſually ſaid,” that the figure of a 
man is no more than a quality, and not his 
eſſence : but I aſk, whether 2 man, ſuch as God 
has really made him, can be found without this 
2 ? It is evident he cannot. It is there- 


re neceſſarily inſeparable from man, ſuch as 
God 
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God has made bim, The definition of a rational CHAP. K. 
animal does not therefore fully repreſent the whole 8 
man as he really exiſts. 

If this quality moreover does not really belong Tu. 499% of 
to the eſſence of man, why are monſters, of which nn — to 
women have been delivered, declared not to be ence. 
men, on account of their figure only ? Why do 
we not wait until they have attained to the age 
of reaſon, that we may ſee whether they are ra- 
tional animals? On the other hand, why does 
the human figure alone perſuade us to judge that 
an idiot is a man, though we never hear hint 
reaſon ? Figure, ſhape, or a certain corporeal 
form, belongs therefore to the real eſſence of 


man; and man is therefore really ſomething elſe 


beſides what is expreſſed in the definition of 
him. 

The eſſence we have in our minds by the 2 * 8 
nition, and which we ſhall for the future call or metaphyſical 


repreſented efſence, becauſe it is nothing but the a 
repreſentation made by the mind of what we CHOY” 
judge moſt particular, and immediately appli- 

cable, to the things out of our minds—this re- 

preſented effence, I ſay, is not therefore the eſ- 

ſence which I ſhall hereafter name real: for the 

latter conſiſts in an intimate collection of qua- 

lities; and, as thoſe cannot always be perceived, 
diſtinguiſned, or expreſſed, it is not Pa 

either what is expreſſed by the definition, or 
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that eſſence repreſented by the definition, which 
ſome perſons might confound with the real eſ- 
ſence. Philoſophers, however, uſually diſtinguiſh 


them by different names: one they call metaphy- 
 fical eſſence, and the other phyſical. In order to 


make a proper uſe of their important diſtinction, 


7 we ſhould all remember, that the metaphyſical 


eſſence is no more than a notion they form to 
themſelves, ſome frequently one way, and ſome 


| another; as may be ſeen by definitions quite dif- 


ferent of the ſame thing, merely according to the 
articular ideas conceived by each ; and, as 
what they have conceived is not always conform- 
able to the immediate, real, and entire nature 
of the thing, the metaphyſical eſſence is, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, much leſs the nature of the thing, 
than the particular idea formed of it by each, 


This reflection ſhoyld leſſen the high eſteem in 


which metaphyſical eſſence is held by ſome, un- 


| leſs they would expoſe themſelves to the danger 


of taking an idea wy. a reality. 


CHAP 
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CHAPTER Ik 


An enquiry relativg io two ideas of eſſence ; one of 
which is attributed to P lato, and the other to 
Des Cartes. 


HE firſt and moſt ancient of theſe opinions 


is that aſcribed to Plato; and 1s, that 

the eſſence of every thing is, in itſelf, eternal and im- 

nutable. Let us attentively. conſider what is the 

juſt ſenſe of thoſe terms, which can only be un- 

derſtood of a real eſſence, or of an MT repre- 
fates. | 

If they are underſtood of a real eſſence, we 


' ſpeak of a thing really exiſting at all times what- 


ever, paſt, preſent, or future, Now, I know of 
no being exiſting of itſelf, eternal and immutable, 
but God, who created all things at a certain time, 
agreeable to his qwn will and pleaſure; and 
therefore there is nq eſſence eternaland immutable, 
except that of God, If Plato really imagined that 
the eſſences, of all things exiſting, are in themſelves 


eternal, like that of God, he would have taught 


a falſehood equally impious and manifeſt ; the 
bare mention of which ſhould appear dangerous, 
inſtead of being uſed as, an argyment, when we 


— 
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declare that the eſſence of things is eternal, with- 
out rightly underſtanding either what we ſay our- 
ſelves, or what was meant by Plato. 

Beſides, to ſay that the real eſſence is immu- 
table, is to ſay that God himſelf cannot any way 
alter things exiſting as he has made them: for 
this is what we call real eſſence. That God, how- 
ever, cannot any way alter the things he has 
made, or make them otherwiſe, appears unwar- 
rantable, and is ſetting unneceſſary bounds to 
divine omnipotence. We cannot therefore ſay, 
that the real eſſence of things as God has made 
them, 1 is immutable i in that ſenſe. _ 

It cannot be more juſtly ſaid, that the eſſence 
of things is immutable and eternal, agreeable to 
the ſenſe of ſome perſons, who imagine that there 
is no more tha a certain number of eſſences, of 
models of things, according to which all beings 
are formed, and to which every thing poſſible 
muſt be referred; ſo that even God himſelf can- 
not make any beyond this determinate number 
of eſſences. This again would be giving incon- 
ſiſtent bounds to the almighty power of God. 

We have now only to examine whether eter- 
nity and immutability of eſſence is applicable 
to repreſented or metaphyſical efſence, which con- 
ſiſts in the idea and particular judgement we 
form with regard to the real eſſence of things F 
as when we Judge Gat the eſſence of a man n is, to 
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be a rational animal. But, by ſuppoſing eſſence 
to be ſuch a thought or judgement, eſſence cannot 
be ſaid to be either etegnal or immutable, as the 
thought and Judgement are not ſo. (187. ) 

If nothing more is meant, than that what we 
call max could never be otherwiſe than a rational 
animal, as what we denominate a triangle could 
never be any thing elſe but a figure compoſed 
of three lines and three angles; the propoſition 


is very true, and of ſuch evident truth, that it 


appears childiſh to. ſpeak ſo myſteriouſly of what 
is obvious to the eyes of all mankind; for it 
is very clear, that, if a rational animal is what we 
call man, man eould never be other than a rational 
animal. In fact, as nan and rational animal, in 
this caſe, preciſely ſignify the ſame idea; to ſay 
that man could never be « cher than a rational ani- 
mal, is only ſaying that a man could never be any 
thing elſe but a man, and a rational animal nothing 
elſe than a rational animal; or, if you will, it is 
laying that ſuch a thing, or ſuch an idea, could 
never have been but ſuch a thing or idea. 

But to know whether ſuch an idea or judge- 
ment as I have formed to myſelf, of a thing ex- 
ſting diſtinct from me, or whether any ¶ ence 
repreſented in my mind, may not, and ſhould not, 
change with regard to the real eſſence exiſting 
out of my mind, which J actually wiſh to repre- 
en to myſelf, _ to which i Is is not always con- 
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formable, is what cannot be a real ſubject of dif, 
pute : for it is clear, that we ſhould alter a judge- 
ment when it is not found true, abandon a defec- 
tive definition for one that is juſt, and an eſſence, 
in ſhort, improperly repreſented, for one that is 
repreſented properly. To take things in this 
ſenſe, it is evident that nothing is leſs immuta- 
table than eſſence. 

This, perhaps, has given riſe to an opinion di- 
re&ly contrary to that of the followers of Plato, 
and which, it is ſaid, is the ſentiment of Des 
Cartes: it is, that the eſſence of things is ſo far 


from being immutable, that God can change it 


as he pleaſes, ſo as to make of every eſſence an 
eſſence intirely different. Thus, though the eſ- 
ſence of a mountain is to have a valley, God ne- 
yertheleſs, according to thoſe philoſopers, can 
readily form a mountain without a valley : but 
this is running into another exceſs, which is no- 
thing but empty verboſity; and Fam amazed that 
any perſon could aſcribe it to Des Cartes, unleſs 
it was with the view of making him ridiculous: 


for, in ſhort, a mountain without a valley, is a 


mountain that is no mountain, and which cannot 
be one; as what we call a mountain is a riſing 
ground, or eminence, of which the bottom is 
termed valley, This would be ſaying, therefore, 
that God can make what cannot be made; and to 
ſpeak in that manner, is to make uſe of words that 
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form no ſenſe or idea, and which, on the con- 
trary, deſtroy every idea and reaſon. Thus, in 
what has been advanced by ancient and modern 
philoſophers, relative to eſſence, we find a confu- 
fon of words, which has occaſioned, at various 
periods, different confuſions of ideas, that muſt 
be equally avoided, in order to diſtinguiſh clearly 
the firſt truths we may diſcover with reſpect to 
eſſence, 


CHAPTER IV. 


07 things that are ſaid to have a ſimilar or different 
 efſence. 


E clearly conceive that God could make 

all beings otherwiſe than they are; not 

in the ſenſe, that any one being might exiſt in a 
particular manner, and, at the ſame time, not 
exiſt in that particular manner; (this ſuppoſition 
would deſtroy itſelf) but in ſuch a ſenſe, that, 
inſtead of the being which we particularly call 
man, God could make a being, that, with all the 
privileges, of a man, ſhould have beſides many 
more ; who might, for example, have more than 
five ſenſes to experience perceptions of which we 
are incapable, pads over a hundred leagues in 2 
Mo- 
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moment, or ſubſiſt without the common food of 
man, and poſſeſs a number of other ſimilar fa- 
culties. 

Again, as ſuch a being would have ſuperior 
prerogatives to that being we commonly call 
man, God could likewiſe create a being that 
might poſſeſs a part of the privileges c* man, 
but not the whole; a being that ſhould never be 
poſſeſſed of more knowledge than an infant of 
two years old, and whoſe mind would never be 
capable of forming any rational concluſion. 

In the ſuppoſition of theſe two new ſorts of 
beings who ſhould have ſomething ſimilar and 
ſomething diſſimilar to that ſpecies of being 
which is man, fuch as God has made him, it 
might be diſputed, whether thoſe three kinds 
of beings would have the ſame, or a different 
eſſence ; and whether the ſame eſſence of man 
would be common to all three, or each poſſeſs 
an eſſence peculiar to himſelf : the diſpute, how- 
ever, would ſolely turn upon words, to know 
what was meant to be called ſame TEL or eſſence 
of man. Suppoſe again, that it was agreed to 
call eſſence of man whatever i is 4 ratioual animal, 
the diſpute would then be confined to other 
words, to know what is underſtood by rational 
animal; and whether the word animal may be ap- 


plicable | to a 8 that ſhould have the uſe of 
+ more 
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it CHAP, IV. 
tore than five ſorts of ſenſes, and be capable of CHAP. Iv 


ſubſiſting without food; or whether the word 
rational might be applied to a being incapable, 
as we ſuppoſe, of any regular degree of reaſon ; 
though he ſhould however be, according ta 


the ſuppoſition, of the ſame phyſical conſtitution 


of an infant of two years old, who has in the 
main # rational ſoul. The conteſt, I ſay, would 
turn upon a word; and none would, be wrong 
on either ſide, except as to the word ; ; the one 
ſaying, that thoſe three ſorts of beings muſt be 
different eſſences, and the other aſſerting, that the 
three beings form but one eſſence : for; by ad- 
mitting the ſuppoſition, the diſputants would 
all have the ſame ideas that are expreſſed in it, 


acknowledging 1 what it admits ſimilar or diſſini- 


lar in the three kinds of beings ; lo that, having 
all the ſame ideas, they muſt therefore diſpute 
only about words, in order to find what names 
are aptly applied to thoſe ideas to which we 
would give the name of unity of eſſence, and 
others the appellation of variety of eſſence. T 
remove all ſuch perplexity of words, ſo fre- 
quently occaſioned with reſpe& to eſſence, and 
fo form ideas thereof, that may be ſo many 
firſt truths, all that is neceſſary, is, to keep the 
following articles conftanfly in remembrance. 


1, The 


* 


PART II. 


Firſt truths as 
to what relates 
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1. The real eſſence of each thing is nothing 
but the thing itſelf, ſuch as it has pleaſed God to 
make it. 2. Inſtead of this thing; God might 
«create another that ſhould partake more or leſs 
of the qualities of the firſt. 3. When God has 
created a thing, or being, with certain qualities, 
or prerogatives, in which that thing and the 
eſſence of it conſiſt, we cannot ſuppoſe God to 
make it.the ſame, without forming it with the 
ſame qualities, the ſame prerogatives, and the 
ſame eſſence ; as he muſt then make the thing, 
and not make it, which cannot be ſaid with the 
leaſt ſhadow of reaſon: 4. The eſſence; which 
is nothing but the conſtitution of things ſich 
as God has made them, is generally impenetrable 
to our ſenſes and underſtanding, at leaft in al} 
its extent. 5. Repreſented eſſenee, which is the 
idea of ſeveral principal qualities diſcovered by 
üs in an object exiſting diſtin& from us, is af. 
fixed by cuſtom to a certain name: ſo that, if 2 
fufflcient number of thoſe qualities be wanting 
to authoriſe changing the name of their united 

dy, the eſſence is no longer conſidered the 


fame. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Particular obſervations with reſpe# to the idea of 


eſſence, or ſimilar eſſence. 


FN determining the name that ſhould be given 

to a thing, from certain circumſtances or qua- 
lities of the thing itſelf, cuſtom has not always 
determined preciſely to what degree of change 
m thoſe circumſtances the thing is to preſerve 
the ſame appellation : this occaſions a frivolous 
perplexity in various minds with reſpect to eſ- 
fence, Thus, though an orange is ſtripped of 
the ſkin, cuſtom ſtill leaves it in poſſeſſion of the 
name of orange : hence it is generally thought, 
that the efſence of the orange is not then 
changed ; but, if by preſſure it is deprived of 
the juice, as it was deprived of the rind by peel- 
mg, all agree, that it would then be an orange 
no longer; With reſpe& to its original ftate, 
however, its conſtitution or nature has ſuffered 
a change no leſs real by the loſs of the rind than 
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by that of the juice; but in one caſe the name 


of orange ſtill remains, in the other not. It is 
this arbitrary change of name, that, for want of 
attention, is apt to -be taken for a change of 

eſſence, 
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eſſence. Another ſtriking example of this might 
be formed from the eſſence of wine, vinegar, 
and verjuice, which proves that we affix the idea 
of eſſence of the ſame thing, or f the ſame eſſence; 
to certain apparent qualities that are themſelves, 
by cuſtom, atrached to a name in an arbitrary 
manner. | 

* Repreſented efferice is applicable to many in- 
dividuals; and, on this account, it is called by 


the name of ſpecies ; becauſe, as it reſults from 


the idea of a collection of certain ſenfible quali- 
ties, to which collection we have affixed a cer- 
tain name, and as this very name and thoſe qua 
lities are applicable to many individuals, it is 


| clear that they have thereby the ſame repreſented 


eſſence ; but real or individual eſſence being no- 
thing but the real conſtitution of each being; 
which in that conſtitution has ſomething parti- 
eular to. diſtinguiſn it from every other being; 


it is evident, that the real eſſence can be applied 
to one being, and to one thing, only. 


Thus, when we repreſent to ourſelves the eſ- 
ſence of a circle or a triangle by an abſtracted 
idea, and judge that every circle or triangle is 
truely, out of our minds, ſuch as it is then repre- 
ſented in our minds, we fall into an error by 
which we confound the real with the repreſented 


eſſence; as there really does not exiſt any circle 


independent of matter, nor any circle materially 
exiſting 
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exiſting that is perfectly round as it is in our cf. v3. 
thought by an abſtracted idea, (Ne. 49.) which . 


forms, as has been ſaid, repreſented eſſence or 
ſpecies. The eſſence of a real circle, exiſting 
out of our minds, is therefore nothing but the 
iron, wood, or ink, which exiſts in the figure of 
a circle that is never perfectly round, and forms 
a circle exiſting particularly different from every 


other particular circle exiſting: it is therefore a 


manifeſt error to give a real eſſence to abſtracted 
ideas, or repreſented eſſence, that have no other 
exiſtence but the ſubſtance of our ſouls, of which 
they are no more than the thoughts or modifica- 
tions. 

The Reader will be, perhaps, ſurpriſed that 1 
have dwelt ſo long upon things that are of them- 


felves evident, when they are viewed in a proper 
light; but, though this illuſtration conſiſts only 


in aſcertaining words or ideas, it will clear up 


thoſe difficulties which have frequently perplexed 
or difturbed minds with regard to eſſence; and 


are, if 1 am not miſtaken, the foundation of an 
ideal philoſophy, which would fain acquire cele - 


brity at the expence of reality, and firſt truths 


that we ſhould admit with regard to the eſſence 
of beings. This ſhall be more fully illuſtrated 


in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


An enquiry into the manner by which the definition 
explains or contains the nature or eſſence of things. 


HE principal difficulty we find in rightly 

comprehending what nazure is, ariſes from 

the ambiguity of the word itſelf, or the different 
ideas that are affixed to it. 

It ſignifies, 1ſt, The collective body of all the 
beings which the human mind is capable of 
knowing. 2. The univerſal principle that forms 
and governs that collective body: this principle 
however is nothing, at bottom, but God repre- 
ſented by the word Nature, as he is the principle 
of life and motion in every thing that affects us 
by the means of our ſenſes. 3. The particular 
and immediate conſtitution that makes each be- 
ing in particular what it is. 4. The diſpoſition 
which is found in all beings, independent entirely 
of art and human will; and, in that ſenſe, what 
is natural is contrary to artificial: thus we ſay, 


the water-fall that proceeds from a torrent is 


natural, and the fall of water from a caſcade or 
fountain in a garden is artificial, as it is the ef- 
feft of human induſtry. This ſhall be more fully 
| | explained 
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explained hereafter. 5. In fine, the word nature 


ſignifies the idea we form to ourſelves of what is 


moſt immediately inherent in each thing, and 
which we expreſs by definition : this is, as I have 
ſaid, what is termed in the ſchools metaphyſical 
eſſence, and what I have called repreſented eſſence, 
on which the following reflections may be made. 

Though philoſophers generally define the de- 
finition to be à diſcourſe that explains the nature of 
each thing, it explains, in fact, much leſs the na- 
ture of the thing, than the ſignification of the 
word that indicates the thing. The ſignification, 
however, of a word that indicates a thing, is far 
from being the total and complete nature of the 
thing itſelf; In order to be more fully convinced 
of this, we have only to conſider, that the name 
of each thing has been introduced into uſe by the 
common people, who are far from being philoſo- 
phers, and who had no other idea in eſtabliſhing 
a word, but to make known among themſelves 
what they actually have in their minds, when 
they pronounce a certain word. 

It is evident, moreover, that a word by its ſig- 
nification may enable us to diſtinguiſh the thing 
ſignified from all other things, without aſcer- 
taining or explaining its nature. For example, 
I ſhall readily make known what I underſtand by 
the word ſea, by ſaying, that it is a collection of 

L 2 all 
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PART 1. ſalt waters Which occupy about one half of the ſurface 

F the earth + but, though 1 make it known in 
this manner, I neither comprehend nor explain its 
nature ſo fully as it is comprehended by an 
angel, or God: an evident proof, that the defini- 
tion does not explain the nature of the thing 
in all its extent; but only the ſignification of 
words, to give a diſtinct idea of the objects we 

. wiſtr to treat of. 

Definition by We may here, after the example of Mr. Locke, 

—— uſefully analyſe the method eſtabliſhed in the 
ſchools, of defining by the genus and difference: 
the genus comprehends what the thing defined 
has in common with other things; the difference 
contains what it has peculiar to itſelf, and in 
which nothing elſe has any ſhare. This method 
is no more than a ſupplement to the enumeration 
of the various qualities of the thing defined; as, 
When we ſay of man, that he is a rational animol, 
the word animal includes the qualities of moving, 
living, feeling, &c. and only ſerves to ſupply the 
place of enumerating thoſe different qualities. 

The cube. This is ſo true, that, if there be no particular 

tion of qualities word to expreſs all the qualities of the thing de- 


3s a kind of de- 1 | : 
Gaition, fined, we muſt then have recourſe to the enume- 


ration itſelf of the qualities: for example, if we W 
want to define a pearl, it cannot be done by the fe 
ſimple expoſition of a preciſe genus and differ- th 
ence, as is ſhewn in the definition of a man; be- pl 


cauſe 
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cauſe there is. no word that, in itſelf alone, in- 
cludes all the qualities which a pearl has in 
common with other beings. Thus it happens that 
the method of defining by the means of the ge- 
nus and difference, is the compendium. or enu- 
meration of the qualities that are diſcovered in 
the thing defined: but, as what is diſcovered. is 
not the entire nature of the thing, the definition 
will be found to be nothing but the explanation 
of the true ſignification of a word, and of the 


CHAP. Vi: 
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meaning cuſtom has affixed to it; and not of the 


effective, real, and total nature of the thing in- 
dicated by the word. 


CHAPTER. vn. 


The difference between the definition of the word ang 
that of the thing explained, 


Fac. what has been ſaid above, a conſe- 
quence may be deduced, that requires ex- 
planation: it is, that, as all definitions of a 
thing are nothing more than explanations of the 
word which ſignifies it, there ſhould be no dif- 
ference between defining the thing and defining 
the word; for, to define a word, is but to ex- 
plain its ſignification ; and to define a thing, is 
L 3 | like- 
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ART 11. 
2 likewiſe, according to our principles, only to ex- 
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plain the word that ſignifies 1t. 

In anſwer to this, I ſay, there is a very great 
difference between what is commonly called the 
definition of the name or- word, and the definition of 
the thing, although this difference is not what 
many people imagine. Both definitions are, in 


trath, no more than the explanation of the ſigni- 


fication of a word : but the former is the expla- 
nation of a word of eſtabliſhed uſe, agreeable to 
the ideas mankind in general have been pleaſed 
to affix'to it; whereas the latter is the explana- 
tion of a word ſuppoſed arbitrary, which I freely 
apply as I think proper, without confining myſelf 
in any reſpect to eſtabliſhed cuſtom on the occa- 
ſion; ſo that, according as inclination or occaſion 
ſuggeſts, I affix to the word the number and qua- 
lity of ideas which I declare to have actually in 
my mind. This appears to me ſufficiently plauſb 
ble to require no farther illuſtration, 

This definition, however, of a word taken arbi- 
trarily, may in a very juſt ſenſe be called the nature 
of the thing defined; for then the definition perfectly 
expreſſes the nature of the thing I ſpeak of and 
define, fuch as I conceive it ; but what I conceive 
at the time is not always the true nature of the 
thing indicated by that word, according to eſta· 
bliſhed cuſtom, 


Thus, 
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Thus, when a perſon has defined gravity à na- 


tural tendency of bodies towards the centre, what 1 


has he done? He has explained, as-well as he 
could, the ſignification of the word gravity, by 
expreſſing his ideas of the matter; but, as what 
he conceived is not at bottom the nature it- 
ſelf of the thing, we may ſay that he has given 
a wrong definition of it, becauſe he has not ex- 
plained the true meaning of the word gravity 
eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, but only what he in par- 
ticular conceived by the ward, and the idea he 
affixed to it. | 
To give another example. If a man, ignorant 
of the Engliſh language, ſhould arbitrarily chooſe 
the word triangle, to expreſs the idea of à circle he 
might really have in his mind, and declare, J 
mean, by triangle, a round line in all parts equi-diſtant 
from a certain point; it is manifeſt that this defini- 
tion would very aptly expreſs the nature of the 
thing the man actually had in his mind, which he 
called triangle, and we name circle in Engliſh : but 
we ſhould look upon his definition as a mere ver- 
bal definition, becauſe he would not have defined 
the thing indicated by the word triangle as it is 
generally underſtood. | a 
It is proper, moreover, to obſerve that this 
nature, expreſſed by the definition of any word 
whatever, being once ſuppoſed, a chain of conſe- 
quences may be thence deduced to form a ſci- 
L 4 ence 
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ence as true as Geometry, which is founded only 
on verbal definitions; as every geometrician be- 
gins with ſaying, I mean by the word point ſuch 
a thing; by the word line, another thing. and by 
this definition of words, which are ſo many natures 
formed by the mind at will, he proceeds to the 
moſt profound knowledge, the remoteſt conſe- 
quences, and the moſt infallible and evident 
demonſtrations. It muſt, however, be remem- 
bered, that ſuch truths have no other foun- 
dation but thoſe imaginary natures arbitrarily 
formed by the mind, and do not therefore de- 


| monſtrate or teach us the actual and true nature 


of things. 
After having aſcertained nk conſtitutes the 


eflence and nature of beings, as far as the human 
mind is capable, I flatter myſelf it will be no dif- 
ficult taſk. to diſtinguiſh their other attributes, 


and particularly their properties. 


CHA PF 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Of properties. 


TY HILOSOPHERS uſually give the name of 
property to that which does not conſtitute the 
eſſence of a thing, but flows and is deduced from its 
eſſence. We ſhall endeavour to inveſtigate the 
exact meaning of this definition, in order to diſ- 
cover another firſt truth that is frequently miſ- 
underſtood. | 
What has been obſerved in the definition of 
property, that it is what flows and is deduced from 
the eſſence, cannot be underſtood of the real and 
phyſical eſſence, Suppoſe, for example, as it is 
generally ſaid, that to be capable of admiring 7s 
a property of man; this capacity of admiring is as in- 
ſeparable from, and neceſſary to, man in his phy- 
ſical and real conſtitution, as his very eſſence of 
being a rational animal; ſo that he is not, in fact, 
in any degree more truly a rational animal, than 
he is one capable of admiring ; and, if you really 
| deprive him of this quality or faculty of admiring, 
you in fact diveſt him of that of being @ rational 
animal, as whatever is 4 rational animal is neceſ- 
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ſarily capable of admiring; and what is capable of 
admiring muſt of courſe be a rational animal. 
The diſtinction between property and eſſence 
does not therefore conſiſt in the real nature of 
beings, but in our conceptions of their neceſſary 
qualities ; ſo that, which ever firſt preſents itſelf 
to the mind, we conſider as the eſſence, and thoſe 
that do not occur ſo ſoon, or ſo readily, we look 
upon as properties. 
1 would not, however, take upon me to ſay, that, 
in various reſpects, or at leaſt with regard to dif- 
ferent minds, what is looked upon as the eſſence 


may not alſo be conſidered as a property : for, 


among different qualities, equally neceſſary and 
united together in the ſame being, it is very poſ- 
fible that one may occur firit to ſome minds, and 


another to others. In that caſe, what is eſſence with 


the one, mult be only a property with the reft ; this 


| would occaſion a very idle diſtinction, or diſpute, 


As the quality therefore that conſtitutes the pro- 
perty, and that which forms the eſſence, are found 
neceſſarily united; it appears to me, that the eſ- 
ſence is equally derived from the property, and 
the property from the eſſence: any other diſtinc- 
tions are therefore below the attention of ra- 
tional minds. We ſhall explain this matter by 
an example. | 

Should any one conſider it as the eſſence of the 
diamond to be extremely hard, and its power of 
| | reſiſting 
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reſiſting the violent ſtrokes of a hammer, as a 
property, I have no objection ; but what preten- 
ſions has he to oppoſe me, if I chooſe to call 
efence its reſiſtance to the violent blows of the 
hammer, and its extraordinary hardneſs @ pro- 


perty? He will ſay, perhaps, that we conceive 


the hardneſs of the diamond before its power of 
reſiſting the hammer: my anſwer however is, 
that I firſt experienced, and conſequently firſt 
conceived, the power in the diamond of reſiſting 
the ſtrokes of the hammer; and that thence I 
drew the concluſion as to 1ts hardneſs, which in 
that caſe is a ſecondary idea. In this curious diſ- 
pute, I ſhould be glad to know whether my op- 
ponent or I ſhould have the better of the argu- 
ment, 

The only method of terminating the conteſt in 
a rational manner, would be to acknowledge that 
the property is the eſſence, andthe eſſence the pro- 
perty ; for, in fact, to be hard, and qualified to 
teſiſt the ſtrokes of a hammer, or being qualified 


to reſiſt the ſtrokes of a hammer, and being hard, 


are abſolutely the ſame thing, under different 
aſpects: the one has no privileges ſuperior to the 
other, but ſuch as chance, or my imagination, 
chooſes to give it; and this is all that is neceſſary 
to diſtinguiſh eſſence from property : but, if the di- 
ſtinction is of ſo little importance, it may be 
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PART 1. aſked whether it was an object that merited a 
„ moment's. attention. To this we anſwer, that the 
moſt judicious occupation of a Philoſopher is to 
diſſipate the frivolous objections and difficulties 
of ſome philoſophers. | | 


| 
| 
| CHAPTER IX. 
| \ 

Of qualities. 

. 

2273 UHE word quality is likewiſe apt to occaſion n 

— many uſeleſs difficulties, when it is taken e 

a 


e in the moſt general ſenſe for the real attributes of 
a thing; that is, for thoſe inherent peculiarities 9 
which are actually found therein, and may be aſ- 0 
ſerted of it with truth. Certain qualities are then 
the eſſence of the things, and others not: thus, 
to be rational, and capable of admiring, are qua- 
lities inſeparable from the real eſſence of man, 
or really eſſential to man: on the contrary, to he 
gay or great, to be a poet or painter, are qua- 
lities not neceſſarily included in the eſſence of 
man, ſuppoſing it to conſiſt ſolely in being a Ia 
j tional animal. 
| 2 It is not neceſſary to obſerve here, that all we 


Whether mode 
or modification call modifications or modes of being, are nothing but 


differs from qua- 


lity. qualities ; with this difference, that the word qua- 
| : lity 


] 
f 
; 
1 


it 
72 
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bry is perhaps more frequently confounded with 


the eſſence of things, than the term modification ot 
node; as the latter more expreſsly ſhews, that the 
eſſence of the thing is already ſuppoſed to be ſo 


completely formed, that whatever modification is 


added; may be joined to it, or not, without chan- 
ging its fuppoſed natural eſſence. Thus, in ſup- 
poſing the eſſence of man to conſiſt in being a 
rational animal, as this eſſence will ſtill ſubſiſt, 
whether we add or do not add the quality of a 
poet or painter to it; it is evident that thoſe are 
no more than ſimple modifications or qualities 
not eſſential: in like manner, by ſuppoſing the 
eſſence of the diamond to be its great hardneſs 
and luſtre after it has been cut and poliſhed, the 
qualities of red and yellow are to be conſidered 
only as ſimple modifications belonging to it. 

Among qualities, there are ſome whoſe alter- 
native conſtitutes the eſſence of a thing, though 
each of theſe qualities, taken ſeparately, does not 
by any means form that eſſence. Thus, though-it 
is a mere modification of matter, to be in motion 


rather than at reſt; the alternatius, however, of 


reſt or motion, is not a ſimple modification, but 
« quality eſſential tor matter. 

Hall take notico elſe where of what relates to qua- 
lities, with regard to thetplace of their:refidence, 
in order to examine whether certain qualities, ſuch 
a form and colour, are in the external object that 

ſtrikes 


229: _ 
Certain? quali. 
ties form the eſ- 
ſence by their 
alternative. 
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| Fr ry — ſtrikes our ſenſes, or in ourſelves who are affected 
by them. It is really laughable, that a mere equi- a 
vocation ſhould occaſion ſuch idle diſputes among t 
the philoſophers of our days: this ariſes from the a 
word quality being taken both for the diſpoſition c 


in the object adapted to make certain impreſ- n 
ſions on us, and for the impreſſion itſelf that 0 
is made on us. e2 
q 

m 

ar ig 

CHAPTER X. th 


on unity or the n of beings: 


TO NITY is called that which makes a being 
one, and not many; and the idea of unity is | 
one of thoſe metaphyſical points, in which men 
of the greateſt capacity uſually acknowledge the 
human mind to be loſt, ſuppoſing it a ching in im- 
7 poſſible to be rightly explained. | 
231, I agree in opinion with them, that it is difficult to 
— wt explain the nature of unity: nay more, I will even 
to be explained. add that it is impoſſible to explain it; but why? 
Is it becauſe it is a thing difficult or impoſſible to 
be comprehended ? On the contrary, it is becauſe 
nothing is ſo eaſy : for, as it is the moſt ſimple 
idea, and what perhaps firſt occurred to the mind, 


- -& 
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my being one, and not /wo men, I immediately 
annexed to this idea a term which, as ãt expreſſes 
the ſimpleſt and plaineſt idea, cannot conſequently 
admit of an explanation ; becauſe an explanation 
conſiſts in elucidating an idea, by analyſing the 
more ſimple ideas of which it is compoſed : what- 
ever idea, therefore, is perfectly ſimple, cannot be 
explained by a more ſimple idea, and conſe- 
quently cannot admit of any explanation, We 
may eaſily explain what a thouſand is, to a perſon 
ignorant of the matter: it is only, telling him 
that it is ten times a hundred; a hundred may be 
explained by ſaying that it is ten times ten; and, 
if he knows not what ten is, it is only ſhewing 
him ten unittes on his ten fingers, and one on 
each: but, ſhould he deſire to have one and unity 
explained, then all explanation, even of the moſt 
ingenious man in the world, ceaſes at once, as 


there is nothing farther to be explained, there 


being no more complex ideas remaining; and 


nothing, conſequently, that can form an idea and 


expreſſion more preciſe and ſimple than that of 


unity. | 


If, with the generality of philoſophers, we de- 
fine unity as à thing indiviſible in itſelf, and divided 
from every thing elſe ; this definition will not fur- 
niſn any idea more clear or diſtin than the 


unity itſelf defined; and, if the idea of the thing 


does not become clearer by the explanation, it 


cannot 
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cannot be properly called an explanation, nor 


conſequently a definition; as a definition is no- 


232. 
The definition 
is more obſcure 
than the thing 
explained, in 


ſuch caſes. 


thing but words that explain the nature of ; 
thing. | 

It appears evident, moreover, that none of the 
terms or ideas of the definition are clearer than the 
word unity itſelf, Do I, in fact, more fully compre. 
hend what it is to be divided from every thing elſe, and 
#ndivifible in itſelf, than unity? And is there not 2 
much reaſon and neceſſity for afking what is to be 
indiuible in itfelf, as for enquiring what it is to be 
one? Is it not even more difficult to explain and 
comprehend the former than the latter? Doubtleß 
it is; nay, the greater part of mankind will not rea. 
dily underſtand what is meant, when they are tobe 
of a thing indiviſtble in itſelf; and, if they happen 
to comprehend it, they never will be able to ex- 
plain it better than by ſaying, that # be indivyfibl 
In itſelf is to be one. To make uſe of any other 


words, it is plain, would rather perplex than elu- 


233» 
People perplex 
themſelves un- 
neceſſarily with 
regard to the no- 
tion of unity. 


eidate the matter; becauſe, as has been already 
fad, the moſt ſimple and familiar idea we cn 
form is that of unity; and it cannot be othermik 
"expreſſed, but in terms more complicated and ob- 
ſcure; conſequently the idea of nie can neither 
be explained, nor defined. | 

But, if the idea of unity is ſo eaſy; bby d pes 
ple daily aſk what it is, and in what it confilts! 


'To * it may be anſwered, that men perpla 
them- 
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themſelves unneceſſarily; becauſe they do not 


ſufficiently conſider the nature of the thing about 
which they deſire information. Can any thing 
be more frivolous than an attempt to eluci- 
date what is ſuperlatively clear? What; in fact, 
conſtitutes in us that ſupreme light, the ſource 
of all other, which 1s univerſally acknowledged 
as ſuch? Is it not the perception and know- 
ledge we have of our own exiſtence, which en- 
ables each of us to ſay with the fulleſt and 
cleareſt conviction, I exiſt, I am, I think? And 
this knowledge is in one ſenſe the fame with, 
or at leaſt includes, the following: I am one, 
and not two; I am myſelf alone, and not ano- 
ther: for whoever ſays myſelf, ſays one to the ex- 
cluſion of any other, and ſays one that is not 
two. To object to this, would be to object 2 any 
thing being really what it is ; which would be a 
puerile objection, or rather downright nonſenſe, 
As, therefore, no perſon can refuſe the title of 
firſt truth to the ſenſe he has of his own exiſtence, 
in like manner the idea of unity in himſelf is alſo 
a firſt truth. Z 

Such is evidently the ſource of our idea of 
unity. I have therefore the cleareſt and moſt in- 
timate idea of unitv, and of plurality or multi- 
plicity, which is contrary to it. The matter in 
Itſelf, therefore, can admit of no doubt or per- 
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plexity with thoſe who are unwilling to obſcurs 
or perplex 1t. 

But an important reflection occurs on this occa- 
Fe: ; and philoſophers might have made the ſame, 
inſtead of ſpending their time in vain reſearches 
after the nature of unity, which is neceſſarily known 
to us; and it is, that this unity, ſo eſſential to us, 
is properly applicable only to beings ſuch as mine, 
of which I have the immediate ſentiment by my 
own exiſtence. I alone, I ſay, and other beings 
like me, can be truely, properly, and formally 
one; as unity, taken in that ſenſe, excludes, in the 
being in which it is found, oy poſſibility of 
diviſion. 

I cannot, in fact, without a degree of folly, 
imagine that my being, or what I call me, can be 
divided; for, were it poſſible that this me could ka 
be divided in two, it would then be me and not 
me at the ſame time: it would be fo, as it is ſup- 
poſed ; and would not be fo, fince each of. the 
two parties muſt then become independent of the 
other: one might think, and the other not; that 
is to ſay, I might think and not think at the ſame 
time ; which deſtroys every idea of me and of 
myſelf. 

Beſides, this me, and all other beings ſimilar to 
this me, in whom unity is neceſſarily conceived, 
and where I cannot ſuppoſe any diviſion without 


deſtroying their very eſſence, and every idea I can 
entertain 
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entertain of them, is what I call an immaterial or 
ſpiritual being; ſo that, by deſtroying its unity, 
you deſtroy its entire eſſence, and every idea of its 
exiſtence. Divide a thought, a ſoul; or a mind 
in two, and you have no longer either thought, 
ſoul, or mind; for who can conceive one half, 
one third, or one fourth, of a thought, ſoul, or 
mind? This indiviſibility is, moreover, evident 
to me by the interior ſenſe of what I am; and, 
by the efficacy of the ſame ſentiment, I likewiſe 
learn that what I call me is not properly what 
I call my body, as this body may be divided both 
from me, and in itſelf ; whereas, with regard ta. 
me, I cannot be divided from myſelf. 

iſt, The ſubſtance of what actually conſti- 
tutes my body, may be divided from me; for, 
28 it is plain that I can exiſt without feet or 
hands, I muſt conceive that my ſoul from its 
nature might. abſolutely exiſt without each of the 
other parts of my body; though it ſhould be the 
brain or the heaft, which are, in fact, nothing 
but matter, like my foot and my hand. 

Beſides, can it be ſuppoſed that I am attached 
to the part called the heart or brain, when both 
the one and the other are no more than a col- 
lection of various particles of matter, that, after 
changing and waſting every moment, are conti- 
nually repaired by nutrition, that is, are con- 
ſtantly ſucceeding each other? The collection 
k M 2 that 
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that now forms what I call my heart, will be ren 
placed by another collection ſome time hence; 
and the actual ſubſtance of my brain and heart, 
will then conſequently be diſperſed and entirely 
{ſeparate from me; and I myſelf ſhall however 
ſubſiſt. This me, therefore, is not eſſentially at- 
rached to any particular portion of a diviſible 
ſubſtance, | 

Hence it manifeſtly follows, that no portion of 
the body, to which I am and appear to be at- 
tached, is of a nature ffmilar to me; for it does 
not conſiſt, like me, of unity; as all its ſubſtance, 
and whatever it is compoſed of, may as eaſily 
be two or three as one. The piece of matter 
which actually forms my heart is actually one 
piece; but, without either adding to, or diminiſh- 
ing in the leaſt degree the nature of its ſubſtance, 


it may become 7200, three or four pieces; ſo that 


unity, in material and corporeal things, is nei- 
ther an eſſential nor phyſical quality, bur only 
relative to certain ideas, or a certain appellation; 
as a portion of matter may ceaſe to-be one, with- 
out changing its natural eſſence. 

A drop of water is one: the very ſame ſubſtance 
of this drop of water, without being in the leaſt 
altered, ſhall, if I chooſe, become 7wwo drops. 
Let us ſuppoſe a piece of matter two foot long, 
and that one foot is compoſed of iron, and the 
other of ſteel: this object or being may be one or 

Abo, 


Woy 
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20, as you like, according to the idea you ſhall 
form of it, or the name you pleaſe to give it. If, 
conſidering it in the whole, you think proper to 
call it a piece of two foot, it is one; but if, diſtin- 
guiſhing each part, you chooſe to call it -#wo 
different pieces that are joined together, it will 
then be 7we. All other unities or pluralities, with 
reſpect to bodies and matter, are of the ſame 
nature, We denominate one, in matter, what we 
are pleaſed to conſider therein as the term of one 
of our ideas; but, if we think proper to conſider 
the ſame object as forming yarious terms of our 
ideas, what was one will then become many : thus 
4 houſe is one, becauſe it is the object or term of 
a total idea, to which we give the name of houſe ; 
and the ſame houſe, conſidered as the term of 
various ideas, by which I therein diſtinguiſh dif- 
ferent apartments, ſtones, beams, &c. no longer 
remains a unity, but then becomes a collection 
of unities, and is no leſs multiplicity than unity; 
becauſe, as it is ſubſtantially diviſible, it may be 
divided without altering the nature of its tub. 
ſtance. , 
The ſubſtance of a mountain is in like man- 
ner one or many, according as the imagination 
may be pleaſed to conſider and call it: viewing 
it in a collective body, we call it ane; but con- 
hdering it as to the parts that form its ſubſtance, 


it becomes many, and we ſhall find as many 


M 3 unities 
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unities in it as we may chooſe to divide it into 
parts: the greater or leſſer cloſeneſs of union that 
may be between them, can never conſtitute any 
real unity. 

In fact, their union is never cloſer than in 
the hardeſt body; but, however hard this may 
be, if it once comes to be ſeparated, the ſame ſub- 
ftance that was conſidered and called one piece, 
is then thought and called #wo or three pieces, 
It may after the ſame manner be conſidered or 
called @ thouſand, a hundred thouſand, a hun- 
dred millions, and as many. more as the mind 
chooſes to form ideas of each particular part of 
the object; ſo that the ſame portion of matter, 
under different points of view, may be as juſtly 
deemed or named one as a hundred: circumſtances 
that cannot be conceived of a ſpiritual ſubſtance; 
for, as no mind can be divided, neither can any 
mind ever be but one; and I cannot make me or 
myſelf the term of two ideas, without deſtroying 
the idea of myſelf, 
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CHAPTER AJ, 
Of identity and diverſity. 


\HE identity of a thing is what occafions 
us to ſay it is the /@me, and no other. 
Hence it appears that identity and unity differ 
only in a certain reſpect as to time and place. A 
thing conſidered in various places, and at different 
times, being ſtil] found as it was before, is then 
ſaid to be the ſame thing. If you were to conſider 
it without any difference of time and place, you 
would ſimply term it a thing, or one thing; for, with 
regard to the ſame time and place, we ſay there 
is 2 thing, and not there is the ſame thing. 

We conceive different ideas of identity in dif- 
ferent beings, We conſider an intelligent ſub- 
ſtance always preciſely the ſame, on account. of 
its unity, or indiyiſibility; notwithſtanding any 
modifications that may happen in it, ſuch as its 
thoughts or ſentiments, One and the ſame ſoul 
is not leſs preciſely the ſame for experiencing 
changes of augmentation or diminution with re- 
ſpect to thoughts or ſentiments : whereas, in cor- 
poreal beings, a portion of matter is no longer 
ſaid to be exactly the ſame, when it continually 
receives an increaſe or change in its modifica- 
tions, ſuch as its form and motion; but if, in 3 
Material being, augmented, diminiſhed, or al- 
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tered, we conſidered any part that remained with- 
out alteration, it js evident that, with reſpect to 
that particular part, it would be till juſtly called 
the ſame. | 

It muſt be however obſerved, that cuſtom ad- 
mits an identity of reſemblance, which is often 
confounded with the real identity. For example, 
when we fill two glaſſes with wine, we ſay it is 
the ſame wine in each glaſs ; and when we have two 
coats made from the ſame piece of cloth, we ſay 
they are both of the ſame cloth. This identity 
is only in reſemblance, and not in ſubſtance ; for the 
ſubſtance. of the one may be deſtroyed without 


the leaſt alteration in the ſubſtance of the other, 


By reſemblance alſo, two things are ſaid to be the 
ſame, when one ſucceeds the other by an imper- 
ceptible, but ſtill real change; ſo that they are 
two ſubſtances entirely « different. 
Thus the ſubſtance of the river Thames im- 
erceptibly changes every day, and we ſtill cali 
it the ſame riyer; though the ſubſtance of the 
water which forms that river, changes and flows 
off every moment. In like manner, the ſhip of 
Theſeus continued ſtill to be called the ſame ſhip, 
when after repeated repairs there did not remain 
a ſingle piece of timber of which it had been ori- 
ginally built. Again, what we call the ſame body 
of a man at the age of fifty, contains perhaps n 
part of the ſubſtance which compoſed the 9 
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of the ſame man when the man was no more 


than ſix months old: this may be clearly ſeen * 


by phyſical experiments with regard to nutrition, 
which ſhew, that, in material things, there is 
commonly no more than an identity of reſem- 


blance, that may be miſtaken for an identity of 


ſubſtance by the equiyocal meaning of the word. 
However trifling this obſervation may appear, 
its importance may be diſcovered from a reflec- 
tion of Baile in his Critical Dictionary: he ſhews, 
that this pitiful equivocation is the foundation 
of the whole famous ſyſtem of Spinoſa, which 
ſuppoſes the ſame ſubſtance in all beings ;* a 
foundation ſurely that does infinite honour to 
thoſe pretended great philoſophers, who, in at- 
tempting to riſe ſuperior to common ſenſe, 


ſtumble at the very firſt ſtep, and ſhew that they 


do not comprehend their own words, by the firſt 
propoſition they make in following Spinoſa. 
Mr. Locke, on the other hand, e ano- 
ther paradox, which is this: if @ ſpiritual being, 
ſays he, Bad loſt all remembrance of what it was 
before, it would be no longer the ſame. We ſhall 
examine elſewhere the nature and conſequences 
of an opinion ſo new aud ſingular. 

To proceed, identity with reſpe& to bodies, 
as J have obſerved, is properly no more than 
relative to certain particulars, or certain modes 
of peaking . which occaſion a thing to be called 

| the 
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noſa, Letter L. 


A thing of 
which we may 
deny or affirm 
what cannot be 
denied or af- 
firmed of ano- 
ther things is 
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that other 
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the /ame ; though, in the main, the ſubſtance of 


this thing, reputed the ſame, often changes while 
it preſerves this relative and nominal identity, 


Some people have aſked, whether a particle of 


matter, ſo minute as to be imperceptible to all 
the ſagacity of our ſenſes, might not ſtill poſſeſs 
an eſſential and permanent identity. By admit- 
ting this ſyſtem, an imperceptible particle of 
matter wquld, of itſelf, be the eſſence or ſeed of 
ſome particular being, and not of any other be- 
ing. It is ſuppoſed, for example, that Gop had 
placed, in the ſingle perſon of Adam, a number 
of particles, as ſo many ſeeds ſufficient to pro- 
duce all the future generations of men and hu- 
man bodies that may exiſt in the world: there 1s, 


ſay they, no difficulty in this hypotheſis ; nor can 


it be combatted by the difficulty of camprehend- 


Ing how ſuch numberleſs millions of human bo- 


dies could have been cantained in that of Adam, 
ſince we have it demonſtrated, that the moſt mi- 
nute particle may be divided into millions of 
other particles ſtill leſs, and multiplied beyond 
any number of men that can ever exiſt in the 
world. Each particle thus being the ſeed and 
eſſence of each human body, it might be en- 
larged and expanded by adventitious parts, and 
loſe nothing however of its eſſence, its unity, 0r 
—_— 
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This ſyſtem appeared convenient to ſome to- CHAP. x1. 
— 


wards explaining, not only the nature and iden- 
tity of bodies, but likewiſe their ſubſtantial 
forms, which have been treated of ſo many cen- 
turies. But it muſt be obſerved, that thoſe par- 
ticles of matter, which ſhould be ſuppoſed the 
ſeed and eſſence of each thing, would, though 
imperceptible, be always diviſible; as they would 
be corporeal and material. In their diviſion, 
however, would they remain the ſeed and eſſence 
of each thing? If they ſhould not remain ſuch, 
the identity and eſſence of a thing might then 
change every moment, ſince the particle that 
conſtitutes the identity would no longer be pre- 


ciſely the ſame as before; as the eſſence of a 


circle is no longer a circle after a diviſion, but 
only the half, or quarter, &c. of a circle. Thus, 


after the diviſion of an identical particle, there 


would remain no more than a half, or quarter, 
&c. of the identity and effence. If it be ſaid, 
that, even after the diyiſion of the identity, it 
ſtill remains the ſame in each of its parts ſo di- 
vided ; the concluſion muſt be, that, in a ſingle 
ſeed or identity of human bodies, there will actu- 
ally be an infinite number of human bodies; 
and whereſoeyer chance may throw them, whe- 
ther upon a ſtone, or an oak, there ſo many hu- 


man bodies muſt remain, 
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It might be imagined, that Providence had 
provided a remedy againſt thoſe inconveniences, 
in placing thoſe identical and eſſential parti- 
cles, by their extraordinary minuteneſs, out of 
the reach of other corporeal particles, which, 
from their unwieldy figure and motion, ſhould 
have no hold on particles incomparably more 
delicate; but thoſe delicate particles might 
they not break and divide each other, even by 
an accidental colliſion, or mutual ſhock? and 
yould not the identity and eſſence of the ſame 
body, in that caſe, be diſperſed on all ſides ? 
By that means, the yery particle that was but the 
eſſence of gne body, might become, in its di- 
viſion, a thouſand eſſences of the ſame body, 
which, I muſt pwn, I haye nat capacity to com- 


 prehend. 


If thoſe conſiderations, hawever, do not ſhew 
us the identity and ęſſęence of things, they at 
leaſt clearly demonſtrate the limits of our under. 
ſtanding ; for it is abſolutely loſt in this infinite 
diviſibility of matter, which it is equally impoſ- 
fible for us to comprehend or deny, This leads 
us to ſpeak of infinity, and all that is compriſed 
therein, | 


94 
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CHAPTER XI 
Of finite and infinite, 


Ir is diſputed, whether we naturally have an 

an idea of infinite. In order to elucidate the 
queſtion, we may diſtinguiſh, with ſcholaſtics, 
two ſorts of infinity one is termed infinity in 
power, and the other abſolute infinity. The firſt, 
in my opinion, conſiſts in this, that a being, 
however great or ſmall it be ſuppoſed, may tilt 
be conceived to poſſeſs more greatneſs or minute- 
neſs than we can conceive, even after the utmoſt 
ſtretch of thought and calculation, The ſecond 
infinity conſiſts in a thing having actually and 
abſolutely ſuch a degree of greatneſs or minute- 
neſs as is ſuperior to any idea we can form. Some 
perſons, in other terms which imply the ſame 
thing, define infinity in power as finite in what 
it actually is, and infinite in what it may be, or 
may become : and, on the other hand, abſolute 
infinity is what, in its entire and actual ſtate, is 
actually infinite, 

It is evident, that we naturally have an idea 
of the firſt infinity ; for we conceive nothing ſo 
great, to which we cannot add ſuperior degrees 

of 
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Two kinds of 
infinite. 


246. 
We have an 
idea of the tixſt, 
but not of the 
ſecond. 
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In thinking of 


God, we form 
only the idea of 
infinity in pow- 
er. 


the greateſt number I can poſſibly imagine, it 
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of greatneſs beyond what are preſent to our ima- 
gination : the ſame may be ſaid with reſpect to 
minuteneſs. 

As to the ſecond infinity, it does not appear 
that we can form any idea of it; for it is impoſ- 
ſible to imagine an object ſo great, to which we 
may not, in idea, add new degrees of greatneſs 
beyond what we have preſent to our imagina- 
tion. x 

You conceive a God, it will be ſaid, who poſ- 
ſeſfes this abſolute infinity; but the queſtion is, 
whether I do conceive him as ſuch. I very well | 
conceive a firft being, from whom the reſt muſt | 
have derived their being, and who conſequently has 
from himſelf all that is in theirs : I alſo conceive; | 
that he is poſſeſſed of ſo great virtues and power t 
as are beyond every idea I can form: but this; \ 
upon reflection, I find to be nothing but infinity in { 

1 
U 
ſt 


power ; whereas, in order to comprehend ab/olutt 
infinity, I ſhould concerve the full extent of the 
attributes of God, and the whole of God him- 
felf, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf : I muſt conceiye 
fo many attributes in him, as to make it impoſ- 
fible for nie to imagine more, or a greater num- 
ber, than I ſhould actually conceive : but this is 
what I cannot do; for I am ſenſible that I can 
conceive in God virtues, and degrees of virtues, 
ſtill greater and greater; and, after conceiving 


muſt 
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muſt ſtill be a determinate number; and, of CHAP. — 


courſe, I may imagine another ſtill ſuperior, It 
is impoſſible for me, therefore, to conceive ſo 
many virtues, but the number or extent of them 
muſt ſtill remain finite in my idea; otherwiſe God 
would be no greater than I can conceive him, 
which is directly contrary to what we judge, and 
ought to judge, of the nature and infinity of 
God. be: 

But it will be ſaid perhaps, that, in having 
once an idea of God, we cannot conceive more 
virtues than are comprehended under that idea: 
to which I anſwer, that we have not this idea of 
God, ſuch as it is imagined to be by certain phi- 
loſophers; for our idea is not proportioned to 
the whole extent of the object which is God. 
Will it be added, that the idea is then falſe, 
ſince it is not conformable to its whole object? 
The concluſion is not juſt: an idea is not falſe, 
when the mind of itſelf conceives an object di- 
ſtin& from it, as fully as it is capable of con- 
ceiving it, though it ſhould not conceive what- 
ever may be poſſibly known of the object in the 
moſt perfect extent. An idea is always juſt, 
when it enables us clearly to diſtinguiſh its ob- 
ject from every other object, by ſhewing us what 


it has peculiar to itſelf. Were there no juſt or 


true ideas, but ſuch as enable us to comprehend 
objects diſtinct from us, according to the fulleſt 
5 ITT 
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extent of what they are in their nature, and ay 
far as they may poſſibly be known, we ſhould 
have no true idea; for God alone conceives ob- 


jects as fully as they can be conceived. If we 


249+ : 
Speaking of ab- 


ſolute infinity, 
we have no idea 
but of a thing 
incomprehenſ- 
bles 


had, in this ſenſe; a true idea of God, we ſhould 
comprehend God as perfectly as he knows him- 
felf ; and our intelligence would then be infinite 
like his. 

But it may be aſked, what I conceive when ! 
ſpeak of abſolute infinity: Will it be ſaid, that 
we muſt comprehend it, and have an idea of it, 
fince we underſtand one another when we pro- 
nounce the words ab/o!ute infinity, to which we 
affix a different meaning from what we do to the 
words infinity in power ? But the meaning we affix 
to abſolute infinity can be nothing but the idea 
itſelf of abſolute infinity, 
The anſwer to this objection is eaſy. By ab- 
ſolute infinity 1 underſtand an extent ſo great, that 
I actually ſuppoſe my imagination incapable of 
making any addition to it: but the ſuppoſition 
itſelf is falſe ; for it is impoſſible for me to con- 
ceive in any object ſo great a degree of perfec- 
tion, as that I cannot add to it in idea o- 
thought. When, therefore, I make uſe of the 
terms abſolute infinity, I mean thereby to exprels 
a thing incomprehenſible: I comprehend what 
I ſay ; and what I ſay are words that indicate an 
object which I acknowledge to be above my 

| com- 
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| comprehenſion. This is the manner in which I CHAP. Xu, 
| underſtand what I ſay | ih pronouncing the words 


abſolute infinity. 
: I can readily believe; that this infinity actu- 
ally and truely exiſts, as I can ſuppoſe or believe 
p the exiſtence of things of which J neither have, 
c nor can have, an idea; in like manner as a man, 

born blind, fuppoſes that there are colours, but 
! of which he has no idea; yet he can, and does 
t ſometimes, make uſe of the word colour, to de- 
t note a thing which is incomprehenſible to him: 


fo; in ſpeaking of a ſixth ſenſe which God might 

have given to man beſides the five with which 

he has endowed him, I ſpeak of this ſixth fenſe; 

though I am ignorant what it might he; and 

the only idea I have of it, is the idea of ſome- 

thing I do not undefſtand, and which would be 

indicated by the words, „th ſenſe. Thus, | 

ſpeak both of ab/olute infinity, and of God who 

is abfolutely infinite, without being able to com- 

prehend his abſolute infinity, but only an infi- 

hity in power, which in him is really an ah- 

folute infinity to me, however incomprehenſible, 

and of which I have no idea, unleſs of a very 

great perfection of which it is impoſſible for me 

to diſcern the limits, and conceive the extent, nn 

without ſtill: having an idea of any thing beyond | 

what I conceive of it, though I ſee that there is | 

_ ſomething beyond. In like manner, ſays | | 
N Mr. | 
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an idea of abſo- 
lute infinity, 
contradict them. 
ſelves in infinite 


Rumber. 


| longeſt cord he can procure, has indeed an idea 
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Mr. Locke, a pilot, ſounding the ſea with the 


of a very great depth beyond what he has mea- 
ſured ; but he has not a true and Juſt idea of 
the preciſe depth of the ſea. 

Puffendorf, in his Duties of Man, Book I. 
Chap. IV. p. 55, makes a reflection on the ſame 
ſubject, that is alone ſufficient to anſwer every 
objection ; it is in ſubſtance as follows: Though 
it be juſtly ſaid that God is infinite, this idea we 
form of him is not however a full and perfect 
conception; for abſolute infinity does not pro- 
perly mark any quality that we perceive in the 
thing itſelf to which we aſcribe it, but only the 
weakneſs of our own underſtanding, and the in- 
capacity of our mind to comprehend all the 
greatneſs and extent of the nature and eſſence 
of ſuch being. 

As to thoſe who pretend they have an idea 
of abſolute infinity, I wovld willingly aſk them, 
when they have comprehended, for example, ab- 
ſolute infinity in numbers, whether it may not 
be ſtill poſſible to add another number: if they 
ſay it is not poſſible, their on conſcience will 
give them the lye; and if they declare it is poſ- 
fible, their pretended abſolute infinity is de- 
ſtroyed; as I call abſolute infinity an extent to 
which nothing can be added, and cannot poſſibly 
be conceived greater. What is ſaid of abſolute 
114 47 = in- 
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infinity as to number, is equally W to CHAP. xn. 


every other abſolute-infinity, 
This ſhews us how much reaſon is diferated 
by thoſe who argue about matters; of which they 


infinity is great- | 
er than another, 


neither do; nor can, ſay any thing but what — + frivo 


is incomprehenſible. What honour, in fact, 
do men acquire to themſelves by aſking ſeri- 
duſly, whether one infinity be greater than ano- 
ther? They muſt not even ſee; that the word 
greater is a relative term, uſed to expreſs how 
far one of two things ſurpaſſes the other, or is 
ſurpaſſed by it, in a determinate degree known 
to us: ſo that the greatneſs of things that admit 
of no determinate degree; 1s a greatneſs beyond 
the reach of our comprehenſion, and with regard 
to which 1t 1s evident we comprehend PI 
but that it is above our capacity. 

But is it not manifeſt, ſay they, that, ie there 
vere an infinite number of men, the number of 
the hairs on their heads muſt be an infinity ſtill 
ſuperior to that of the men themſelves? To 
this I anſwer, that, in a limited and determinate 
number of men, I ſee plainly that there muſt be 
more hairs than men: but with reſpe& to an in- 
finite number of men, a thing above my compre- 
henſion, I am as much at a loſs to conceive the 
attributes of which it is or might be ſuſcep- 
ible ; and conſequently I do not ſee, neither can 
| ſee, whether it is ſuſceptible of more or leſs ; 
| Nz2 - as 
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as I never could aſcertain the more, or the leſs, 
but by finite numbers that are within the com- 
paſs of my underſtanding. Nothing is, I think, 
more capable of giving a wrong turn to the 
mind, and introducing falſe arguments, than ab- 
ſurd diſcuflions of this kind; for, by endeavour. 
ing to exerciſe our rational faculties on ſuch mat- 
ters, we are gradually led to miſtake chimeras 
for reaſon, and reaſon for chimeras : whereas, by 
ſolely confining ourſelves to things within the 
reach of our capacity and underſtanding, we are 
enabled, by a little attention and care, to diſtin- 
guiſn true ideas of things from falſe, ſo as to 
acquire ſure guides in all our opinions, and for 
every part of our conduct. I may venture to 
ſay, that it is for want of adhering to this maxim, 
that libertiniſm and extravagant opinions have 


. ravaged the minds of fo many. This conſidera- 


tion leads us to regret the time ſpent by many 


philoſophers in debating queſtions ; eſpecially 


when they neither diſcerned nor acknowledgec 
this firſt truth, that abſolute infinity is an object 
which it is impoſſible for our finite capacity ever 
to comprehend, and of which a judicious man 
ſhould ſay nothing but that it is a 
ſible to his underſtanding, Ji 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Of what is poſſible and impoſſible. 


OSSIBILITY, in its fulleſt extent, Mould 
be joined to the article of infinity; for, by 


conſidering that whatever is poſſible is ſuch that 


it is impoſſible to conceive more of it, it is 
evident, in ſuch reſpec, that poſſibility is infi- 
nity; nay, it is even the infinity of * Power 
of God. 

Our Readers muſt not wonder, after * * 
been laid down in the preceding chapter, if we 
are at a loſs to anſwer this queſtion, Can every 
thing that is poſſible exiſt? For taking poſſibility 
thus, in all its latitude, whatever anſwer we may 
give, it will remain an abyſs impenetrable to the 
mind. If it be ſaid, that whatever is poſſible 
cannot exiſt, from that very circumſtance it is 
not then poſſible: if, on the other hand, it be 
declared, that whatever is poflible can exiſt, 
we may then ſuppoſe its exiſtence. Now, ac- 
cording to this ſuppoſition, nothing will be poſ- 
hble beyond what mult exiſt by the ſuppoſition, 
which appears evidently falſe : for, in ſhort, how 
* ſpever the number of things may be that 
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| ſhould exiſt, a poſſibility will ſtill remain, as 


omnipotence can never be exhauſted ; and con- 
ſequently all the poſſibility that might be ſup. 
poſed to exiſt, would not however exiſt. 

This then is what our mind cannot aſcertain ; 
becauſe,, as poſſibility is infinity, it is above the 
reach of our underſtanding, which is loſt and 


| a in ſuch contemplation. 


We may here palpably ſee the weakneſs of 
3 pretended demonſtration of the exiſtence of 
God, which has exerciſed the thoughts of ſo 
many, either in attacking or defending it. The 
diſpute perhaps is ſtill ſubſiſting, for want of the 
reflection made here. When Des Cartes endea· 


Fs youred to prove the exiſtence of God, that is, 


255 
An int eite be- 


ing poſſible is 
an object that 
we do not com- 
prehend. 


of a being actually infinite, he argued thus: Gul 
exiſts, I it be Peſible : it is poſſible ; therefore he 
r 1 

I know the various ks giyen to this ar- 
gument; ; but I think the ſhorteſt and moſt plau- 

ſible may be drawn from what I have advanced 
with reſpe& to poſſibility. In fact, when I am 
told that an infinite being, conſidered as an ab- 
ſolute infinity, is peſible, my mind is equally loſt 
in the ſubject and attribute of the propoſition; 
for both the term infinite, and the word paſibl, 
taken in all their latitude, are objects, by theit 
infinity, beyond the utmoſt reach of my capa- 


city. As I have therefore no comprehenſion of 
| them, 
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them, I know neither what to deny nor affirm 
with reſpe& to them, -We may thence hkewiſe 


diſcern the fallacy of the following argument: 


An infinite being is poſſible, as it is not impoſſible ; 
and it is not impoſſible, as wwe can diſcern no impoſſt- 
bility in it: for, in ſhort, the thought of a mind 
ſo limited as ours cannot juſtly aſcertain what- 
ever is poſſible or impoſſible, As poſſibility and 
impoſſibility, in their utmoſt latitude, are infi- 
nite, they manifeſtly furpaſs the reach of our un- 
derſtanding, which is loft and bewildered there- 
in, It is therefqre clear, that, with reſpe& tq 


the infinite being conſidered as ſuch, and with 


regard to his poſſibility, eur mind can neither 
affirm nor deny any thing, without being guilty 
of raſhneſs and preſumption. 

Some people are deceived with regard to poſ- 
fibility, becauſe it may be either conſidered in its 
utmoſt extent, or confined to particular and finite 
objects, the ideas of which do not ſurpafs our 
underſtanding, In the latter point of view we 
might judge of the paſſibility of a being. We 
muſt however be very eireumſpect as to the va- 
rious meanings of which the word paſſibiliiy, or 
the contrary term impoſſibility, is ſuſceptible, * 

Schalaſtics diſtinguiſh three kinds of impoſſi- 
bilities, which it is proper to confider. 1ſt. An 
!mpoſibility in conſequence of a ſuppoſition or 
typorheſis, This relates to a thing pofible in 

N 4 itſelt, 
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A itſelf, but impoſſible in nne of a ſuppoſi- 
8 © tion that has been formed, and is ſtill continued; 
for example, it is very poſſible I may walk out 
to-morrow ; but if I ſuppoſe that I ſhall not walk 
out, and that God, who js omniſcient, foreſeez 
that 1 ſhall not go out, it is, according to this 
ſuppoſtion, impoſſible for me to walk out to- 
morrow, as the ſuppoſition includes an impoſſi- 
bility ; but that I may go out to-morrow, whilſt 
it is ſuppoſed at the ſame time that I ſhall nor 
go out a walking to-morrow : again, it is very 
poſſible that I may be actually ſtanding at pre- 
ſent; but, if it be ſuppoſed that I am aQualiy 
ſlitting, it is conſequently impoſſible, according 
to this ſuppoſition, that J ſhould be actually 

2 
The ſecond impoſſibility reſembles the firſt, and 
. only exiſts under certain regards, or tacit, ſuppoſi- 
tions: thus it is impoſſible for me to be deceived 
by the united evidence of my ſenſes, when the 
organs of thoſe ſenſes are in proper order; but 
it is with reference to the natural order of things 
that the ſuppoſition js tacitly made: when I 
therefore ſay, that it is impoſſible for what J have 
now before my eyes not to be wri ting, I tacitly 
ſuppoſe that God does not actually perform : : 

miracle, 

1 third impoſſibility is the 20 abſolute im- 
of an abſolute poſſibility, and that can be properly ſo called ; 


impoſſibility is 5 
liable to error. W | ; | it 
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it is commonly defined, bat which implies a contra- 


diction. This definition is ſuppoſed to be ſo clear, 
that it can admit of no ambiguity: it gives riſe, 
however, to an important and frequent error. In 


fat, we miſtake ſometimes what includes a con- 
tradition, for what appears to us to imply a con- 
tradiction; and, on other qccaſions, that which 
does not appear to include a contradiction, for 
what 1 in reality includes none. 

A man invented a very ingenious * 
for the diſcovery of the perpetual motion, and 
challenged all the learned to ſhew any impoſſi- 
bility or contradiction in the invention. In order 


to juſtify his ſyſtem, he adduced demonſtrations 


equal t the cleareſt geometrical proofs. For 
completing the machine, nothing remained want- 
ing, but gn artiſt that could make 2 piece of lea- 
ther capable of ſuſtaining a certain weight of 
quickſilver : this workman however is ſtill to be 
found. But, is it not in that very article itſelf 
that really conſiſted the contradiction, which was 
neither in the mind of the machiniſt, nor of thoſe 
who thought his project demanſtrated ? What was 
in their fancy was a demonſtration; but there was 
a ſomething in the reality, that was not in their 
minds, They ſuppoſed leather might be had 
capable of ſuſtaining a certain weight of quick- 
filver; it is only making the - leather ſtrong 
Fnough, faid they : but, while ever it is leather, 
| ; it 
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it will be too weak to ſupport the weight of 
quickſilver: it would be neceſſary therefore to 


have leather that ſhould not be leather, at leaſt 


260. 
A thing does 
not ceaſe to be 
impoſſible, 
though we may 
fe: no contra- 


: diction in it. 


naturally, though the mathematician ſuppoſed 
it ſuch naturally; for he did not ſeek the perpe- 
tual motion by virtue of a preternatural power: 
thus there were both contradiction and impoſſi- 
bility in the thing and reality, though neither 
was in the mind. 

It is the ſame with regard to a thouſand objects 
diftin&t from us, that are not intimately known 
to us. We thence form combinations which we 
boldly aſſert to contain no contradiction, becauſe 
it is impoſſible for us to diſcover any: but, if 


the firſt cauſes that conſtitute the nature of things, 


were fully preſent to our minds, we ſhould often 
perceive an incompatibility we do not diſcern, 
as we ſee not their ſenſible qualities: far thoſe 
are often united to other inſenſible qualities 
above our capacity; and we cannot judge of 
their reciprocal relation or incompatibility, Chy- 


miſts ſee no contradiftion in the tranſmutation 


of iron into gold: neither do I; but I cannot 
therefore take upon me to fay that there is none: 
it would be neceſſary for me to attain to the 
knowledge of the firſt radical particles that con- 
ſtitute both iron and gold, and the reſpective na- 
ture of each, that I might diſcover whether it 
can be naturally common to thoſe two metals: if 
| 1 


3 


Whe 
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jt cannot, it is a contradiction to ſay that iron 
may be naturally changed into gold. Beſides, I 
cannot judge whether this be poſlible, unleſs ex- 
perience comes, which is not yet come, or at leaſt 
is very dubious; and therefore I cannot decide 
with certainty whether there be any contradiction 
or not in ſuch a tranſmutation, When, there- 
fore, people affirm poſitively that no impoſſibility 
is to be found in this matter, it is only ſaying that 
they can ſee none: but it does not therefore fol- 
low, but that ſuch impoſſibility may actually 
exiſt; for, though the ideas we at preſent form 
in our minds, both of gold and lead, are not in- 
compatible, and by no means mutually deſtroy 
each other, they do not ſhew us what gold and 
lead are, -according to the whole extent of their 
nature. | 
From thoſe principles it follows, that, with re- 
ſpect to all beings, particularly thoſe diftinct 
from, and not intimately known to us, we cannot 
deduce this conſequence, I ſee no contradittion 
therein, therefore there is nong : and this we ſhould 
admit as a firſt truth. 

But, if I ſee a contradiction and impoſſibility, 
may I not then conclude that there are ſuch, in 
fact? Yes, if you ſee them; but, in order to 
be convinced that you ſee them, the object muſt 
be within the reach of your capacity. Thus, 
yhen the Socinians find a contradiction in what 
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PART 1 religion teaches us of the myſtery of the Trinity, 
they judge . contrary to the very rules of natural 


reaſon : for religion propoſes this myſtery to us 
as being the infinite nature of God himſelf, which 
is above the utmoſt reach of our comprehenſion ; 
and natural reaſon directs us not to Judge of 
. objects beyond our capacity. 

Le Clerc has In like manner, Le Clerc, in his logical 3 
x — has made a very injudicious choice of an example 
nn. of contradiction, in the multiplication of the ſame 
| body, fuch as catholics believe it in the myſtery 
of the Euchariſt: for, without mentioning the 
multiplication of the loaves, . that the goſpel 
obliges us to admit; as one and the ſame body 
multiplied, is in a ſupernatural and miracu- 
lous ſtate, it is conſequently beyond the natural 
reach of our underſtanding ; and it is not in thoſe 
reſpects ſuch as we repreſent it to ourſelves by a 
natural idea, which is always * with regard 

to a ſupernatural object. +) | 
If other authors had made this . with 
reſpect to the myſteries of religion, they would 
have avoided many arguments with which they 
captivated ſuperficial minds, but which can have 
no difficulty when men are capable of penetra- 
ting and diſcovering firſt truths, and the firſt 
ideas that are acquired by a juſt — ks our 

thoughts. | 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Of what is perfect or imperfet?. 


I CCORDING to ſome philoſophers, nothing 
A is more natural to the mind than the idea 
of perfection; and it is ſo clear, that no one can be 
miſtaken in it. In order to be convinced that 
their thoughts are juſt, we ſhould firſt ſee them 
endeavour at leaſt to explain certain ambiguities 
which manifeſtly occur in the word Perfect or 
perfection. 

No perſon will, I think, diſpute that the moſt 
proper meaning of the word perfe is, to expreſs 
the nature of a work which poſſeſſes in itſelf ſuf- 
ficient qualities for accompliſhing the ends for 
which it was deſigned by its author. Thus verſes 
compoſed to pleaſe, are perfect if they actualhy 


pleaſe : a houſe built for lodging commodiouſly, 


is perfect if it really be commodious for lodging. 
In like manner, a man created for the purpoſe of 
deyoting himſelf entirely to the knowledge and 


ſervice of God, is perfe& if he be entirely em- 


ployed 1 in that divine occupation. 
But this definition of perfe#, the cleareſt per- 


haps, and the moſt preciſe that can be given, is i not falta 


by no means ſuitable to God: for, iſt, God is not 
a 
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a work, 2dly, He has not been created or defiencd 
by an author, as he could have none: whatever 
he does, or may do, is always that he was deſigned 
for, if we may ſo expreſs ourſelves ; though, to 
ſpeak properly, we ſhould never uſe ſuch expreſ- 
ſions. We ſhould therefore ſeek, with reſpect to 
God, an idea of perfection that is by no means 
the moſt common and plauſible idea affixed to 
the word perfect. | r 

Thus in God we call perfection each of the 
attributes we eſteem and think we ſhould ſup- 
poſe in him. We might with {till greater pre- 
ciſion call perfection in God the collection of all 


his attributes; for, were we to ſuppoſe any one 


of them ſeparate from the reſt, we ſhould not 
find perfection in God: ſo that here are, of God 
himſelf, two ideas of perfection. In fine, we ſup- 
poſe all thoſe attributes in God in ſo eminent a 
degree as to ſurpaſs all our conceptions : and this 
again is a third idea of perfection in God: Thoſe 
ideas of perfection are not therefore ſo eaſy or 
fimple, as ſome people would fain imagine : fof 
in a /imple idea there is nothing that requires di- 
ſtinction or explanation; and every attempt to 
diſtinguiſh or explain it, only ſerves to involve 
it in perplexity and confuſion. | 
What is, however, common to the three ideas 
of perfection we have diſtinguiſhed in God, muſt 
be obſerved; that is, we ſuppoſe they ſhould be 
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in God : and even this again furniſhes us with an 


idea of perfection that is both juſt and plauſible; 
that is, we call perfection all we ſuppoſe ſhould be in 
each thing, and that is ſuitable to it. 

Thus, if we ſuppoſe that a circle ſhould be 
compoſed of a line equally diſtant in every part 
from the centre, we call a circle perfect that is 
actually ſo formed. Though we ſuppoſe that a 
man ſhould have two hands, and five fingers on 
each hand, we do not conſider him perfect, how- 
ever, whether he has one hand or three, whether 
each hand has four fingers only, or ſix. Again, 
ſuppoſing that a monſter ſhould have ſomething 
very extraordinary: if a man were to be found 
with a hundred hands like Briareus, and his whole 
body covered with eyes like Argus, or any thing 
ſtill more frightful, we ſhould then ſay this is a 
perfection; the perfeFion indeed of a monſter, but 
ſtill a perfection, as we ſhould find in the mon- 
ſter all that we ſuppoſe ſhould be in him, and is 
ſuitable to ſuch a being. 

Some perſons imagine they elucidate the idea 
of perfection taken in a general ſenſe, by ſaying, 
that perfection is an advantage to which we can 
neither make nor deſire any addition: but, in 
that ſenſe, perfection is nothing elſe but infinite 
felicity ; as it is to that alone we can neither 
make nor deſire any addition: and, as we have 
obſerved, that infinity is an object of which the 

human 
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PART 1. human mind can have no comprehenſion, it will 
| be a taſk no leſs — for us to comprehend 
| perfection. 
Whetke? pen. After theſe definitions nothing teinains but to 
feQton is prefe- examine that which is commonly uſed in the 
tra. ſchools, where it is ſaid, perfection is that which; 
OM in itſelf, is preferable to the contrary, or its privation. 
This definition, which appears fo clear and pre- 
ciſe to ſome people, is not, I think; ſo much lo 
as it is commonly ſappoſed ; for, when we thus 
talk of perfe&ions, it is plain that we ſpeak 
of qualities one of which is preferable to the 
other. Let. me then aſk, whether it be only 
in particular reſpects, or on certain occaſions; 
that the one is preferable to the other? If a qua- 
lity be thus found perfection only in certain re- 
ſpects, it will no longer remain a perfection in 
itſelf, and by its own peculiar nature; what is ſo 
by its nature, and in itſelf, cannot ceaſe to be 
the ſame on any occaſion, or in any reſpect what- 
ever: but if, independent of every occaſfton, ſup- 
poſition, and reſpect; it ſhould be aſked, Which 
is preferable in irſelf, reſt or motion, action or 
inaction ? I think the queſtion muſt either be in- 
comprohenſible or frivolous ; for action and inac- 
tion are preferable to each other only with re- 
ſpe& to certain beings, times, places, and cit. 
cumſtances, in which. action or ination, motion 
or reſt, may be found: ſo that, with regard to 
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certain beings or times, action or motion, would 


be preferable ; and they would be the reverſe 


with reſpect to certain other beings and times. 
We muſt therefore find out qualities of ſuch à 
nature as are, independent of every reſpect and 
all occaſions, preferable to what are the contrary. 


F Tot! then, 1t 1s certain that there are none of this 


nature in corporeal things, with reſpect to which 
ſoft, in itſelf, is not preferable to hard, long to 
broad, motion to reſt, &c. We muſt cheieford 
neceſſarily allow, that, in regard to them, there 
are no perfections but what are either relative, 
or built upon ſuppoſition, as I have already ex- 
plained them; that is, with reſpect either to the 
uſe for which they are deſigned, to the arbitrary 
eſteem in which they are held by men, or to cer- 


'rain names or expreſſions that have been intro- 


duced as. it were by chance. 

With reſpect to minds, it appears that*there 
are qualities which it is better to poſſefs than not; 
but, if we conſider rightly, we ſhall find that, 
excepting one only, they are not ſuch abſolutely 
in themſelves, but always with a reference to 
another quality, which alone it is abſolutely bet- 
ter to have than not; and that in every reſpect 
whatever, under every ſuppoſition that can be 


formed, and in all circumſtances in which it may 


be conſidered ; and this quality is 4 be happy, as 
fully and as long as poſſible. Such is, 1 ſay, the 
| "hl only 
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to preſerve; From a ſimilar cauſe likewiſe, they 


relative to a wicked man deſtined by the Author 


than mortality, it is not true that immortality, 
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only abſolute perfection that is preferable to its 
contrary, with reſpect to all, in every reſpect, on 
all occaſions, and in all circumſtances that can 
poſſibly be ſuppoſed. 

Should it be aſked, for example, whether it 
is better for a mind to be immortal than mortal; 
I would directly anſwer, Yes, it would, from 
the diſpoſition of all men to annex the idea of 
miſery to death ; becauſe, in the ſtate they are 
in, it is, in fact, a pain and misfortune to them 
to die, as they are attached to a life they love 


join the idea of immortality to happineſs ; but, 
if I ſeparate them, and unite the idea of immor- 
tality with miſery, I then alter my opinion, and 
naturally conform it to the oracle of Jeſus Chriſt, 


of Nature to be immortal, and by his own tranſ- 
greſſions to be miſerable ; and I will ſay, after the 
truth incarnate, that it would have been not' only 
better for that man not to have been immortal, 
but that he never had been born: melius ei Vie 
fi non natus fuiſſet. As therefore immortality, in 
a certain reſpect, may become much more fatal 


taken in itſelf preciſely and abſolutely, is prefer- 


Immor- 
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Immortality then, in certain circumſtances, and 
in a particular reſpect, is not preferable to the 
contrary quality. Immortality conſequently is 
not an abſolute perfection, but only a perfection 
in reference to felicity, which it ſuppoſes, to 
which it relates, and of which i it 1s conſidered as 
a part or continuation, 


I might ſay as much, in proportion, of wiſdom 


and power, if it were poſſible to conceive them 
diſtinct from happineſs : but that would be a chi- 
mera ; for thoſe qualities are either felicity itſelf, 
conſidered under djfferent faces, ſuch as they are 
in God, or qualities united with happineſs, either 
for acquiring or enjoying it : for, to ſpeak only 
of created beings, which are more within the 
reach of our capacity, what is wiſdom with re- 
ſpect to them, if it be not a quality that urges 
them to purſue the road leading to the ultimate 
and true end of every ſviritual being, which is 
happineſs, according to the unanimous opinion 
of philoſophers? Wiſdom is then a diſpoſition 
to attain happineſs, or to enjoy it; and what 
would really be a wiſdom that ſhould lead us to 
real miſery, or be capable of continuing us in it? 
Would it not then loſe all title to the name of 
wiſdom? 

This is more ſtrongly evinced with reſpect to 


power, knowledge, and other ſimilar qualities. 


It is certain, that we look upon them as perfec- 
O 2 tionʒ 
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tions no farther than as they may contribute tg 
our ſatisfaction and happineſs. Should we really 
be more perfect, for being inveſted with power, 
bor enlightened by knowledge, that would con- 
tribute nothing to our happineſs, or that would 
only ſerve to make us miſerable? Is it not bet- 
ter, for example, to be deprived both of power 
and underſtanding, than to poſſeſs them in the 
ſame manner as the infernal ſpirits, in whom 
thoſe qualities ſerve only to revive and augment 
continually their rage and deſpair ? But if theſe 
qualities were, eſſentially in themſelves, and by 
* their nature, preferable to the contrary, it would 
be impoſſible to ſuppoſe or imagine any circum- 
ſtance in which it would be more eligible not 
to have either knowledge or power than to poſ- 
ſeſs them. In like manner, a circle being in 
itſelf abſolutely round by its eſſence and nature, 
it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe or imagine any te- 
ſpect or circumſtance in which a circle is not 
round: from a ſingle circumſtance of that kind, 
a circle would not be round eſſentially, and of 
itſelf. As there are then circumſtances in which 
it would be better not to poſſeſs either power or 
knowledge, than to have them; thoſe two qua- 
lities are not eſſentially ſuch as to make it more 
eligible to have them than to be deprived of 
them; but they are ſuch only in a certain te- 
ſpect, that is, relative to the idea we have that 
| | ' f knows 
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knowledge inſtructs, as to the means of acqui; CHAP, XIV, 


ring happineſs ; and power puts us in poſſeſſion 


of them. 

Hence, what is preferable to the contrary, ab- 
ſolutely in itſelf, eſſentially, and independent of 
every reſpect and circumſtance, and conſequently 
what ſhould only and ſtrictly be eſteemed ab/olute 
perfection, is happineſs alone, and what contri- 
butes thereto. 

Felicity, however, is not confined to à con- 
tent and ſatisfaction ſuch as we are ſenſible of in 
this world, where we find by experience, that 
fomething is always wanting, or to be wiſhed 
for. A greater happineſs is preferable to the 
contrary, that is, to a leſs happineſs ; therefore 
felicity is not an abſolute perfection, unleſs in 
ſo exalted a degree as to be preferable to every 
other degree; and a degree ſo exalted is what 
ſarpaſſes all our ideas; it is a degree that is in- 
finite and beyond our comprehenſion : for, could 
we comprehend it, it would thence be finite, and 
we ſhould be able to meaſure, compare it, and 
diſtinguiſh a degree ſuperior to it; therefore it 
would not be abſolute perfection. 

What is ſaid as to the degree of happineſs, 
muſt be underſtood of its duration; whence I 
conclude, that perfection, the only abſalute per- 
ſection, taking it ſtrictly and preciſely according 
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PART IN. to the definition, is eſſentially preferable to its 
cContrary, and conſiſts in ſupreme and eternal 
felicity, | 
3 In thoſe reflections relative to perfection, 1 
e idea of per- 
3 fear that ſeveral philoſophers will not perceive 
y 
peyſons, their uſual ideas of this object; but I know not 
what thoſe among them will think, who found 
a proof of the exiſtence of God on the term ſo 
equivocal, and the idea ſo indeterminate, as that 
of perfection, when they ſay, that God is a collec- 
tion of perfections; that the collection of per- 
fections is poſſible ; and that, as it is poſſible, | it 
muſt exiſt ; for, if it did not exiſt, it would noc 
be poſſible. We may ſee this argument contains 
much ambiguity in the word perfection or perfec- 
tions in God; for, after what has been urged, 
this pretended demonſtration can mean nothing 
more than that it is impoſſible byt 2 being fu- 
premely and eternally happy muſt exiſt : but, in 
addition to what 1s uſually advanced in order to 
explain this ſophiſm, we will further fay, that 
the perfection we are here ſpeaking. of, as well 2 
Poſſubility and eternity, are ſo many infinities of 
which our narrow and finite minds can form no 
clear idea; as they cannot judge clearly but of 
objects proportioned to their capacity, and the 
extent of their knowledge, which are yery far 
from being infinite, 


* 
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To conclude this article; gerfection, in inani- 
mate things, is no more than what iS ſuppoſed 
beſt adapted to the ends for which they are de- 
ſigned : and, in ſpiritua] beings, perfection is 


CHAP, Ka 


nothing elſe but true happineſs, and what is ſup- 


poſed to lead more directly to it, or to render it 
more durable and complete, 


CH PERM XV, 
Of good, or what is good, 


F a proper attention be given to what has been 


the nature of good and goodneſs. Good and good- 
neſs then is nothing but what makes us happy, 
or contributes to it. 

If it be not already clear to the Reader how 
far this definition is applicable to all that is 
termed good, a few reflections will aſſiſt us in 
explaining our ideas of the ſubject, 22 

Of whatever thing we ſay it js good, it 1s al- 
ways with reſpect to an end. When God ſaid, 
with regard to the creatures he had newly made, 
be ſaw it was good, we cannot doubt but theſe 


before obſerved with regard to perfef? and 
perfection, little will be neceſſary to be ſaid as to 


O 4 N 


Ge te 
perfection. 


276. 
What is good is 
relative to an 
end which is 


happineſt, 
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2 words meant, it was proper, and adapted to thy 
N end God propoſed. 

It is the ſame in the moſt common and ordi- 

nary matters: for example, when thoſe who are 

no philoſophers ſay, this wine is good, or that ſword 

15 good, it is ſtill with a view to ſome end: this 

wine is good; that is to ſay, this wine is proper, 

and adapted to give me pleaſure and health by 

drinking it: that ſword is good; that is, it is pro- 

perly made for repelling an enemy, or defending 

one's ſelf againſt him. With a little attention 

we ſhall find, that we never uſe, nor can we ra- 

tionally. uſe, the word good, but to ſignify that a 

thing is proper for a certain end which! we have, 

at leaſt tacitly, in our minds, +» 8 

OL... Fe Now the end we always have tacitly in our 

js to be content. minds, is to be content and ſatisfied, either in 

procuring a good, or avoiding an evil, which is 

at bottom a real good, as the firſt degree of hap- 

W is to be exempt from evil. f | 

It frequently happens therefore, that the ſatis | 

faction we have tacitly in view does not appear | 

in the near end, which is actually in the mind: t 

t 

1 
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| 


but this near end, in the main, is no otherwiſe 
conſidered but as leading to ſatisfaction and ſome 
degree of happineſs, A painter goes tq a co- 
Ilour-man: For what purpoſe ? To buy colours. 
Why colours? To grind and blend them together 

; with oil. And 5 . he n . 


oy 
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'To ſpread them on canvaſs with his pencils and 
bruſhes, in order to form a picture for ſale, that 
he may acquire money and reputation. At every 
ſtep we perceive an end; and each end leads to 


another, until the laſt mentioned. And to what 


purpoſe money and reputation? Becauſe: they 
procure us pleaſure, content, and ſatisfaction, as 
far as we are capable of enjoying them in our 
preſent ſtate, | 

In every end therefore, leading to another, 
we ſtill find good; and the good will never be 
found but with reſpe& to ſatisfaction, which is 
the general end. If we therefore ſuppoſed that a 
particular being could no way contribute to the 
ſatisfaction of any one, he would, on that very 


account, forfeit all pretenſions to character, and 


every degree of goodneſs. 

It is thus we muſt underſtand philoſophers 
when they ſay, whatever is, is right; that is, jt 
contributes to happineſs, either directly. or indi- 
reftly : we do not always fee in what manner; 
but the Creator ſees it. Again, beſides the ſa- 
tisfaction that may thence reſult to mankind, 
the glory of God is always manifeſted therein, 


CHAP. XV. 
——SäũætU— 


278. 
Whatever exiſts 
is good, 


which is the only good of which we can preſume . 


to judge the Supreme Being ſuſceptible. 
It will be aſked perhaps, what difference there 
is between what is commonly called right or 


both 


27 
What is uus 
ous, uſeful, and 


honeſt, and what is called good or tſeful; as "— 


Every individual 
thinks of him- 
ſelf in what he 
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PART wa both muſt give us ſatisfaction. The difference 


is, that what is hoxeft or virtuous ſatisfies us with 
regard to conſcience and reaſon, and is a laſting 
and ſolid good, not ſubject to painful diſappoint. 
ments; whereas the good commonly ſtyled uſe. 
ful, when it is contrary to honeſty and virtue, 
ſatisfies cupidity, and is expoſed to diſguſt and 
anxiety. If the ſatisfaction derived from what 
is uſeful be ſtrong, but of very ſhort duration, 
we then commonly give it the epithet of pleafing; 
nevertheleſs, ſtrictly ſpeaking, every good is 
truely uſeful, as it contributes to our ſatisfaction 
more or leſs, one way or another, either for a 
time, or for eternity. 

It is therefore proper to obſerne here, hs the 
word peed is very equivocal, as it equally ſigni- 
fies different kinds of goodneſs, which are not 
diſtinguiſhed. As every man in particular thinks 
of himſelf preferably to all others, he calls good 
or goodneſs only what contributes to his omn 
particular happineſs ; but, as happineſs belongs 
to all men who are united by ſocial bands, we 
ſhould not, I think, call any thing good or good- 
neſs-poſitively, unleſs it contributes to the gene- 
ral happineſs of all men, or does good, and ap- 
pears good to all. When the words are not 
taken in that ſenſe, we ſhould never diſpute 
about them; for if, of the ſame object, one ſays 


it is good, and another that it is not good, the) 
| ar 
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are both right: it is no more than if one ſhould 


ſay, this object is good for me, or pleaſing to me; 


and the other, that it is not good for him, or is di, 
pleaſing to bim ; which is equally true with re- 
ſpect to the two perſons who ſay fo. 

The word true or real ſometimes takes the 1 
nification of the word good, as when we ſay real 
or good gold, a true or real pearl, &c, This is 


CHAP, XV. 


281. 
The word true, 
or real, is lome- 
times taken for 
the word good. 


nothing but a mode of expreſſion to ſignify that 


the properties to which we have affixed the name 


of pearl, as whiteneſs and clearneſs, are ſuitable 


to a thing we are actually indicating : this, at 
bottom, ſignifies nothing but that * ob- 
ject deſcribed is truely, that is, actually, a pearl ; 
ſq that cuſtom only adopted the word true to 
diſtinguiſh things to which we give a eertain de- 
nomination, in conſequence of ſuch various pro- 
perties as are ſuppoſed in it—to diſtinguiſh them, 
Lay, from thofe which might have only che ap- 
pearance, or a part of thoſe properties, without 
having them really or entirely, Thus we ſay 
2 rea] or true diamond; ſpeaking of that which 
has all the properties we. commonly unite with 
the idea indicated by the word diamond, ſuch as 
its brilliancy and hardneſs: and, on the other 
hand, we call falſe or counterfeit what may have 
the brightneſs and appearance of the diamond, 
but not the hardneſs or ſome other qualities 
which we ſuppoſe effential to a diamond. But 
this ſubje& does not merit further diſcuſſion. 

ial | CH A P- 


It is not uſual to 
inveſtigate the 
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CH WET ER XVI; 


07 order. 


AM ſurpriſed not to find the ſubject of this 
article commonly treated like many others 
in metaphyſical works: I know not whether there 
is one that has a juſter claim to notice in the in- 
veſtigation of firſt truths, and of the principles 
of human knowledge: there is, in fact, no deg 
that can be leſs diſcerned by anterior knowledge, 
nor whence a greater variety of knowledge Sel 
be deduced, either for ſpeculative ſcience, or 
the conduct of life. 

I have ſeen order defined by ſome, as an arranze- 
ment of things, or a juſt di tribution of parts : but 
it happens on this occaſion, as on many other 
that the definition itſelf wants explanation 2 
much as the thing defined ; wot I aſk, in what 
this arrangement of things conjiſts * What muſt be 
done, that the diſtribution of parts may be # juf 
diſtribution ? Arrangement, moreover, is nothing 
but the action or ſituation by which order | 
placed or introduced any where: it is therefore 
neceſſary to know what order is, in order to un- 
derſtand fully what arrangement is. Again, the 
DET | jult 
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juſt diſtribution or diſpoſition of things is no- CHAP. __ 
thing but their arrangement: we ſhould there- 

fore be acquainted with the arrangement of things, 

in order to know their juſt diſpoſition. I think 

I ſhall convey a more juſt idea of order by ſay- 

ing, that it is he diſpoſition made in the different 

parts of a whole, that is proper for attaining the end 

an intelligent being has in view. 


It is obvious then, that order ſuppoſes an in- | 2% 
8 £ 2 er ſuppoſes 
s telligent capacity ; for, by taking away the idea — 
F of intelligence, you take away the idea of de- 
1 ſign or end: and, in fact, with reſpect to things 
_ merely material, which we ſhould ſuppoſe to 
k have no relation to any intelligence, turn them 
5 upſide down, inſide or outſide, when no end is 
1 propoſed in thoſe different ſituations, one ar- 


rangement 1s as well as the other, and all are 
equally 1n their places, all being equally without 
deſtination ; as material things are by their na- 
ture incapable of having any from themſelves. 
But when I ſee a great number of beings, or 285. 


. f 4 Various things 
different parties, who I know might have ex- adapted to the 


iſted independent of each other, and who are 2 wy 
actually diſpoſed together in a manner calculated 

to attain a uſeful or pleaſing end, that an intel- i 
ligent capacity either had, or might have had | 
in view, I there plainly diſcover order, and 1 | 


know no rational perſon but what muſt diſcover — | 


at 
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287. 
A printed book 
cannot be the 


eſtect of chance. 
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it as well as I. Such then is preciſely the nature 
of order. 


In like manner, when 1 defign to perſuade a a 


body of men, or to make any impreſſion on them 
by an oration or ſpeech of an hour long; if all 
the parts, the ſentences, or words of the oration 
be ranged in the moſt proper manner for per- 
ſuading; or making the impreſſion intended on 
thoſe who ſhall hear or read the bration, there is 
order, in it; as it conſiſts of parts diſpofed fot 
the accompliſhment of an end or purpoſe. 

In the remembrance of an action performed 


by a great number of perſons, and accompanied 


by a multiplicity of events, if # painter; who re- 
ſolves to repreſent it in a picture, in order to give 
me a diſtin idea of the matter, arranges all the 
parts of the piece in ſuch a manner as that I may, 
upon ſimply viewing it, conceive a diſtinct idea 
of the action and circumſtances, it is then evident 
likewiſe, that there is order in the piece; or, to 
ſpeak in the ſtyle of a painter, there is arrange- 


ment. | 
Again, if an architect propoſes to raiſe an edi- 


fice, in which are to be found all the parts and 


arrangements neceſſary or uſeful for the reſidence 
of a prince and his attendants, there muſt be 
order in ſuch an edifice. 

When I ſee a printed poem, ſuch as the Eneid 


of Virgil, which reſults from the juſt ſituation of 
above 
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above four or five hundred thouſand letters, ran- 
ged in ſuch a manner as to preſent to my mind 
the end which an intelligent being had in view; 
that is, to deſcribe the ſucceſſive adventures of a 
hero, in a ſenſible, ingenious, and pleaſing nar- 
rative, it is impoſſible for me not to conceive, 
by this order, that it muſt have been formed by a 


mind or intelligence; and whoever will tell me 


that the Eneid might have been formed or diſ- 
poſed by chance, will ſay, in fact, that it was 
formed by ſomething unintelligible ; and then he 
muſt ſpeak at random, without having * idea 
annexed to his words. 

Thus order, in a permanent ſubject, always de- 
notes an intelligence and end; but it ſhews it 
in a manner incomparably more ſtriking in a ſuc- 
ceſſive ſubject, ſuch as a watch or clock, which, 
for a ſeries of years, continues to mark regularly 
the diviſion of months and hours. To judge 
ſeriouſly that a clock might be formed by the 
defect of cauſes or ideas expreſſed in the word 
chance, is a thing as manifeſtly abſurd as it would 
be to judge that we do not think when we are 
actually thinking: and this is one of thoſe firſt 


ideas, or firſt truths, that can have none prior; for, 


if a man ſhould aſk to have it proved that ſome 
intelligence, and not chance alone, has formed and 
preſerves the regularity of a clock, all the proof 
that ſnould be given to him would be to remain 

ſilent, 
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filent ; for what could be faid on ſuch an dccalidit 


but that the man was out of his ſenſes? _ 
This firſt truth, though ſimple and eaſy, is 
however uſeful and proper for ſolving many dif- 
ficulties. in the moſt important ſubjects; and I 
know not whether I could not, with the help of it 
alone, immediately ſilence a man that ſhould at- 
tempt to defend the ſyſtem of Spinoſa, provided 
he rightly underſtood what he might advance, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Of a and action. 


Ti 7HAT is afon:? It is, we are told, e 
exerciſe of a power or faculty. And what is 
power or faculty? It is, according to ſome, tl 
power of acting. But how are we to underſtand 
what the power of acting is, when we are ſtil ig- 
norant of what acting or afion is? So that no- 
thing is here ſaid, unleſs one word for another; 
one obſcure, and the ſtate of the queſtion, for ano- 
ther that is obſcure; and equally the ſtate of the 
queſtion. 
It is the fame with reſpect to all the other 


terms that are uſually employed on this ſubjet. 
9 
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If it be faid, that to a# is to produce an effect, 


and to be the efficient cauſe of it, properly ſpeak- 


ing; I afk firſt, what is to produce; ſecondly, what 
ect is; thirdly, what is cauſe; fourthly, what 
efficient cauſe, properly ſpeaking, is: for all theſe 
do not give me a more diſtin and ſimple idea 
than action, and to att. 

It is true that, in material things and certain 
circumſtances, I can form a tolerably juſt idea 
of what it is to produce a thing, and be the H. 
cient cauſe of i it, by obſerving that it is to commu- 
mcate a part of their own ſubſtance to beings that 
are thought new. Thus the earth produces graſs, 
which is nothing but the ſubſtance of the earth, 
with an increaſe or change of modification as to 
figure, colour, flexibility, &c. In like manner 
the ſun produces light, which, in the air or our 
bodies, is nothing more than a communication of 
ſome particles or rays of the ſun, modified by 
their diſtance, rarefaction, &c. 

In this ſenſe, I clearly comprehend what it is 


to produce, and be the efficient cauſe : and I ſhall 
as readily underſtand what effe& is, if it be faid 
that it is a being whoſe ſubſtance has been drawn 
from that of another being, with new modifica- 
tions or circumſtances ; for, if no new modifica- 
tions had taken place, no difference would remain 
between the ſubſtance communicated and the 
ſubſtance communicating. 

| P But, 
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PART II. But, after having thus formed the moſt exact 
idea that can be deſired of what it is to produce 
an effect, and be the efficient cauſe of it on cer- 
tain occaſions, ſtill we do not know what it is to ac 
and to produce in general; for, as ſoon as a ſub- 
ſtance communicates a part of what it is to ano- 
ther ſubſtance, we perceive, and ſay, that it as: 
but this does not prevent us from ſaying that a 
being acts on many other occaſions, though we 
do not perceive that a ſubſtance communicates 
any part of what it is. 

as Et ſtone break from a rock, and in its fall 

——— ſtrike againſt another ſtone, which, being ſet in 

— ics ſub- motion, begins to deſcend; we then ſay that the 

n firſt ſtone acts upon the ſecond: but has it there- 
fore communicated any part of its ſubſtance to 
the ſtone acted upon? On the contrary, it has 
perhaps loſt ſome in the colliſion. It may be 
ſaid, perhaps, that it is the motion of the firſt 
that has been communicated to the ſecond; and 
it is by that communication of motion the firſt 

ſtone is ſaid 2 act. But theſe are ſtill words which 
people fancy they underſtand, but which are not, 
in fact, ſufficiently underſtood: for, in fine, how 
is the motion of the firſt ſtone communicated to 
the ſecond, if no part of the ſubſtance of the 
ſtone be communicated? Is motion any thing 4 
elſe but a mere mode? and is a mode, in the I min 
opinion of all philoſophers really, phyſically, out | or d 
8 of 
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of our thoughts, any other thing beſides the ſub- 
ſtance itſelf of which it is a mode ? 

Every mode is naturally as incommunicable, 
without a communication of the ſubſtance, as the 
ſubſtance itſelf is incommunicable. To ſay there- 
fore that the motion of a fubſtance may be com- 
municated, without the ſubſtance itſelf being 
communicated, would be to ſay nearly, that the 
roundneſs of a globe may be communicated to 
another ſubſtance, without any part of the ſub- 
ſtance of the globe being communicated. We 
ſee plainly that, upon receiving the ſhock from 
the firſt ſtone; the ſecond begins to acquire a mo- 
tion it had not before, and the firſt to loſe a 
part of the motion it had: but, unleſs we take a 
pleaſure in perplexing ourſelves, we cannot thence 
conclude that the motion of the one paſſes into 
the ſubſtance of the other: as the mode is really 
nothing but the firſt ſubſtance, it would be ſay- 
ing that this ſubſtance becomes another ſubſtance 
without ceaſing to be what it is. It is therefore 
true, that one body acts upon another, without 
communicating: any part of its fubſtance to it. 
The action of the ſtone that ſets another in mo- 
tion, is not then a communication of a part of 
ts being, or eſſence, to another being. 

Again, when what I call in myfelf my 
mind, or my ſoul, from having no thought 
or deſire with regard to any particular object; 

P 2 con- 
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of his ſubſtance. 
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conceives a thought or deſire relative to that ob- 
ject; it is then generally ſaid zo a7. The thought 
or deſire, however, that has occurred, being no 
more than a mode of my mind and ſoul, is not an 
eſſence or ſubſtance diſtinct from them; and in 
this reſpect, likewiſe, to act, is not to communi- 
cate a part of what one ſubſtance to another 
ſubſtance. 

We alſo make uſe of the term to a, when 
in conſequence of a thought or deſire, conceived 
internally in the mind, a motion 1s formed exter- 
nally, and in the body : but, as I ſee, however, 
no part of the ſubſtance of my mind that can be 
imagined to have paſſed to my body, I cannot 
rationally ſay that any part of the ſubſtance of 
my mind is communicated to that of my body, 
on thoſe occaſions wherein my mind is ſaid to 44 


upon my body; as my mind and body can have 


nothing ſubſtantial in common, according to the 
moſt preciſe idea- that can be formed of both. 

In like manner, if we conſider that God, as 
the only being from all eternity, by his omni- 
patent will made other beings that are called 
creatures, or the world, we ſay thence. alſo that 
God a#ed: but, in this action, no part of the ſub- 
ſtance of God becomes a part of the ſubſtance of 
his creatures. We ſee by theſe different examples, 
that the words 70 aft form ideas entirely different; 


a matter well worthy of obſervation. 
In 
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' In the firſt example, 1 a ſignifies only what CHAP. XVII 
t paſſes when a body in motion meets with a ſe- 29h. 
) cond body which is then ſet in motion, or ac- — 
n quires a greater degree of motion; while the 
n firſt loſes entirely, or lefſens its motion. 
- In the ſecond example, to a# denotes what 
r paſſes in me and in each man, when the ſoul takes 
one of the two modifications of which I know 
N by experience that it is ſuſceptible, and which 
2d are called thought or will. 
r- In the third example, to ad means what hap- 
r, pens when, in conſequence of a thought or deſire 


formed in me, a corporeal motion is produced in 
my body. 

In the fourth example, t a# ſignifies what 
happens when, in conſequence of the will of God, 
ſomething is formed diſtin& from him. 

I fay then, that, in theſe four examples, the 
words to Ac expreſs four things and four ideas fo 
different, that they have no relation to each other, 
but what is very vague and indeterminate: it 
is, that, in conſequence of the being we ſay as, 
ſome change happens; and this very change is 
what we call action: but it is in all theſe different 
ſorts of changes, or actions, that I ſay there is 
no affinity or relation; for in the firſt, that is, in 
the ſtone, by which another is likewiſe moved, 
the change is made inwardly, and outwardly in 
a corporeal being that is ſaid to act. In the ſe- 
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cond example, or in the ſoul that begins to con- 
ceive a thought or deſire, the change is produ- 
ced entirely within a ſpiritual being. In the 
third example of the ſoul moving the body, 
the change is effected both within a ſpiritual 
being, and of conſequence externally in a corpo- 
real being. In the fourth example, with reſpect 
to God, who acts externally, the change is en- 
tirely diſtin& from, and out of, him who acts, 
and by no means within. 

Philoſophers certainly, and in particular me- 
taphyſical writers, have been very remiſs in this 
point, We hear them ſpeak and diſpute of no- 
thing but afing and action; but in no one of 
them, not excepting Mr. Locke himſelf, who en- 
deavoured to penetrate into the inmoſt receſſes 
of the human mind, can we diſcover that they 
have any where thought of explaining the nature 
of ation, 


CHAP- 
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| CHAPTER XVIII. 


| The queſtion as to accidental cauſes explained, in order 
3 to know whether creatures at, or God alone. 


T has been long diſputed whether creatures act ,,, 13%. 
or not; whether they be merely accidental cauſes, chethe ere, 


tures a witne 
N or real agents. Numberleſs volumes have been our knowing 
8 written on this ſubject, and men of the greateſt er. 
1 abilities have taken an active and warm part in 
f the debate. People were for a long while atten- 
; tive to thoſe wrangles, and grew weary of them 
8 at laſt, becauſe they could not comprehend them: 
y but, did the diſputants themſelves ever clearly 


underſtand each other? And, in order to accom- 
pliſh that neceſſary purpoſe, ought they not to 
have obſerved to one another, Ve are diſputing 
whether creatures ad, or God alone adts upon them; 
but have we ever agreed with reſpeft to what ACTION, 
and ro AcT, in themſelves are? Is this point fully 
ſettled between us? By the ſame word we all uſe, 
do we preciſely mean the ſame thing? If I am not 
much deceived, they would have found that they 
were not agreed in thoſe particulars. 

For, in ſhort, the words to alt and a71on being 
P- manifeſtly equivocal, and forming ideas entirely 
P4 dif- 
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different with reſpect to God and his creatures, we 
ſhould be told the preciſe and general idea af- 
fixed to thoſe words, to enable us to examine 
whether they may be applied both to the crea- 


ture and God, and that we may know whether 


creatures act or not, whilſt we all agree that God 
acts. 

With reſpect to inanimate creatures, the idea 
we have of adlion, being nothing but the idea of 
what paſſes when one body is put in motion by 
the meeting of another, it is evidently abſurd to 
to aſk whether the idea of aclion be applicable to 
God and the creature ; for, in ſhort, God 1s not 
a body in motion, by the meeting of which ano- 
ther is moved. 

In God the idea of action is the idea of what 
happens, when by his will alone ſomething is made 
or done diſtinct from him; and, if we take the 
idea of action in this ſenſe, there can be no reaſon 
in aſking whether an inanimate creature acts, as it 
is incapable of willing or deſiring. Add to this, 


that, as what we call acting or a#ien in inanimate 


creatures is nothing, in fact, but motion, they 
have not, in themſelves, the principle or power of 
action, as they have not the principle of motion; 
for, being in themſelves indifferent as to motion 
or reſt, they have no principle to incline them 
more to motion than to reſt, And indeed no body 
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is ever put in motion of itſelf, but by another 
body ; and the latter again by another, and ſo on 
until we come to a ſpiritual mover. 

As what is called adion, or to ad, in bodies, in- 
cludes no idea of vill, we ſee no relation between 
the idea of a#ion with reſpect to God, and the 
idea of action in regard to bodies; ſo that we 
cannot, in that ſenſe, aſk whether action be a 
property equally applicable to God, and to bo- 
dies. : 

Let us ſee if it be more rational to aſk, whe- 
ther to a#, or ation, according to its preciſe idea, 
be a thing equally applicable to God, and to 
ſpiritual creatures, ſuch as the fouls of men. In 
order to diſcuſs this matter with preciſion, let us 
conſider the foul of man, as far as it may be ſaid 
to af, either internally by thought or will, or 
externally by the motion produced in certain 
bodies by the will or thought. 

In the firſt reſpect, as what paſſes within me, 
when a thought or operation of the will takes 
place, is called zo act, it is manifeſt, in this ſenſe, 
that my ſoul ac and that God does not act: 
for a thought or operation of the will is pro- 
duced in my ſoul, which is to my ſoul à new 
modification in its nature or eſſence ; whereas, 
God being perfectly the ſame from all eternity, 
he is incapable of any new modification, 

: | True, 
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True, it will be perhaps ſaid, our ſouls nei- 
ther think, nor exerciſe their will, but by the 
thoughts and ſuggeſtions of the will that take 
place in them, and which are their modifications; 
but it may be aſked, whether it be God or the 
foul that is the principle of thoſe modifications, 
and produces them? In order to anſwer this 
queſtion, we ſhould remember that we have not 
yet naturally any idea of the words fo af, with 
reſpe& to God, unleſs it be the idea of what 
paſſes when, in conformity to his will, ſomething 
that did not exiſt before is produced diſtinct from 
him. In this ſenſe, thoſe who pretend that God 
alone acts in each thought which takes place in 
our ſouls, of courſe pretend likewiſe that every 
one of the thoughts and operations of the will 


takes place and exiſts in our ſouls, ſolely becauſe 


God will have it ſo, and by a poſitive determi- 
nation of his will. 

But this idea itſelf, becauſe God will have it ſo, 
admits of another equivocation. Theſe words, 
in fact, may ſignify two very different things; 
the one 1s, that God, in general, will have the 
ſoul of man, from the nature he has beſtowed 
upon it, and in conſequence of what he has made 


it, to be ſuch, as to contribute of itſelf to its 


thought, and the operations of its will, which 
are its peculiar modifications, 


Or 


tel 
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Or theſe terms, becauſe God will have it ſo, 
mean, that every thought or operation of the 
will, which ariſes in our fouls, is produced in 
them ſolely by the particular and determinate 
will of God; fo that our fouls, at this rate, have 
as little ſhare in forming their own thoughts and 
deſires, as ſtones or blocks have in giving motion 
to themſelves. 

I have ſpoken of will as of thought, as both are 
alike modifications of the ſoul. If the ſoul, in 
fact, can contribute nothing to the modification 
of its thought, how ſhould it contribute more 
to the modification of its will? Or, if it can 
contribute to the latter, why ſhould it not to 
the former likewiſe? To ſay therefore, that the 
foul has no more ſhare in forming its modifica- 
tion, which is will or thought, than matter has 
with reſpect to its modification or motion, is ſay- 
ing, that the foul has no more virtue or power 
than a lump of earth, or a log of wood. 

But, without taking notice of the horrid and 
deſtructive tendency of ſuch an opinion, as to 
religion and morality, I ſay, that, even in mere 
natural ſpeculation, it is manifeſtly irrational ; 
for, when a body is put in motion, we ſee, and 
frequently before our eyes, that the principle of 
this motion is foreign to the body; and, with 
reſpect to the ſoul, we cannot diſcern any ex- 
ternal principle of its thought and will ; we in- 

| | | deed 
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deed ſee the occaſion in objects that ſtrike our 
ſenſes ; but it never can be ſuppoſed that a cor- 
poreal object is the principle of thought, and 
produces it. 

This principle is then in the ſoul itſelf, as 


mankind have always believed; or in God only, 


as ſome new-fangled philoſophers have fancied: 
but this matter, if we conſider it properly, is 
one of thoſe firſt truths that can neither be 
proved nor combated by any truth anterior and 
more perſpicuous.. To oppoſe it, in fact, by 
ſaying, that a ſimple creature, ſuch as the ſoul, is 
incapable of modifying itſelf, in order thence to coa- 
clude, that it is not the ſoul that produces its own 
thought in itſelf, would be merely to adduce the 
ſtare of the queſtion as a proof; for the point 


is, to prove that 4 ſpiritual creature, ſuch as the 


foul, cannot, and ought not, io modify itſelf ; as the 
natural ſenſe of mankind, in all ages, ſupports the 
affirmative. If it be added, that motion is as eſſen- 
tially the modification of the body, as thought is 
the modification of the mind; and it be thence 
concluded, that, as the body cannot produce the 
modification peculiar to it, neither can the mind 
have a greater ſhare in forming its own; this 
again will be ſaying nothing to the purpoſe: 
for the queſtion is merely to know, whether it 
be not the eſſence or nature of a mind to ma- 

dify 
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dify itſelf, in contradiſtinction to bodies, which 
are naturally incapable of any ſuch thing. x 

In this queſtion, however, with reſpect to 
which mankind in general are of one opinion, 
what can a few ſpeculative philoſophers mean, 
when they pretend to aſſert the contrary, and 
attempt to ſubvert a ſentiment ſo univerſally 
eſtabliſhed, without adducing any other proof 
but the ſtate itſelf of the queſtion in more con- 
tuſed terms ? 

This being the ſtate of the controverſy, the 


queſtion, as I have already ſaid, then falls on 


a firſt truth; and a firſt truth cannot be oppoſed 
but by frivolous arguments, as it cannot be com- 
bated by a propoſition anterior, or more clear; 
otherwiſe it would no longer remain a firſt truth. 
Should any one pretend to attack it by ano- 
ther truth equally clear, and adduced likewiſe 
as à firſt truth; in that caſe, as of thoſe pre- 
tended contradictory firſt truths, one muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be not a firſt truth, but a falſehood, I 
alk how the controverſy is to be properly de- 
cided, unleſs by the opinion moſt generally eſta- 
bliſned, and moſt natural to mankind? If then 
I advance as a firſt truth, that my ſou! produces 
motion in. my body ; and Malbranche, on the other 
hand, propoſes as a firſt truth, that a mind can- 
not aft upon a body; in this ſituation we prove 
nothing to each other: but I have on my ſide 
the 
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the ſentiments ſuggeſted by Nature to the gene- 
rality of mankind in all ages; and on his fide he 
has a particular reflection; that is, he does not ſee 
any relation between a mind and a body, or that, in 
the idea of his ſoul; he does not find the faculty or 
virtue of moving @ body : but, if he means to 
ground a proof on his reflection, nothing can be 
more erroneous than ſuch a mode of proceeding z 
for the only inference that can thence be drawn, 


is, that a thing 1s not, becauſe he does not ſee it, - 


and can have no idea of it. This is no leſs ab- 
ſurd than the concluſion of a man, born blind, 
who ſhould attempt to deny the exiſtence of co- 
lours, becauſe he does not ſee them, and cannot, 


by the utmoſt exertion of the mind, form any 


idea of the matter. 

To deny therefore, upon any good foundation, 
that the ſoul is capable of moving a body, we 
ſhould be fully convinced that we have a clear 
and perfect idea of the whole nature of the ſoul ; 
and that we know its ſecret and real eſſence as 
well as 1t can poſſibly be known : but this is not 
the caſe, as all the world knows. If then, in ge- 
neral, it be a very erroneous mode of argument 
to conclude, that, as I do not ſee or cannot 
know a thing, therefore it does not exiſt; and J 
cannot ſee how my ſoul ſhould move my body, 


therefore it does not move it; the abſurdity of 
ſuch 
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ſuch a conſequence is infinitely more ridiculous 
and extravagant, when the thing I cannot ſee is 
nevertheleſs confirmed by a ſentiment natural to 
all men, that irreſiſtibly inclines them to eſteem 
many things true, of which they can neither 
know the nature, nor the eſſence. We cannot 
diſcover either the manner or the nature of the 
union of the ſoul with the body. Shall we thence 
conclude, according to the method of arguing 
of Malbranche, that no ſuch union really exiſts? 
To what ſhocking abſurdities muſt ſuch arguments 
lead! How much more rational is it to con- 
form to the experience of mankind, and admit 
the reality and exiſtence of many objects above 
our comprehenſion ! A ſentiment univerſally dif- 
fuſed by Nature among mankind is a ſure guide: 
let us not abandon it therefore in order to em- 
brace illuſions. | 
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CHATTER Ai, 


Preciſe ideas calculated to explain what 10 4er, 
ACTION, CAUSE AND EFFECT, are. 


8 the reſult of the preceding diſcuſſions on 
the nature of action diſcuſſions perhaps 
the moſt important that are to be found in phi- 
loſophy, and the firſt principles of human know- 
ledge let us form a compendious abſtract cf 
what may be rationally replied to the queſtion, 


Theideaof c. What then is 4 4ing, or 10 a2? I ſay, with re- 


314. 
Bodies act as 
initruments. 


ſpect to creatures, 10 at is, in general, the diſpo- 


ſition of a being, from which by his intervention ſome 


change actually happens : for it is impoſſible to 
conceive that there naturally happens any change, 
unleſs by ſome being that acts; and no created 
being acts, but a change muſt enſue, either in 
itſelf, or in ſome external object. 

It will perhaps be ſaid, it muſt then follow, 
that the pen with which I am now writing ſhould 
be conſidered as acting, ſince, by means of the 
pen, a change is effected on the paper, which 
from being blank paper becomes a written paper : 
to-this I reply, if ſuch a conſequence muſt follow, 
it will produce no inconvenience, This muſt be 

| allowed 
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allowed by the whole body of philoſophers, as 
they give to my pen, on this occaſion, the name 
of inſtrumental cauſe ; for, if it be a cauſe, it has 
an effect, and every thing that has an effect of 
courſe an; as, to act, and to have an effect, 
is preciſely the ſame thing. 

I ſay further, my pen, on this occaſion, acts 
as truly and formally as any cauſe whatever, 
among beings purely corporeal, that do not com- 
municate any part of their ſubſtance to their 
production. Indeed, if there be in the world 
any efficacious cauſe of this kind, it is a ſub- 
terraneous fire that produces an earthquake; 
yet an earthquake is nothing but the motion of 
the particles of the earth excited by the motion 
of the particles of fire: in like manner alto, the 
lines actually formed on this paper are only the 
ink moved in a particular manner. by my pen, 
which 1s itſelf moved by my hand. There is no 
difference therefore between the ink moved on 
this paper and the earthquake, but that in the 
latter the immediate cauſe of the motion of the 
earth is more imperceptible or ſubtle, and in the 
former leſs ſo; but, at bottom, the fire does not 
more truely act on the particles of the earth than 
my pen on this paper. If it be ſaid, that my pen 
is itſelf moved by my hand, I ſay that the par- 
ticles of fire are themſelves alſo moved or agi- 
tated by the air, and the air by ſome other body 
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that is not the leſs real for being imperceptible 
to our ſenſes; as nothing is effected, with regard 
to things merely corporeal, but mechanically. 

I acknowledge, that when the immediate cauſe 
of a corporeal motion eludes our ſenſes, we ſay 
more particularly that the body a#s in which the 
motion happens ; and we are apt to imagine 
that bodies, in which a motion is effected with- 
out any perceptible cauſe, have the principle of 
their motion in themſelves: but, if we ſuppoſe 
them mere bodies for I mean not to allude to 
the ſouls of animals, to the nature of which we 
are perfect ſtrangers— ] ſay, if we ſuppoſe them 


ſuch, it is obvious to human reaſon, and all 


3 
The idea of act- 
ing is applicable 
to the ſoul. 


found philoſophy, that a body is never put in 
motion but by an external agent. According 
to this, the definition we have given of acling 
will agree very well with all that is faid to 4c 
with reſpect to bodies. 

It will agree ſtill better with what is faid 70 act 
with regard to minds, either within themſelves by 
their thought and will, or extraneoufly by the 
motion they impreſs on any body ; for each of 
theſe things ts a change that happens through 
the interference of the ſoul. | 

The definition may be equally applied to the 
action of God, and to God himſelf, according 
to what we conceive of him: we conceive that 
he acts when he produces or creates any thing; 

| for 
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for then there is a change effected by a being CHAP. xix. 
who exiſts of himfelf. But, before God pro- 
duced any thing different from himſelf, did he 
not act, and could he have been from all eter- 
nity to that time without action? This queſ- 
tion is incomprehenſible, as, before we can give 
an anſwer to it, we muſt penetrate into the very 
eſſence of God, which is itſelf impenetrable. 
The learned will in vain tell us, with regard to 
this matter, that God from all eternity a&s by a 
ſimple, immanent, and permanent ad: theſe words 
are indeed lofty, and even reſpectable; but they 
convey no clear idea to our minds. | 
For my own part, who, as St. Paul expreſsly 
ſays, know not the Creator naturally but by his 
creatures, I can have no idea of him naturally, 
but as they ſuggeſt it; and they ſuggeſt none as to 
what God in himſelf is, without any reference to 
them. I ſee very well that an intelligent being, 
ſuch as the Author of the Cteation, muſt have 
thought from all eternity; and if we call a#ing, 
with refpe& to God, what is ſimply to hint or 
q will, without any new thought, modification, or 
change taking place in him, I have no objection: 
and, if religion be more ſatisfied with the term 
, acting, I ſhall ſtill be more inviolably attached 


; to it: but the queſtion, at bottom, can never be 
t any thing more than nominal; for, with reſpect 
j to creatures, I comprehend what it is to act; and 
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PART I. it is the ſame we apply to God to expreſs of him 
what we do not comprehend. 

_ Will it however be granted, that, with reſpect 

to creatures, I underſtand what it is to a2? And 

ſhall I not be told, that I only. comprehend what 

paſſes on thoſe occaſions that are called acting, 

but not the intrinſic nature and virtue of acting? 

318. If it be meant thereby, that I do not compre- 


We do net com- 
prehend what hend what is the principle of acting in creatures, 


Ry readily acquieſce. I know there is in my ſoul 

a principle; that puts my body in motion; and 

that I do not comprehend the ſource or ſpring 

of this principle; but, at the ſame. time, I do 

not preſume to explain it. All true philoſophy 

| would be reduced to a very narrow compaſs, if 

A N all philoſophers were, like me, to avoid ſpeaking 

4 of, things that are evidently incomprehenſible, 

1 8 When they ſhall have fully inveſtigated; and ex- 

„ plained all matters that are within the reach of 

% human- Capacity, they may then employ their 

$1" thoughts on ingenious and even uſeleſs ſpecula- 

72 — tions. We ſhall now, by way of concluding 
. 

2 tt/is chapter, explain ſome terms familiar to the 

ſubject we have been treating. 
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2dly. What happens by the change 1s called 
efeft ; ſo that 10 af, or produce an effect, is the 
ſame thing. 

3dly. The being from * the change may 
be ſaid to proceed, I call cauſe. 

4thly. The change, conſidered at the moment 
it actually happens, is, with reſpect to the cauſe, 
termed action. 


Sthly. The atop, as impreſſed on, or received 


CHAP; xöIx. 
—ů— 


by, any being, is called paſſion; and, as received 


in an intelligent being who produced it himſelf, 
is termed a# : ſo that, with regard to ſpiritual 
beings, we generally ſay, that a# is the name of 
the acting faculty, and action the exerciſe of this 
faculty. 

6thly, The cauſe, conſidered at the ſame time, 
with reſpect to the action and act, I call cauſality * 
the cauſe, conſidered as being capable of this 
cauſality, I term power or faculty. Theſe are the 
cleareſt ideas I have been able to form of thoſe 
terms which are uſed by philoſophers to expreſs 
a certain preciſion that is ſometimes neceſſary to 
be obſerved. If others will explain them more 
accurately, I ſhall readily adopt their language. 


CHA F- 
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Natural, taken 
in various ſenſes, 
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CHAPTER XX. 


WHAT 18 NATURAL, confidered in oppoſition to supkR- 


NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL. 


ESIDES the ideas the word natural diſpoſi- 

tion may have in common with the word 
nature, and which we have explained elſewhere, 
(No. 217.) it is taken likewiſe for the inclina- 
tion that reſults in each particular man from con- 
ſtitution or temper. To analyſe any of theſe 
ideas, is not the object of our preſent views; we 
have only to conſider the natural pou ion or na- 
ture of created beings under two ae view. 


1ſt. In as much as they exiſt and act conform- 


ably to the ordinary laws God has eſtabliſhed 
for them, and by which they have only a limited 
and determinate degree of virtue, faculty, or 
power: in that ſenſe, what we call natural is 


_ contrary to ſupernatural or miraculous. 2dly. As 


far as they exiſt or act within the boundaries of 
thoſe laws, and of their determinate virtue, but 
without the interference of any effort of human 
induſtry, or attention of our mind to employ or 
diſpoſe things, with reſpect to any particular end 
or deſign : and, in this ſenſe, what we term na- 
4-4 43 
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tural 18 contrary to what we call artificial, which CHAP. XX. 
is nothing but human induſtry. — 
It appears difficult ſometimes to diſtinguiſh 322. 


2 It appears diffi- 
how far what is natural is oppoſed to ſuperna- cult to mark the 


tural; for, in ſhort, in the latter ſenſe, what is nal — 
natural ſuppoſes general and ordinary laws: but 
what are thoſe general and ordinary laws? Are 
we capable of aſcertaining them exactly? We per- 
ceive and ſufficiently diſtinguiſh an effect that is 
not ſupernatural or miraculous; but we do not 
ſo juſtly diſcern what is ſo. What we ſee regu- 
larly, or at leaſt frequently happen, is common, 
and conſequently natural: but is every extraor- 
fo dinary thing that happens in the world miracu- 
lous? This we cannot pretend to affirm. And 
indeed a very uncommon event, that ſhould only 
happen once in a hundred thouſand years, might 
nevertheleſs proceed from a common principle, 
* which, in a ſeries of revolutions and changes, 
4 might have formed a kind of prodigy, without 
quitting the regular courſe and limits of its 


x ſphere. Thus we ſometimes ſee monſters of the 
A moſt unaccountable and ſtrange nature; and yet 
of we look upon them neither as miraculous, nor 
= ſupernatural. It may be therefore aſked, how we 
Ko ean aſſert that events, conſidered as ſupernatural 


and miraculous, are ſo in reality, and not merely 
8 the effect of one of thoſe revolutions that happen 
jn the courſe of a long ſeries of events; or, in 


ral 984 what 
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322. ; 
There are cir- 
cumſtances by 
which we di- 
Ninguiſh one 


from the other. 
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what manner we are to know how far extends 


the virtue or efficacy of this common principle, 
which, by a long ſucceſſion of time, and parti- 
cular combinations, may produce the moſt ex- 
traordinary things. | 64119 
I again confeſs, that it is not always ſo eaſy a 
taſk as people imagine, to diſtinguiſh natural 
from ſupernatural things: our ignorance may 
ſometimes deceive us in theſe matters; ſo that, 
with reſpe& to many events, which appear mi- 
racles to the common people, a wiſe man ſhould 
prudently ſuſpend his judgement. But we muſt 
likewiſe allow, that there are events of ſuch a 
nature, which no rational mind can believe to 
be the effects of that common principle of things 


we ſtyle the order of Nature: ſuch is, for ex- 


ample, the reſtoring a man from death to life. 

It is in vain to object, that we are ignorant 
how far the powers of Nature extend; and that 
ſhe has, perhaps, reſources to work the moſt 


wonderful effects, from ſecret cauſes unknown 


to us. This may be advanced by men of extra- 


vagant fancies ; the love of contradiction, or any 


other motive, may ſuggeſt theſe thoughts to 
ſome; but theſe: things can make no impreſſion 
upon men of ſenſe, who reflect ſeriouſly on the 
matter, and are reſolved to deceive neither them- 
ſelves nor others. This impreſſion of common 
truth, that is evidently found in the breaſts of 


Mi. OY 


— 
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the far greater part of mankind, and which we 
have elſewhere denominated @ common ſentiment, 
or common ſenſe, is the unerring rule for diſtin- 
guiſhing ſupernatural from natural; and this 
knowledge ſhould be ranked among the number 
of firſt truths that require no proof : nay, it is 
the rule itſelf which the Author of Nature has 
imprinted on the minds of all men ; and he would 
have contradicted himſelf, if he had formed them 
to judge true what is falſe, and miraculous what 
is natural, 

Natural is oppoſed to artificial, as well as to 
miraculous; but not in the ſame reſpect, and 
after the ſame manner. What is ſupernatural 
and miraculous can never be ſaid to be natural; 
but what is artificial may be termed natural, and 
is really ſo when it is not conſidered as mira- 
culous. 

Artificial is then nothing but what proceeds 


from the ordinary principle of things, -but to 


which accedes the care and induſtry of the human 


mind, for the accompliſhment of ſome particular 


purpoſe deſigned by man, 

The practice of raifing by pipes and pumps 
immenſe bodies of water is a thing natural, as 
there is nothing ſupernatural in it: it is how- 
ever called artificial, and not natural; becauſe it 
has been introduced into the world only. by the 

care 
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Wn 
Artificial things 
are natural, and 
not natural. 
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Definition of 
artificial, 
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care and induſtry of men, in order to effect a 
purpoſe that Nature had denied before the exer- 
ciſe and application of the human mind. 

In this ſenſe there is ſcarcely any thing in uſe 
that is totally natural, but what has not been at 


the diſpoſal of man. A tree, for example a 


plum-tree or cherry-tree, is natural while it grows 
ſpontaneouſly in the foreſt, without planting or 
grafting : but when it has either been planted or 
grafted, in that reſpect it loſes as much of its 
natural quality as it has received impreſſions by 
the care of men. Do not plums and cherries 
then grow naturally on a grafted tree? Yes, ſo 
far, that they do not grow ſupernaturally ; but not 
ſo when conſidered as being produced by the 
aſſiſtance of human induſtry; for in this reſpect 
the plums and cherries grow artificially. But if, 
after a tree has been once ingrafted, no farther 
care be taken of it, are not the plums and cherries 
then produced naturally? Yes, with regard to 
their growing and ripening, as human induſtry has 
no ſhare in contributing to either ; but with re- 
ſpect to thoſe peculiar qualities of the plums 
and cherries, and their having ſuch a flayour and 
ſweetneſs, as they could not have poſſeſſed with- 
out the help of human induſtry, the plums and 
cherries are produced artificially, and not na- 


It 


turally. 
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It is aſked in what ſenſe, we may, ſpeaking of 
a particular wine, ſay that it is natural, as all wine 
is in itſelf artificial; for, without the induſtry 
and care of men, there is no wine: ſo that, in 
this reſpect, wine 1s as truly artificial as brandy or 
ſpirits of wine; and they differ only in the greater 
or leſs degre of human induſtry, that is, in being 
more or leſs artificial. When wine is called na- 
tural, we give it that term to denote that it is in 
the ſtate of ordinary wine, without any other pre- 
paration than is uſual with reſpe& to all wines 
in thoſe ſeaſons and countries when and where 
they are produced. 

According to the foregoing ideas, it is eaſy 
to perceive in what ſenſe the quality of natural 
or unnatural is applicable to various ſorts of 
minds. A mind is conſidered and ſaid to be na- 
tural, when the diſpoſition it has, neither proceeds 
from the care of other men, by inſtruction and 
education, nor is acquired by its own particular 
reflections. 

To the word natural, taken in the latter ſenſe, 
are oppoſed the terms cultivated or affeed : the 
former is a merit, the latter a reproach : the one 
expreſſes what is added to the natural mind by 
induſtry and judicious application or art; the 
other, what it ſometimes acquires by vanity and 
wrong habits; 

The ſame may be obſerved, in proportion, of 
the talents of the mind. A man is ſaid to have na- 

hit . th mi 
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326, 
As all wine is 
artificial, how 
can any be ſaid 
to be natural ? 
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mind, or diſpo- 
ſition. 
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tural eloquence or logic, when, without the know. 
ledge that is acquired by the induſtry and reflec- 
tions of other men or his own, he argues ra- 


| tionally, which is the ultimate and principal de- 


ſign of artificial Logic; or if he conveys to the 
minds of others a ſtrong and lively impreſſion of 
his ideas and ſentiments whenever he likes, which 
is the end of artificial eloquence, commonly 


called Rhetoric. What has been now ſaid of 


329. 
Ideas that are 


naturally form- 


ed from ſub- 
ſtance and ac- 


cidents, 


the firſt ideas of natural, ſupernatural, and arti- 
ficial, may be ſo readily applied to all kinds of 
ſubjects, that it is not neceſſary to dwell longer 
on the matter, in order to deduce the firſt truths 
on a ſubject which, on the one hand, is very com- 
mon, and in which however men are frequently 
apt to be miſtaken. 


CMAPL TER X21. 
Of ſubſtance and accident. 


SHALL now examine what ideas may be na- 
turally formed with reſpe& to the terms ſub- 
flance and accident. After weighing the matter 
in my mind, I have not been able to conceive 
any thing by ſubſtance but what correſponds with 
the idea E yy" which I diveſt of the idea of 


r 
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every modification or mode of being, in order to 


CHAP. XXI. 


conſider it only as far as it may be ſuſceptible of 


thoſe modifications or modes of being. Sub- 
ſtance, therefore, conſidered preciſely as ſubſtance, 
is nothing but an abſtracted idea; for there exiſts 
naturally and really no ſalſtance that is but ſub- 
ſtance without being united with its modifications, 
which, according to the ideas we can naturally 
form, are nothing but the ſubſtance conſidered 
in various reſpects. They are ſometimes. called 
qualities; at other times, modes or modifications; on 
other occaſions, attributes or adjunits, circumſtances, 
or accidents, of the object: and on theſe. are 
grounded different queſtions, 

It is aſked firlt, Whether a ſubſtance aud its 
modification can mutually exiſt diſtinct from each 
other? All that is neceſſary here, 1 think, is to 
explain the terms; and then no difficulty will 
remain, 

If che modification does not immediatcly | form 
a part of the nature of the; thing or ſubſtance; 
and. be.no way eſſential to it, the, ſubſtance .may 
remain without its modifications, Thus a bowl 
actually modified by motion, may e exiſt, and often 
does exiſt, without motion Y becauſe the bowl; is 
eſſentially a bowl, and conlidered a as ſuch, indepen- 


_ dently of motion: and this may be eee, 


or accidental modification, | D 


if 


330. 
Whether the 
ſubſtamce can 
ſubſiſt wichout 
its modifica- . 
tion, 
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PART I. 


331. 
It cannot, if the 
modification 
forms part of its 
ellence. 


If, on the contrary, the modification I have 
in my mind forms a part of what is, and of 
what I ſuppoſe, eſſential to the object, the ob- 
ject cannot exiſt ſeparate from its modification: 
thus fire cannot be without the modification of 


motion; becauſe, according to the idea we have 


of things in their natural ſtate, fire eſſentially con- 
fiſts only of particles of matter in motion; and 
this modification may be called eſſential. But 
cannot fire exiſt miraculouſly, at leaſt without 
motion? I confeſs my ignorance in this matter. 


But, ſuppoſing ſuch a thing poſſible, it is no 


longer the fire I am thinking or ſpeaking 'of; 
for I am ſpeaking of a natural fire, and whoever 
aſks the queſtion, ſpeaks of a ſupernatural fire, 
to which I mean not to allude, as I have naturally 
no idea of ſuch a thing, 

We muſt alſo remember that we often ſuppoſe 
eſſences to be things (No. 202.) different from 
what they really are; as we neither know them 
intimately, nor in all reſpects what they are ex- 
actly in themſelves; but only by that which 
ſtrikes our ſenſes. Our readers are referred to 


what has been already obſerved with regard to 


eſſence. (No. 197, &c.) 


In order then to determine whether 4 AY 


may or may not be without its modification, let 


us firſt be agreed as to the idea we have of the 
eſſence of the thing; and if the modification in 


queſtion 
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queſtion forms no part of that eſſence, the thing 
may be without its modification. 
Thus, in order to know whether it be a ſimple 


CHAP. XXI. 
Cnr nnd 


332. 
What is eſſential 


modification in fiſhes tp have blood without heat, — 
83. 


we muſt previouſly ſettle what conſtitutes the 
eſſence of fiſnes. It had been long made to 
conſiſt in their having blood without heat; it 
has been ſince alledged that the blood of ſome 
fiſhes is warm. The Academy of Sciences at 
Paris has determined, that it is the peculiar na- 


ture of fiſhes to have a blood or ſubſtance that 


forms an oil inſtead of greaſe: in the latter caſe, 


it will be no more than accidental in the ſub- 


ſtance of fiſhes to have blood without heat. 

If the modified ſubſtance, however, can exiſt 
without its modification, the modification can- 
not naturally exiſt independent of the ſubſtance: 
I fay naturally, and according to the ideas folely 
ſuggeſted by mere human reaſon, within the 
bounds of which we confine ourſelves in this 
treatiſe; for, in ſhort, according to our mere 
natural ideas, the modification of the ſubſtance 
is nothing but the ſubſtance itſelf modified ; and 
therefore to aſk whether the modification can 
exiſt without the ſubſtance, is to aſk whether 
{ubſtance can be without ſubſtance, 


CH AP- 


PART II. 
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3. 
The .. 
tion of one be- 


ing does not be- 


come that of 
another, 


334», 
Difference of 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Alo, to ſome difficulties with reſpect to 2 
| * ſuchſiſtence. 


HE accident of a thing, aceording to ſome 
perſons, is no more than the accidental 
modification. Now this modification may exiſt 
without the thing that is modified by it: the 
whiteneſs of a lily, for example, may be found 
without the lily itſelf, of which it is the white- 
neſs, ſince it is to be ſeen in another lily. 
-T anſwer, as has been hinted elſewhere, that the 
whiteneſs of the ſecond lily is not the whiteneſs 


of the firſt (No. 300.); as the former, in the 
natural ſtate, is nothing but the firſt lily that 


1s white, and the latter no more than the ſecond 


lily that is white, without their having really 
any thing in common together but a perfect re- 
ſemblance of colour; the whiteneſs of the firſt 


lily, which is the accidental modification, being, 
in a natural ſtate, nothing but the ſubſtance it- 
ſelf, that has nothing of the ſubſtance of the ſe- 
cond lily. | 

Religion teaches us, that there is in God one only 


ſubſtance and ſulſtance or nature, and three perſons ; whereas, in 


| ſubliſtence ac- 


cording to faith. ; 


Jeſus 
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Jeſus Chriſt, man and God, there is but one 
perſon, and two ſubſtances, or natures. Theſe are 
truths of which we cannot rationally doubt, under 
the pretence of not comprehending them : it has 
been already ſhown on different occaſions, that 
there are things true, which we cannot have any 
idea of naturally ; but as, for reaſons that have 
been aſſigned, I look for nothing in this Trea- 
tiſe but the firſt notions ſuggeſted by the pure 


light of Nature, and as that alone cannot ſup- 


ply the idea of the difference found between ſub- 
{tance and perſon, I leave it to Divines to ex- 
plain the matter: it is ſufficient to obſerve here, 
as hath been repeatedly ſaid, that this difference 
is nevertheleſs real; and it is reaſonable to be- 
lieve it, on the word of God declared by the 
voice of Religion. 

It may be aſked perhaps, on this occaſion, 
whether I can have an idea, and ſpeak rationally, 
of an object that is beyond the reach of my ca- 
pacity. I anſwer in the affirmative : I may ſpeak 
of it as of an idea that is not diſtin, preciſe, 
and clear; for otherwiſe there would no longer 
be any faith: but I ſpeak of it as a general idea 
ſuggeſting, to the mind ſomething that exiſts 1 
divine omnipotence, and that is not the leſs re- 
ally exiſtent for being incomprehenſible to me. 
A man born blind, who hears others ſpeak, 
and who ſpeaks himſelf, of colours of which he 

R has 
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has no idea by natural experience, believes their 
exiſtence however, as he 1s perſuaded that all 
thoſe who ſpeak to him on the ſubject are people 
of fenſe and judgement, whoſe veracity he cannot 
doubt according to reaſon : he is therefore con- 
vinced that the word colour means ſomething that 
really exiſts, under which, as a man born blind, 
he has never had, nor ever can have, a clear 
and diftin& idea. Thus, he who would ſpeak 
rationally of ſubftance and ſubſiſtence, accord- 
ing to faith, might very well be compared 
to a man, born blind, who ſhould give a trea- 
tiſe on the ſenſes from his own particular ex- 
perience : he would not include the ſenſe of 
ſeeing, of which he had no experience or idea; 
but he would not therefore deny its real exiſt- 
ence : on the contrary, he would undoubtedly 
believe it on the teſtimony of others; but he 
would wiſely refrain from giving any explanation 
on that article, that he might not incur the pro- 
verbial reproach, and be ſaid zo ſpeak lite a blind 
man of colours. | 
If a man born blind may and ought to be- 
lieve the real exiſtence of colours, on human te- 
ſtimony alone, with how much better founda- 
tion, on divine authority, infallible in itſelf, may 
and ought we to believe the myſteries of religion, 
though we naturally have no knowledge of them! 
Such are the general arguments againſt liber- 
pc - tiniſm 
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tiniſm and infidelity, to which pretended free- 
thinkers will never be able to oppoſe any ching 


that is capable of making an impreſſion on ra- 
tional minds. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Of fimple and compound. 


E gem chapter might ſerve as an appendix to 
that of unity. If we, in fact, conſider any 
thing whatever as one, and as having noe parts 
different or ſeparable from each other, we call 


it ſimple. In that ſenſe, it properly belongs only 


to intelligent beings to be ſimple, and particu- 
larly to the firſt being, that is, God; for, as we 
conceive nothing ſeparable in the ſubſtance of 
an intelligent being, neither have we any idea 


that it can be compoſed of parts. To ſuppoſe 


the leaſt thing ſeparable in the ſubſtance of an 


intelligent being, would be to ſuppoſe it, at the 


ſame time, capable of being deſtroyed entirely. 
If we take the word fimple in this preciſe mean- 
ing, we ſhall not find any thing ſimple in ma- 
terial beings, nor any thing that is perfectly one; 
for any body may always be ſo divided as that 
its ſubſtance ſhall ſtill ſubſiſt in the parts after 
R 2 their 
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their ſeparation; therefore one cannot be the 
other, nor 1s the body ſimple. 

This term however is uſed, with reſpect to 
bodies, in a ſenſe analogous to that in which it 
is applied to minds; and a body is called imple, 
in the parts of which no ſenſible difference is 
commonly diſtinguiſhed. Thus we ſay water 1s 
a ſimple body : ſome perſons have ſaid the ſame 
of fire, gold, ſilver, and of what we comprehend 
under the name of elements and metals; be- 
cauſe, in taking only a ſuperficial view of theſe 
things, as we generally do in the common prac- 
tice of life, we perceive no difference of parts 
in them: yet it is evident, that this difference 


does not leſs really exiſt, as may be ſeen in thoſe 


bodies that are analyſed by chymical operations. 
We there find no body but what has different 
parts, and conſequently no body that 'is abſo- 
lutely ſimple, and not compounded ; unleſs it be 
perhaps what chymiſts denominate caput mortuum, 
which is a kind of earth they cannot reduce into 
ſpecific parts that appear different to us. This 


earth might nn be 3 the moſt Weg | 


of bodies. 

What is oppoſed to gniple is called ay 
and reſults from ſeveral: parts, eſpecially when 
they are of different kinds: but this matter fur- 


niſhes no information upon any ſubje& that merits | 


to oy the Reader's attention. 
CHA p- 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Of what is neceſſary, accidental, or free, 


HERE is ſcarcely any term more fimple and 
clear, to expreſs the general idea men con- 

ceive by the word neceſſary, than the word itſelf. 
If I fay, what is neceſſary is of ſuch a nature 
that it 1s impoſſible it ſhould not be, it may be 


CHAP.XXTV, 
nn urn 


The 1329" of ne- 


— is cafily 


alked, What is the impoſſibility of not being? To 


which I ſhall not be able to anſwer more readily 
than to the queſtion, What is neceſſity ? 

A more preciſe idea perhaps might be given 
of neceſſity by ſaying, it is that which is of ſuch 
4 nature, that no will can prevent it from being as it 
is: and accidental 1s what is not neceſſary, 

It follows, that neceſſity, taken in the ſtrict 
ſenſe of the word, is oppoſed only to the free- 
will of an intelligent and ſpiritual being; for a 


EY - = 


poſed only te 
free will · 


material being cannot be oppoſed to another ma- 


terial being, unleſs with regard to the will of 
ſome intellectual being; and if, in a material 
being, any thing accidental be found, it is by 
the free- will of an intellectual _ This mat- 
ter requires explanation. x 
R 3 When 


No event is ne- 
ceſſary, with re- 
ſpect to the will 


free - will for its 


Every thing i is 
found neceſlary 
until we aſcend 
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When we ſay it is neceſſary, and not acci- 
dental, that a ſtone deſcends and flames aſcend, 
that ice cools and fire warms ;' this neceſſity is 
not with reſpect to the will of God, who may, 
whenever he pleaſes, prevent ice from cooling, 
and fire from warming. In this ſenſe, peceffiy 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, is not applicable but to the 
| exiſtence and nature of God himſelf, which can- 
not be prevented by any will whatever. 

On the contrary, what is contingent or accidental 
has free-will for its more or leſs remote cauſe ; 
when a plague happens, or any other contagious 
diſtemper, it immediately proceeds from a ne- 
ceſſary cauſe, which is, the corruption of the air; 
and the neceſſary cauſe of the corruption of the 
air is a great number of dead bodies, or a quan- 
tity of blood vitiated by unwholeſome food; 
ſcarcity or famine is the neceſſary cauſe of un- 
wholeſome food; the neceſſary cauſe of ſcarcity 
and famine is war, which interrupts commerce 
and agriculture: all theſe are neceſiary cauſes; 
but the cauſe of war is the free-will of princes, 
who begin and continue it at their pleaſure. If 
it had not free- will for its more or leſs immediate 
cauſe, it would have e accidental or can 
tingent. 

In all natural events, we may, in like manner, 
aſcend from one neceſſary. cauſe to another, un- 


til we reach the a cauſe, that i is, the free- 
3 


1 
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will of God, which has given to matter ſuch a | 


determinate degree and courſe of motion, as 
ſhall, from one immediate cauſe to another, have 
neceſſarily produced the event, or effect, in que- 
ſtion; and, in a hundred thouſand worlds, it muſt 
always neceſſarily happen ſo, unleſs the order 
and gradation ſhould be interrupted by the inter- 
vention of ſome free-will. 

We may ſee an example of this in the overflow- 
ing of a river, the neceſſary and immediate cauſe 


of which is, the uncommon quantity of waters 


ſwelling beyond the capacity of its bed: this re- 


dundance is neceſſarily occaſioned by the melting 


of ſnow and ice: theſe are neceſſarily diſſolved 
by the return of the ſun in the vernal ſeaſon : 
the return of the ſun is effected by its regular 
courſe, which is nothing but the determinate 
motion given to the ſun, and the reſt of the ma- 
chine of the world, by the free-will of its Firſt 
Author. This detail might be carried much 
further, in order to make it more plauſible ; but 
what has been ſaid is ſufficient to ſhew that every 


thing which happens in the univerſe proceeds: 


from neceſſary cauſes, neceſſarily determined by 


* each other; and that none of thoſe cauſes can 


originally have any determination but by a free- 
will : ſo that every thing in the univerſe 1s ne- 
ceſſary, and nothing is contingent, but the effect 
of a free-will. 

18 4 . Ic 


1 
from natural 
effects. 
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What chance is. 
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It may be aſked, on this occaſion, what is the 
nature of that we call chance? It is but an ef- 
fect of the cauſe of which we are ignorant; but 
it is clear that there can be no effect without a 


neceſſary or free cauſe, or at leaſt partly neceſ- 
fary and partly free, It is this mixture which ge- 


nerally conſlitutes what 1s called chance, when 
we can neither diſcern the neceſſary cauſe, the 
free cauſe, nor the concurrence of both, _ 

A gameſter throws three ſixes with three dice: 
his adverſary happens to throw two ſixes and a 
five, and attributes his ill ſucceſs to chance; yet 
it is the effect of his will that gives to his hand 
certain motions, which he does not conſider, and 
cannot form any judgement of; but, in conſe- 
quence of theſe motions, the weight of the dice, 
the nature and ſituation of the table, and other 


neceſſary cauſes, joined to free-will, that made 
him throw the dice, produced the caſt which is 


called the effect of chance. In the Third Part 
of this work we ſhall examine whether there are 
ſuch things as free cauſes or free-will, and what 
Fonſtitutes their freedom. 


CHAP 
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CHAPTER TE 


Of the nature of what is termed poſitive, negative, 
and privation. 


ARIOUs philoſophers have wearied their 
imagination in order to diſcover whether 


finite be a negation of infinite, or infinite a nega- 


tion of finite. Some have aſſerted, that infinite 
being beyond every degree of finite, finite is 
therefore a negation of infinite, by which it is 
ſurpaſſed : others ſay, as finite is a determinate 
degree, what is not finite is a negation of what- 
ever is determinate and finite. An idea of the 
terms will explain this matter. 

By the word poſitive I mean any thing whatſo- 
ever that exiſts, or may exiſt, either in reality, 
or in thought. It will be proper here to explain 
i difficulty that naturally occurs with reſpect to 
this definition. 

If poſitive be what exiſts in reality, or in 
thought, negative is that which neither exiſts in 
reality, nor in thought. How is it then poſſible 
to have an idea of what has no exiſtence even 
in thought, as whatever is in thought is an idea? 
This would be, to have an idea of negative, and 

not 


CHAP. XXV. 
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7 
Whether” finite. 


and infinite are 
mutual nega- 
tions of each 
other. 


A . of 
poſitive. 


Whether we 


have any idea 
of negative. 


PART u. 


In what manner 


non- entity, or 
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not to have it, at the ſame time: it would be ha- 
ving it, ſince it is ſuppoſed ; and not having it, 
as it would not be even in thought, 

It will be however ſaid, that when we hear, 
in converſation, the word nothing, or non-en- 
tity, which are negative terms, we underſtand 
and conceive what is ſaid to us; and therefore 
we muſt have ſome idea at the time. This is 
true: we have an idea of words, that is, of the 
words nothing or non-entity, from. which we 
ſeparate every idea of any being that might 
occur to our minds: and ſuch is the true na- 
ture of whatever is called zegative, and negation. 
It is not, people ſometimes imagine, a real a- 
thing, or non-entity ; for nothing and non-entity can 
neither form any idea, nor be the object of one; 
for, were either to produce an idea, it would, 
from that very circumſtance, become then ſome- 
thing, and ceaſe to be nothing or non-entity : 
but what is called negative, or negation, is the ſe- 
paration made by the mind of one idea from ano- 
ther, as of the idea of a thing from the idea of 
a word: now the ſeparation is not a true no- 
thing, or non-entity ; it is an operation of the 
mind, that diſunites, ſeparates, or divides twp 
things or ideas which were, or might be, joined 
and united; and it is always the ſeparation of 
one paſitive from another, | 
4 LI When 
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When I ſay, therefore, that 4 man is not à brute, 
it is ſaying, a man is à different creature from a 


brute; and when I ſay, folly is not wiſdom, it is 


as if I ſaid, folly is a different thing from wiſdom, 
It is the ſame thing with regard to every negative 


and negation, and even the word nothing, or non- 


entity; as when we ſay, nothing appears: for it is 


. 


CHAP,XXV. 
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only ſaying, that the idea of the word nothing, or 


non-entity, is ſeparated from the idea of every thing 
that appears. "= 


If the word nothing, or non entity, were not 
to expreſs ſomething poſitive, it would form no 
idea, as every idea is ſomething poſitive: nei- 
ther would it form any ſenſe, as if one were to 
ſay, that nothing, or non-entity, preceded the exiſt- 
ence of creatures; for, in order to precede 1 it, it 
muſt be; and nothing, or zon-entity, is not, nor 
ever has been. . Thoſe who make uſe of the ex- 
preſſion, mean only to ſay, that creatures began to 
exiſt, or the exiſtence of creatures began, at a time 
which I conceive. within myſelf as preceded by the 
fole eternity of God : but, in whatever light the 
propoſition and expreſſion are conſidered, they 
muſt always form ſomething poſitive; and all the 
negative 1 ſhall be able to conceive will ſtill be 
a poſitive, ſeparated by my thought from ano- 
ther poſitive, This may be applied to every 
thing that occurs to the imagination, accompa- 
nied by the word nothing, or non-entity; as when 

we 


351. 
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PAR T 11, we ſay, nothing is worthy of God but God himſelf; 


An explanation 
of them is uſe· 
ful, 


3. 
Finite and infi- 
nite are nega- 


tives 


other 
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of each 


that is, every thing that is different from God is ſe- 
parated from whatever is worthy of God; or, in more 
conciſe terms, the only thing worthy of God is God 
himſelf ls 

It will perhaps be found, that the explanation 
given here 1s not more clear than the thing ex- 
plained : but this is not to be wondered at; for, 
as we are accuſtomed to uſe the word nothing, 
or non- entity, in order to expreſs that kind of ſe- 
paration called xegation, we more readily under- 
ſtand familiar terms than ſuch as are extraordi- 
nary and unuſual: but this explanation is not 
therefore leſs uſeful to our deſign ; as the buſi- 


"neſs is, to ſhew how mere nothing can never 


form any idea; and that, if thoſe words nothing 
and non entity, ſo frequently employed in com- 
mon converſation, be not reduced to ſome pri- 
mitive 1dea, they produce no ſenſe, but unmean- 
ing ſounds, by which the mind is ſometimes per- 
plexed to little purpoſe. 

This explains how we are to ſolve the diffi- 
culty propoſed at the beginning of this chapter: 
we may thence know whether finite be a nega- 


tion of infinite, or infinite the negation of finite; 


for, according to what has been advanced, the 
inutility of this queſtion, and a thouſand others 
of a ſimilar kind, appears in the moſt glaring 
light, As a negation is no more than a ſepara- 
75 | | tion, 
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tion, infinite and finite are equally negations of CHAP- XXV. 


each other; and we might therefore very juſtly 


define infinite, as a different thing from limited and 


| WM frite, but in which the mind is loft ; and finite, 


as ſomething limited, and not infinite. Without a 


: manifeſt error, however, we cannot imagine what 
s is limited not to be ſomething poſitive in itſelf ; 
a as it is either a certain degree or quantity, ſingle 
5 or repeated ſo many times, or a certain propor- 
2 tion with a certain quantity or degree: thus 
8 whatever idea we may form of any length of time 
— ſhort of eternity, it muſt be always finite, be- 
7 cauſe it muſt be either ſo many minutes, days, 
I- years, Or ages. It is the ſame with every other 
ot quantity ſeparated or ſucceſſive: if it be limited, 
2 it is always a certain meaſure or ſpace, or a cer · 
N- tain repetition of a particular meaſure, &c. which 
i- is ſtrictly poſitive ; and infinite is therefore as 


n- much the negation of finite, as the latter is of 
r. the former. This ſhould be applied to every 
other negation, as it never 1s any thing but the 

n- ſeparation of two objects, or two ideas. 
. In-order to ſay a word or two of privation at 
preſent, we muſt obſerve, that it is a real nega- 
tion, with this only difference, that a negation 
ſeparates one thing or idea from another thing 
or idea, without regard to the nature'of the ob- 
jects ſo ſeparated ; whereas privation ſeparates an 
idea or thing, ſhewing that the things or ideas 
ſe- 


354. 
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, PART I. ſeparated might or ought to be united together. 
Thus, let whiteneſs be ſeparated from a coal, 
or jet, it is a ſimple negation; but if whiteneſs 
be ſeparated from a ſtone, or alabaſter, it is a 
privation, becauſe we ſuppoſe that whiteneſs 
might be found in a ſtone, and muſt be in ala- 
baſter. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Of a whole and its parts. 


W FO0R OTHING is wanting here but an explana- 
are relative tion of words, and ſuch as are commonly 
N ſuppoſed to be an explanation of each other. 
A whole, it is ſaid, is à colleſion of parts; and, if 
we enquire what parts are, we are told, they art 
what form, or contribute to form; ' a «whole. But do 
fuch words explain or illuſtrate any thing? No 
truely : and the reaſon is, becauſe the idea of 
-whole is more clear than any thing elſe that can 
be ſaid of it. When we ſay therefore, that 7h 
whole is greater than any of its parts, provided we 
comprehend the meaning of the two words bl 
and paris, the matter is immediately obvious i0 
our conception; for it is the moſt ſimple uſe we 
can make of judgement, and is no more than 


fay- 
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ſaying, that ſuch a thing is that thing, and no other, 
We call whole, in any object, what is the greateſt 
quantity in Tt; and we call part, what is leſs: to 
ſay therefore, that the whole is greater than a part, 
is faying nothing more than that. what is the 
greateſt quantity in am object is greater than what 
is leſs ; or ſimply, that what is the grrateſt is the 
greateſt: in like manner, when it is faid, that af 
the parts collectively taken are equal to the whole, it is 
ſaying, that ſuch a thing is ſuch a thing ; for the 
parts being all united, or taken collectively, are 
preciſely what is called the whole; and the whole 
is nothing but the parts taken collectively, or a 
collection of parts. 

It may be here obſerved, that every object 
may be, or not be, a whole, or @ part, according 
to our fancy ; for, by conſidering it in its fulleft 
extent, it is @ whole; and by viewing it on the 
fide that does not conſtitute its greateſt extent, 
it is called a part. Beſides, what is greateſt in 
an object is often found, with reſpect to another 
object, comparatively leſs: the ſame thing rhere- 
fore, in different points of view, is often found 
to be a whole, and @ part: England is a whole 
with reſpect to York, and is ſomething more 
than the latter; but with regard to Europe, it is 
no more than a part, becauſe it is included in, 
and ſomewhat leſs than, Europe. Theſe matters 
are ſo clear and obvious to the mind, that in 

ex- 
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explaining them we can ſcarcely find any expref- 
ſions equally perſpicuous with the ideas they con- 
vey. This has given occaſion to certain philo- 
ſophers to ſuppoſe thoſe things incomprehenſible, 
becauſe they could not be explained: whereas 
they ſhould have ſaid, they were inexplicable be- 
cauſe they could be comprehended more clearly 
than any explanation that might be given of 
them. 


CHAPTER XXVIL' 
of duration * Sms 


HAT is ESTA þ or to ae permanent] 
It is t0-a1ſt free from deſtruction. This is 
the moſt exact definition that can be given of 


duration; but the ſimple word duration explains 
the matter as clearly as that explanation. Who- 


ever would attempt to explain the word exiſt, muſt 
find himſelf equally embarraſſed; and it would 
be no leſs difficult to explain how thoſe ideas 
firſt came to be formed in our minds; for we 
poſſeſs them more intimately than we can ex- 
preſs. 7 
When Mr. * ts any and Mr. Le Clerc 


his follower or abbreviator, endeavoured to ex- 
plain 


lain 
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plain how the idea of duration is formed in us 
by the ſucceſſion of our thoughts that preſent 
themſelves to the mind one after another, they 
may have made ingenious remarks ; but they 
have ſaid nothing to explain the nature or 
origin of the idea we have of duration : for, 
though no ſucceſſion of thoughts were to take 
place in our minds, and that we had no more 
than a ſingle thought, we ſhould nevertheleſs 
have the idea of duration, eſpecially if it ſhould 
be an afflictive thought. I do not therefore con- 
ceive what Mr. Locke means by ſaying, that the 
idea of duration is ſuggeſted to us by conſtant changes 
of ſucceſſion, whoſe parts are continually periſhing. 
In God, for example, in whom there is no ſuc- 
ceſſion, 1s not his being continually permanent ? 
and is he not ſenſible of its permanency or du- 
ration ? 

I ſhould imagine therefore, withour entering 
into a deeper ſcrutiny, that the idea of duration 
in general is no other, as hath been already ſaid, 
but what we have of a being or action, while we 
conceive that being, or action, to be neither 
diſcontinued nor deſtroyed. 

Beſides the idea of duration, we have likewiſe 
the idea of a meaſure or degree of duration, that 
is not duration itſelf, though we often confound 
them together, as we are apt to do with regard 

| 8 to 


— | 
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PART IL to our ſentiments, and their effects, cauſes, or 
other circumſtances. 


360. The meaſure of duration is only what we call 
Time is the re- 8 . . 
gular revolution fime; and time is nothing but the regular revolu- 


tion of ſome ſenſible object, as the annual courſe of 
the ſun, the monthly of the moon, or the diur- 
nal of a hand on the dial- plate of a clock. 
8 The attention we pay to this regular revolu- 
called time alſo, tion is what preciſely forms in us the idea of 
time. The interval of this revolution, being di- 
vided into various ſhorter intervals, forms the 
idea of the parts of time, to which we alſo give 
the name of ime, longer or ſhorter, according 
to the ſeveral intervals of the revolution, 
* — OM When we have once formed this idea of time, 
che idea of time. We apply it to every duration that we conceive 
or ſuppoſe equal to ſuch interval of regular re- 
volution: and we thereby give to duration itſelf 
the name of time, applying the name of the 
meaſure to the thing meaſured, though the du- 
ration meaſured be not, in fact, the time by 
which it is meaſured, and to which it is applied. 
Thus, God had duration before time; that is, 
he was, without ceaſing to be, previous to the creation 
of the world, and before the regular revolution of 
| any body. N 
Exe edel. I am ſurpriſed therefore that ſo many philo- 
— 7 ſophers | have ſpoken of time and duration as of 
— things inexplicable or incomprehenſible: / non 
rogas, 
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rogas, intelligo, ſay they; and, according to Mr. 
Locke's paraphraſe, the more I endeavour to inveſti- 
gate the nature of time, the leſs I comprehend it. 
Time, that unravels all things, is itſelf incompreben- 


ſible. All this myſtery however conſiſts of two 


words, that have been explained above. Thus a 
confulion of ideas generally proceeds from lan- 
guage and expreſſions.” 

In all thoſe metaphyſical reſearches that ap- 
pear ſo intricate, all that we have to do, as hath 
been already obſerved, is to conſider the moſt 
ſimple ideas we have in our minds, and the 
names affixed to them by cuſtom, in order to 
diſcover what we ſhould hold as firſt truths with 
regard to them. 

By theſe two methods we immediately find the 
idea or notion of duration and time: when I ſay, 
I have an idea of a being as not ceaſing to be, 
this is what is called duration: I have an idea of 
this duration as being meaſured by the regular 
revolution of a body, or by the intervals of that 
revolution; and this is what I call ime. Theſe 
notions appear to me as clear as it is poſſible for 
them to be; and whoever ſhould attempt to ſet 
them in a clearer light, would not act more wiſely 
than he who ſhould endeavour to explain in what 
manner two and two make four, and not five. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Of relation. 


T is evident that we perceive various parts 
and circumſtances in the ſame object. When 
one of thoſe parts or circumſtances occaſions us 
to think of another, this is what is called relation; 
and this firſt object, fo far as it gives us occaſion 
to compare it with another, is what I think is 
called, in the language of the ſchools, the founda- 
tion of the relation. 

Relation is generally defined by ſaying, that 
it is the reference one thing bears to another ; in La- 
tin, reſpectus unius ad aliud: but, as relation or 
reference are eſſentially or ſtrictly the ſame idea, 
that 1s to ſay, relation is the relation of one thing to 
another, it remains equally to be known, what 
relation or reference is, and in what it conſiſts: I 
think, as I have already obſerved, that it might 
be better defined as be occafien an object gives, in 
ſome particular, of thinking of another object. 

Mr. Le Clerc has endeavoured to explain the 


vours to explain Matter by ſaying, that relation is an idea in an 


relation better, 


object, that includes the idea of another object; 


which he expreſſes in Latin thus—eas vocamus re- 
*I £45 : lationes 


13 
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lationes quibus fit ut conſideratio rei alicujus, alius 
conſiderationem includat: to which he adds, that 
there are relations AD INFINITUM ; as there is no 
one thing but what may occaſion us to think of 


another, and that we unite at pleaſure all forts 


of ideas: but if every thing in the world be re- 
lative, and may occaſion us to think of another, 
why do we more particularly call ſome relative 
rather than others? or why does not each thing 
occaſion us to think of another? ſince, in pre- 
ſenting to our minds the idea of itſelf, it ſhould 
alſo preſent vs with the idea of another thing 
which it includes. This Mr. Le Clerc does not 
explain. What follows may ſerve to illuſtrate the 
matter. Every thing, or rather every idea of a 
thing, except the general idea of being, is com- 
poſed of ſeveral particular ideas; fo that the total 
idea of the thing includes both ſome diſtinctive 


and ſome common idea. 


If the total idea of man, for example, reſults 


- from the particular ideas of animal and rational ; 


the idea of animal is common to other beings 
beſides man ; and the idea of rational is di- 
ſtinctive, or peculiar to man: thus the idea of ani- 
mal, common both to a man and an elephant, 
gives me occaſion, if I chuſe to make uſe of it, 


.of thinking of an elephant when I think of a man, 


as the former is an animal as well as the latter. 
Theſe are relations by which one object furniſhes 
S 3 us 
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us with an occaſion of thinking of another; ſo 
that we may, as we like, negle& or embrace the 
occaſion either of thinking or not thinking of 
another object: but they are not relations we ne- 
ceſſarily perceive, and which naturally remind 
us of another object. If we conſider things as to 
their diſtinctive idea, it is by no means true that 
they are all relative; and yet it is the diſtinctive 
idea that properly conſtitutes the relation of 
things, as they are ſtrictly called relative only 
when their diſtinctivę idea neceſſarily recalls the 
idea of another thing: thus the ideas of father, 
maſter, and creator, are in themſelves relative, in- 
cluding in their diſtinctive idea the idea of chila, 
ſchalar or diſciple, and creature; as the diſtinctive 
idea of father, is to have children; the idea of 
maſter, to have ſome diſciples or eee of a 
creator, to have creatures. 

From theſe two kinds of ideas, the diſtinctive 
and common, we have alſo the clear and preciſe 
notion of two forts. of relations; the, one, of re- 
ſemblance, and the other of eſſence. } 

Beſides the two kinds of relations above men- 
tioned, a third ſort may be diſtinguiſhed, that we 
ſhall call arbitrary; which, by depending in ſome 
degree on the imagination, is, on that account, 
the more important, and more difficult to be 
explained: it conſiſts in the occaſion which an 


idea arbitrarily formed gives us of recollecting 
ano- 
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another idea, and of forming a judgement with 
reſpect to thoſe ideas, that has no truth, but 
with regard to the arbitrary idea we have formed 
in our minds: ſuch are the ideas of greatneſs, 
goedneſs, excellence, Kc. If we ſhould, for ex- 
ample, never have ſeen or heard of any hill or 
mountain of. greater height than a quarter of a 
mile, as might happen to ſome of the inhabi- 
tants of the Low Countries, a mountain a mile 
high would appear a conſiderable one ro ſuch 
people; but this mountain would be looked upon 
as inconſiderable and trifling to the people of 
the Alps, who are accuſtomed to ſee mountains 


of much greater height, This example is ſo ftri- 


king, that there is no neceſſity for any other 
to make us ſenſible of the nature of relations 
that are founded on an arbitrary idea, formed 
either by accident and occaſion, or by our own 
fancy; as, if I ſhould take it into my head, with- 
out any foundation, that pearls are generally an 
inch in diameter, I muſt, in that caſe, look 
upon all the pearls we have in England as very 
ſmall. 

What nas been here ſaid of 1 is mani- 
feſtly applitable to all the other qualities, of long, 
broad, happy, wihappy, conventent, inconvenient, eaſy, 
difficult, rich, poor, good, bad, excellent, and many 
others of a mier nature, that have no deter- 
mitlate ſenſe, but by a relation founded on an 

84 | ar- 
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arbitrary and accidental idea formed within our 
own minds. A man thought himſelf miſerable 
in having a ſlight head ach: being afterwards 
ſeized with a giddineſs and violent ſwimming in 
the head, the firſt reflection that occurred to him 
was, how happy he was when be had only his firſt 
head-ach. We here ſee that the arbitrary idea, on 
which the compariſon and relation are founded, 
changes the ſignification, and in a manner the na- 
ture, of the qualities of happy and miſerable, 

This may ſerve to ſhew us the illuſion of cer- 
tain philoſophers, who, like the author of Logic, 
intitled the Art of Thinking, affert, that there 
is to be diſcovered in all men an idea of excel- 
lence. This, properly conſidered, means no more 
than that every man, according to his fancy, 
forms an arbitrary idea of excellence, juſt as chance, 
occaſion, experience, conſtitution, or imagina- 
tion, happens to ſuggeſt a certain degree of good- 
neſs which he calls excellence or perfection, but 
which, not being the ſame with others, no longer 
conſtitutes the ſame idea of excellence in differ- 
ent minds, as it is entirely different in all men, 
who all concur only in making uſe of the ſame 
word excellence, in order to expreſs the higheſt 
degree which each of them fancies of a uſeful or 
pleaſing quality: but this higheſt degree being 
arbitrary and various in all men, all men like- 


wiſe, 
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wiſe, according to different circumſtances, have 
different ideas of excellence. 

In fine, what merits our attention, and has 
eſcaped that of Locke, with reſpect to relative 
and non-relative ideas, is, that, in the examples 
he has given of abſolute or py/itive, that is to ſay, 
non-relative ideas, fuch as white, black, happy, 

eet, &c. thoſe very ideas are not entirely ab- 

lute in general practice, and according to the 

ommon application made of them by the mind. 

he mind, for example, rarely applies the idea of 
white, or ſweet, but with reſpect to a certain de- 
gree of .whiteneſs and ſweetneſs, which it actually 
fancies, and compares with a certain arbitrary 
idea it has, To illuſtrate this by an example: 
in Africa, a yellow or olive complexion is conſi- 
dered and called fair ; the ſame complexion, ſeen 
by the ſame perſon among Europeans, no longer 


appears fair, but rather lack: we therefore call 


nothing white or fair but what is ſo with reſpect 
to a certain degree of whiteneſs we have in our 
minds, and which we judge ſuitable or unſuit- 
able to the object we call white; ſo that, if the 
whiteneſs of the thing appears to us in a leſs 
degree than what we arbitrarily conſider as ge- 
nuine, we no longer eſteem it white, Thus it 
daily happens that we look upon linen and paper 
as white; but, when ſhewn us with other linen 


px paper of muck ſuperior whiteneſs, we begin 


to 
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to think them brown. This is an evident ſign ghat 
we have no fixed or entirely abſolute idea as to 
the term white; for, if it were ſo, we muſt, in 
every circumſtance, always conſider as white the 
thing in which we ſhould conſtantly find the 
ſame degree of whiteneſs. 

It is Loeser to ſay a word or two of relations 
called extrinſic denominations : theſe are qualities at- 
tributed to à being, with reſpeft only to the diſpoſition 
of another being relative to it ; for example, to be 
ſeen, known, admired, preceded, &c, which manifeſtly 
ſuppoſe the diſpoſition of another being that /ees, 
knows, admires, precedes it, &c. In like manner, 
when we ſay a thing is %, fmilar, equal, &c. we 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe the diſpoſition or ſituation of 
ſomething elſe. 

And, in fact, whoever ſpeaks of a fir}, injptic 
another object that is ſecond; he that mentions 
ſimilar, or equal, ſpeaks of ſomething to which the 
thing mentioned is /milar or equal: ſo that, were 
we to ſuppoſe all beings deſtroyed, except one 
only, though this one ſhould ſtill remain as it 
was before, it would nevertheleſs ceaſe to be ſeen, 


| known, praiſed, admired, or eſteemed ; to be the 


firſt, or third; or be followed, accompanied, '&c! 
for, were it to be alone, by whom ſhould cit be 
ſeen? of whom or what: would it be the 5 of 
laſt? and to whom or what would it be fmilar 
ar egual? &c. Theſe are attributes or denomi- 


91 | nations 
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another thing beſides the one named, 


that give occaſion to the mind to conceive a col- 
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nations merely extrin/ic ; that is to ſay, attributes CH. — 
foreign to the thing, and ſuch as are attributed © - — 
to it only by ſuppoſing the diſpoſition of ano- 

ther being, that changes nothing in the thing 

itſelf to which thoſe extrinſic denominations are 

applicable. 

I ſay merely extrin/ic ; for, to be beaten, for ex- 356. 
ample, might be looked upon as an extrinſic 2 
denomination, as it implies the diſpoſition of 3 
another being: but it is plain that he who is 
beaten is changed in himſelf; and therefore, 0 be 
beaten is not a denomination merely extrinſic: for 
the ſame reaſon, to be moved, warmed, divided, en- 
larged, &c. extrinſic denominations, however, are 
not leſs real relations, as they include the idea of 


We ſhall conclude this article with 8 
the frivolous perplexity and trouble in which Whether rela 
people ſometimes involve themſelves, in order — our 
to determine whether relations ſubſiſt in things 
independent of our thoughts; as, for example, 
whether numbers, which are at bottom nothing 
but relations, be things ſubſiſting of themſelves, 
and diſtinct from our minds: in order to reſolve 
the queſtion, we have * to explain the terms 
or ideas. 

If we underſtand by number the beings that 2, 


Equivocation in 


ſubſiſt diſtin& from us, each in its unity, bur 1. 


lection 
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PART u, le&ion of unities under a ſingle idea, which takes 
tte name of number; ; in that caſe, number does 
exiſt independent of the thought and mind; that 
is, things numbered, or different unities con- 
cerved by us under a ſingle idea, exiſt. If we 
mean by zumber that thought of the mind which 
unites different unities under a fingle idea; or if 
we underſtand the relation of thoſe unities, ſo 
that the ſecond unity ſuppoſes in our minds the idea 
of the firſt, and the third the idea of the ſecond ; 
or, in fine, if we mean that faculty the mind has 
of multiplying at pleafure and combining thoſe 
abſtracted ideas of unities, either one with the 
1 other, one with reſpect to the other, or one ſe- 
| parate from the other, without any regard to 
things diſtin& from our minds—number, in that 
ſenſe, is not independent of the mind and thought; 
as it is, in that caſe, the mere exerciſe of them 
with reſpe& to things numbered. To be num- 
bered, however, 1s an extrinfic denomination, which 
ſuppoſes an intelligence that numbers them, and 
l ſees the relation one unity has to another, or to 
ſeveral unities: this relation is called ſecond, third, 
&c. conſidering unities as ſucceeding one ano- 
ther, and is named 2, three, four, &c. view- 
ing unities collectively together in their totality, 
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Of the nature of ſpiritual beings in general, and of 
the human ſoul in particular. 


E underſtand by the word ſoul, or mind, a 

ſubſtance ſimilar to that which 1s in us 
capable of the operation we call idea, thought, 
or knowledge, and of aber operation, called 
willing or defiring. Theſe two operations, the ſe- 
cond of which ſuppoſes «the, fit, and which con- 
ſequently ſpring from cle. facie ie Fibitance, called 


miad or ſoul, are conſidered as having each its 


peculiar faculty. What 1s called idea, thought, 
or knowledge, has the underſtanding for its faculty; 
what is termed willing has for faculty the wi 
that is, ſpeaking with preciſion, the foul, while 
it thinks, is called underſtanding; and when it wills, 

or deſires, is named Sill. | 
If it be aſked, what idea, thought or know- 
ledge, will or deſire, are, I ſhall not attempt to 
give any definition of them, in o:der to make 
625 them 
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PART m, them more clear than they. already are to the 
Reader. I might perhaps explain thoſe words 
idea and will by other words that would nearly ex- 
preſs the ſame thing, but not make them more 

_ intelligible ; as their ſignification is clearly in 
our minds, and as fully as it can be, conceived, 
if we pay any attention to what is expreſſed by 
the words idea or knowledge, deſire or will. 


80. Some perſons imagine they are juſtifiable in 
— —_ aſking, on this occaſion, whether 1t be really 
_ true that we are poſſeſſed of a ſoul or mind, as 


it is not known whether what we call mind be 
not a thing corporeal, reſulting from particles of 
matter imperceptible to our ſenſes, and even to 
our knowledge and reflections, which are, in fact, 
| all derived from our ſenſes: hence they would 
| | endeavour to conclude, that, as we have no evi- 
1 dent certainty of the matter, we ſhould not ab- 
folutely deny the mind to be corporeal. Nay, 
they pretend to give additional weight to this 
difficulty by the following reflection that the i 
ſoul muſt be dependent on the body, and matter t 


in its ſubſtance as well as its operations; as zhe n 
nature of the operation follows the nature of the being, n 
according to an axiom admitted by philoſophers; ti 
ſo that, as the operation of the ſoul is mani- al 


feſtly dependent on the body, of which we are . 
made ſenſible by experience, the ſubſtance of the d. 
ſoul is likewiſe dependent on it, and is in itſelf re 
* cor- 


/ 
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corporeal, and a kind of modification of the 


CHAP. I. 


body and matter. In order to anſwer. theſe ob- 


jections, let us examine them one after another, 


and diſtinguiſh what is clear and certain from 
what is involved in obſcurity and uncertainty. 
iſt. All that can be attributed to the mind, 
with the utmoſt efforts of human imagination, 
is that of its being corporeal or material ; but 
this does not at all affect the reality of its exiſt- 


ence, Be it material or otherwiſe, be it com 


poſed or not compoſed of atoms, dependent or 
independent of the body; in whatever manner 
we conſider it, there ſtill exiſts in me ſomething 
that thinks, and wills or deſires : this ſomething is 
what I call my mind or ſoul, and which I diſtin- 
guiſh, with the ſtrongeſt and cleareſt evidence, 
from every being in which I can diſcern nothing 


of what I call :binking and deſiring. Now every. 


being, in which I can perceive nothing of what 
I call to think and defire, is what I call body; and, 
in what I call body, I obſerve alſo properties 
termed ſpace and motion, which I can by no 
means perceive in what I call mind in general; 
nor can I even perceive the mind to be ſuſcep- 
tible of thoſe qualities. Thus I both clearly 
and preciſely diſtinguiſh what I call mind, and 


what I name body, without any poſſibility of 


doubting hereafter either of their exiſtence, or 


real difference, as 1 find each of thoſe beings 


T mani- 
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manifeſtly ſuſceptible of modifications that are 


not applicable to the other; 
To know, at preſent, in what the internal 


nature of minds conſiſts; what conſtitutes theit 
real eſſence; and their eſſential and phyſical dif- 


' ference from bodies, in order to diſcern intui- 


. 363: - 
Their exiſtence 
1s not therefore 
leſs certain, 


tively whether it be poſſible for thought to 
reſult from a combination of imperceptible par- 
ticles; is a point no way neceſſary to the know- 
ledge here ſought; This knowledge neither ought, 


nor can be of a different' nature from what 


human knowledge eſſentially is; and this can 


never reach the internal nature of beings ; but it 
is not therefore the leſs evident or convincing, 

I neither know nor perceive evidently the 
internal nature of fire, nor its radical and phy- 


ſical difference from water: Muſt I therefore con- 


; clude; that no fire exiſts; that its nature is not 


different from that of water; or that I muſt not 
act quite differently, with regard to the one, from 
what I ſhould do with reſpect to the other? 
Shall I therefore judge it improper to immerſe 
the body in water by way of refreſhing it, or to 
approach the fire in order to warm me ? Would 
this knowledge of the internal nature of things 


beyond our capacity, be of any advantage to 


us with regard to our conduct and opinions in 


life? 


The 
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The application of all this is natural to our 
ſubject. We know not the internal nature of 


our mind ſo far as it may be known; or as God 
knows it; but we know it as far as we are capable 


.of knowing it, or as is conſiſtent with human 


underftanding : therefore we no leſs ſee, as far as 
men can ſee, for the uſe and conduct of life, 
its difference from the body; and that one has 
nothing fimilar to the other. 

To conclude however; as ſome endeavour to 
do, that the human mind or ſoul is corporeal, 
becauſe we do not intuitively ſee whether our 


thoughts may not reſult from a combination of 


material particles imperceptible to our ſenſes, is 


much the ſame as attempting to conclude thar 


the body is ſpiritual, becauſe we do not evi- 
dently diſcern whether it be not ſome thought 
that conſtitutes motion, impenetrability, and 
ſpace, which are modifications that appear to us 


— — 
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eſſential to body and matter. Into what ſtrange | 


abſurdities muſt we fall, when we pretend to 


draw concluſions from a principle of which we 


are totally ignorant! This is however the me- 
thod which ſome modern philoſophers ſeem to 
have eſtabliſhed ; but it is the moſt frivolous 


and idle conduct of which a rational mind is 


capable: for, in ſhort, what we do not ſce, is, 


with reſpect to our knowledge, as if it had no 
exiſtence ; we cannot argue or reaſon. about it, 
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manifeſtly ſuſceptible of modifications that are 
not applicable to the other; 

To know, at preſent, in what the internal 
nature of minds conſiſts; what conſtitutes theit 
real eſſence; and their eſſential and phyſical dif- 
' ference from bodies, in order to diſcern intui- 
tively whether it be poſſible for thought to 
reſult from a combination of imperceptible par- 
ticles; is a point no way neceſſary to the know- 
tedge here ſought; This knowledge neither ought, 
nor can be of a different nature from what 
human knowledge eſſentially is; and this can 
never reach the internal nature of beings ; but it 
is not therefore the leſs evident or convincing. 

I neither know nor perceive evidently the 
internal nature of fire, nor its radical and phy- 
ſical difference from water: Muſt I therefore con- 
clude; that no fire exiſts; that its nature is not 
different from that of water; or that I muſt not 
act quite differently, with regard to the one, from 
what I ſhould do with reſpe& to the other? 
Shall I therefore judge it improper to immerſe 
the body in water by way of refreſhing it, or to 
approach the fire in order to warm me? Would 
this knowledge of the internal nature of things 
beyond our capacity, be of any advantage to 
us with regard to our conduct and opinions in 
life? | 


The 
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The application of all this is natural to our 
ſubject. We know not the internal nature of 
our mind ſo far as it may be known; or as God 
knows it; but we know it as far as we are capable 


,of knowing it, or as is conſiſtent with human 


underftanding : therefore we no leſs ſee, as far as 
men can ſee, for the uſe and conduct of life, 
its difference from the body, and that one has 
nothing fimilar to the other. 

To conclude however; as ſome endeavour to 
do, that the human mind or ſoul is corporeal, 


becauſe we do not intuitively ſee whether our 


thoughts may not reſult from a combination of 
material particles imperceptible to our ſenſes, is 


much the ſame as attempting to conclude that 


the body is ſpiritual, becauſe we do not evi- 
dently diſcern whether it be not ſome thought 
that conſtitutes motion, impenetrability, and 
ſpace, which are modifications that appear to us 
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eſſential to body and matter. Into what ſtrange 


abſurdities muſt we fall, when we pretend to 


draw concluſions from a principle of which we 


are totally ignorant ! This 1s however the me« 
thod which ſome modern philoſophers ſeem to 
have eſtabliſhed ; but it is the moſt frivolous 
and idle conduct of which a rational mind is 


capable: for, in ſhort, what we do not ſce, is, 
with reſpect to our knowledge, as if it had no 
exiſtence; we cannot argue or reaſon about it, 
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as it affords nothing to think, imagine or con- 
clude. Let us confine the mind within its pro- 
per limits, and we ſhall always be rational; if 
we go beyond them, our thoughts muſt be viſio- 
nary, and our language unintelligible. | 
Beſides, when we imagine that the idea of 
thoſe who hold the ſoul to be corporeal is not 
improbable, as its operation is corporeal, we 
ſhould examine what is meant by theſe words, 
the operation of the foul is corporeal. Do we thereby 
underſtand that the ſoul operates only by the 
mutual relation and reciprocal connection that 
are between the ſoul and the body, while the 
body is in a certain diſpoſition? If we mean 
no more, the matter is indubitable, and daily 
experience ſhews it; but, if the ſoul cannot act 
without the body, the machine of the body, on 
the other hand, cannot act without the foul ; 
and, as the dependence of the body on the ſoul 
does not lead us to ſay that the body is ſpiritual, 
neither ſhould the dependence of the ſoul on 
the body induce us to declare the ſoul corporeal. 
Thoſe two parts of man have an intimate con- 


nection in their operations; but a connection 


between two parts does not make one the 


other. 


Should I be aſked, however, whence aroſe ſo 


neceſſary a relation, and ſuch a wonderful con- 
nection, I can give no reply from the mere 


light 
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light of reaſon ; I cannot penetrate ſo far, nei- 
ther will I endeavour. Thoſe who have at- 
tempted it have ſometimes diſplayed a fertile 
imagination, but never adduced one ſolid argu- 
ment on the ſubject. There are many people of 


this turn; but it is not that of a ſound philo- 


ſopher; for, by frequently indulging the mind 
in the purſuit of 2 notions, it gradually 
loſes a reliſh for judicious ideas, and is ſoon led 
to confound one with, the other: beſides, as 
perſons of this caſt are conſcious that their ima- 
ginary notions do not carry conviction, they are 
not apt to be firmly convinced of any thing: 
and indeed we ſee minds of this ſort eaſily ſe- 


CHAP. I. 
rem 


duced by the glimmering of a new diſcovery, 


and ready to relinquiſh ideas to which they were 
blindly attached, in order to embrace opinions 
directly contrary. To avoid ſuch inconſiſtencies, 
let us never undertake to explain what is - inex- 
plicable, nor to comprehend things unintelli- 
gible, 

As the connexion between the ſoul and body 
does not make the body ſpiritual, we ſhould be 
no leſs certain that this connection does not 
render the ſoul corporeal; though we had not 
other proofs from religion and reaſon on the 
ſubject. Notwithſtanding this incomprehenſible 
connexion, we clearly perceive however that 
the ſoul is not the body, as fire is not water; 


T 3 that 


388. 
The («ul is evi - 
dently different 
from the body. 
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that all the experimental properties of the one 
are by no means the properties of the other; that 


the two ideas we have of them are as different 
and as diſtin, at leaſt, as from any other ob- 


jets whatſoever, in which we can diſcern a ma- 


nifeſt diſparity; and, in fine, that, as we have 


To ruINx and 
WILL are pro- 
perties of a ſpi- 


ritual ſubſtance. 


no more room to ſuſpect thought to be a modi- 
fication of the body, than ſpace to be a modifi - 
cation of thought, we cannot therefore ratio- 
nally deny the body and mind te be two different 
fubſtances. 


CHAPTER II. 
Of the properties of the ſoul. 


FTER having eſtabliſhed the reality and 
exiſtence of a ſomething within us, which 

we find capable of two functions that we call 
thinking and deſiring, and which does not appear 
to'us to have any relation, as to ſubſtance, with 


| what we denomi ate body, we ſhould look upon 


it as a prepoſterqus abuſe of all language, and 
a ſubverſion of every human idea, not to con- 
ſider the ſoul henceforth as a ſubſtance different 
from the body, Of this ſubltance of the ſoul 


we have now to examine the peculiar properties, 
beſides 
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beſides the two eſſential, which we term under- 
ſtanding, and will; or, in other words, the fa- 
culty of thinking, and the faculty of willing or 
deſiring, 

In reality, there ſeems to be but little occa- 
ſion for this enquiry ; for, as there are none of 
my Readers who are not ſenſible. of every thing 
that paſſes, within them, with a little attentiqn 
they may knaw, ar even they already know, as 
much, from their own reflections, as any expla- 
nation of mine can poſſihly convey; and ſcarcely 
any thing remains for me to do, but to point 
out the names ſuitable to the faculties and ſen- 
ſations of which they daily experience the effects, 
in order to enable them by that means to avoid 
confuſion in their arguments and expreſſions on 
a ſubject of ſo great importance, - 

The ſoul forms ideas ar thoughts; this is what 
is called intelligence: the intelligence is ſome- 
times ſolely taken up with itſelf, or with what 
paſſes within it, without attending to the idea 
ef any body, or any corporeal image; this I 
call pure intelligence: if it conceives the idea of 
a body, or of a corporeal image, I call that 
imagination, or fancy: the ſoul, having laid aſide 
ideas for a while, afterwards recalls them; this 
is termed memory: it acquires the greater part of 


CHAP. I. 


390» 
Experience 
ſhews what 
theſe faculties 
are. 


397. 
Pure inteili- 
gence, imagina - 
tion, memory, 
ſenſation, and 
ſentiment. 


its ideas by the help of the ſenſes; and, when 


it actually derives them from that channel, it is 
called 
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called ſenſation: if the ſenſation be accompanied 
; by any thing pleaſing or diſpleaſing, 1 then call 
it more particularly ſentiment : the peculiar fa- 
culty of the ſoul, whence we imagine ſenſation - | 
and ſentiment to proceed, is called the ſenſitive 

ſoul. | | 
30% The will aſſumes various names, like the under- 
CE * fanding: if it be neceſſarily inclined to, objects, 
wore wart. as when it inclines to happineſs in general, I 
call it natural inclination, or propenſity : if it in- 
clines to an object, and yet has the power of 
reſiſting that inclination, I call it free-will: and 
when it has ſome liking 'to an object, the ſoul 
not being determined by free-will to indulge 
that likens: I = it the name of diſpo/ition or 

tendency. 

The word will is alſo ſometimes taken for the 
faculty itſelf of willing or defiring ; and, on other 
occaſions, for the actual exerciſe of the will: 
in fine, it is taken, at other times, in a more 
vague ſenſe, applicable to all the various ſignifi- 
cations that have been mentioned, without par- 
ticularly indicating one more than another. 

Ok With reſpect to free-agency and will, Mr. Locke, 
free-will de- and Mr. Le Clerc in copying him, have made a 
av wording copious and elaborate diſſertation in order to 
undeceive thoſe who might imagine that free- 

will is the ſame faculty with the will; whereas, 

a they, it is @ faculty of the underſtanding. After 

repeat- 
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reptatedly peruſing thoſe profound reflections 


with ſerious attention, I muſt confeſs they ſtruck 


me as the part of that philoſopher's works in 


which he ſeems to have leaſt underſtood himſelf. 


And, indeed, can any perſon be miſtaken as to 


the idea of thoſe different faculties? Does not. 


every man know that it is the ſame ſoul which 
produces various operations? and, according as 
we find more or leſs difference in thoſe opera- 
tions, do we not ſuppoſe a greater or leſs num- 
ber of different f:culties whence they proceed; 
although. theſe different faculties are, in fact, 
but one and the ſame ſubſtance, which is the 
ſoul? But in this one ſubſtance I have never 
known any*perſon but Mr. Locke to confound 
the faculty of underſtanding with that of free-will; 
and 1 even believe that it is impoſſible to con- 
found them together, if they are conſidered with 


any degree of attention. Is not the ſoul capable 


of thinking? Conſidering it ſimply in that light, 
I call it underſtanding or intelligence. Is it not 
capable, on certain occaſions, of indulging or 
rejecting the deſire of a thing by its own will 
and choice? In that reſpect, I call it freedom 
or free-will. Should it be thought better to 
admit but two principal faculties in the ſoul, 
that is, the underſtanding and will, to which the 
reſt might be referred, it is plain that the capa- 


city 
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city of deſiring a thing, or not deſiring i it, relates 
more immediately, and more naturally, to the will 


than to the underſtanding. 
The terms being thus explained, in ten or 


twelve full pages of Mr. Locke on the ſubject 


there will appear much perplexity and trouble 
that he might have avoided, It is 1 

that Mr. Le Clerc ſhould have had patience 
enough to copy ſo many obſcurities, without ever 
endeavouring to throw any light upon them, 
It has been ſuſpected that theſe writers had fome 


| fecret motives for their conduct on the occaſion: 


out of reſpect to them, I ſhall avoid entering 
into any enquiry on the matter. What they 


However have omitted, I ſhall endeavour to 


ſupply in ſubſequent remarks on the idea and 


Warn * Uberty. 
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CHAPTER n. 
Of the liberty of the human ſoul, 


T is certain that there is a ſomething in us, 
which we call liberty or freedom. We under- 
ſtand what we mean when we pronounce theſe 
words, and conſequently we affix an idea to 
them. This idea is the idea of that we expe- 
rience in ourſelves in what we call the exerciſe of 
our liberty; which exerciſe, being an internal ſen- 
timent, is alſo of conſequence an idea as clear 
and diſtinct as poſſibly can be. | 
I requeſt therefore, that every one will recol- 
lect what his thoughts are, when he hears ano- 
ther ſay, or when he makes uſe of, the following 
words am free in that reſpett, and I will do as 1 
like on the occaſion. For example, in the choice 


of two guineas that may be offered to me: if 


any perſon ſhould take it into his head to inſiſt 


ſeriouſly that I am under the neceſſity of taking 


one rather than the other, all the anſwer I ſhould 
give him would be to laugh at the abſurdity; fo 
intimately and neceſſarily am I perſuaded that 
it is in my power to take the firſt inſtead of the 
ſecond, or the ſecond inſtead of the firſt. Some 

| perſons 


CHAP. III. 


— mm 


ma. it be 


in our power to 
do, or not to do, 


certain things. 
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perſons ſay that this example does not demon- 
ſtrate an exerciſe of liberty, becauſe there is no 
reaſon for giving a preference on either, fide, 
or taking one guinea rather than the other. 


But their obſervation is foreign to the purpoſe : 
the queſtion is not to know whether it be ne- 


ceſſary to have a reaſon, and what reaſon we 
ſhould have, for the exerciſe of liberty : we only 
want to know whether it be not in my power to 


take, or not to take, one of the guineas ; to 


take the firſt in preference to the ſecond, or the 
ſecond- inſtead of the firſt? Nor can there in- 
deed be given a more ſimple, preciſe, diſtinct, 
and juſt idea of liberty, than what every man 
feels from this example. People may make uſp 
of what other terms they pleaſe ; but it 1s to the 
idea I have mentioned that men commonly affix 


the word liberty; and, in order to define what 
it means, I ſay it is the di/poſation a man feels within 


himſelf, of his capacity to att or not tg ads, to chuſe 
or not to chuſe @ things at the ſame moment. 

But it will be ſaid perhaps, it is on that itſelf 
which paſſes within us that all the difficulty 


hangs. We are indeed ſenſible that we chuſe 
one of the two guineas, and not the other; and, 


to ſpeak with ſtill greater preciſion, that, at a 


certain time, we take one of the two guineas, 
or we do not take it: but we have na idea that 
we take it, or chuſe it, in ſuch a manner, that, 


at 


i" 
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at the ſame moment, by the mere power and 
determination of our will, we may refrain from 


taking it. 
Thi all men have the n above men- 


tioned, as to taking or not taking one of two 
guineas, is a fact to which each perſon can bear 
evidence himſelf; and, if the teſtimony of any 
one appear to contradict that of others, and that 
it be neceſſary to determine which of theſe two 
oppoſite ſentiments is right, we muſt then recur 
to what has been laid down as the foundation 
of this Treatiſe, with reſpect to the rule of truth 
called common ſenſe, or the general opinion of man- 
kind, Should any doubt ſtill remain about the 


matter, it may, 1 think, be entirely removed by 


the following reflection. 

You ſay I am not free, and that it does not 
depend on the mere determination of my will 
and choice whether I ſhall move my hand or 
not. If that be the caſe, it muſt neceſſarily be 
decreed, that, within a quarter of an hour hence, 


ſucceſſively: I cannot therefore alter this necel- 
ſary determination. This being ſuppoſed, in caſe 
I lax a wager on one ſide rather than the other, 
I can be a winner only on one fide, that is, 
either by laying that I ſhall raife my hand thrice, 
or that I ſhall not. If you ſeriouſly pretend that I 
am not free, you cannot AS refuſe the fol- 

| lowing 


397+ 
This may be 
referred to'a 


firſt truth. 


398. 
A curious expe- 
dient for judg- 
ing of liberty 
or tfree-Will. 


L either ſhall, or ſhall not, raiſe my hand thrice 


PART . 
Cann rnd 


treat of the ſubject, to give an anſwer that may 


I ſhall nor, 1 lay a thouſand guineas to one that 


obſcurity, _ * 


ſaid (Ne. 60.) to confirm the exiſtence of liberty, 
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lowing offer: I will lay you a thouſand Gurs 
to one, that, with reſpect to moving my hand, 
I ſhall do quite the reverſe of what you may 
contend for, and you ſhall take which fide you 
pleaſe: ſo that, if you lay that I ſhall raiſe my 
hand, I lay that I will not; and if you lay that 


I will raiſe it. Do you think the offer advan- 
tageous to you? Anſwer, Yes or No: If you 
think it advantageous, why can you not-accept 
the wager without paſſing for a fool, or being 
ſuch in reality? And, if you do not conſider 
it as advantageous, whence can ſuch an idea 
ariſe, unleſs from the neceſſary and invincible 
opinion you have of my being free, and that it is 
in my power to make you loſe ſuch a wager, not 
only once, but a million of times if you ſhould 
have the folly to repeat it ſo often, This is an 
argument that is not derived from Scholaſtics : 
it is neither abſtruſe, ſubtile, nor far-fetched; 
but it will therefore make a more irreſiſtible and 
lively impreſſion on the mind; and we may 
even defy thoſe moderns who have attempted to 
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be underſtood as clearly as the objection, and 
conſidered as a rational argument, and not an 


This new reflection, added to what has been 


or 


FIRST TRUTHS. 
or free-will, by a proof drawn from the general 
ſentiments of mankind; will; I think, furniſh us 
with the firſt truths; or ideas; of which the hu- 
man mind is capable, with reſpe& to free-will. 
This then is a firſt principle ſ6 clear and obvious, 
that, whatever objections may be made to it, 


CHAP, — 


will only tend, by their obſcurity or extrava- 


gancy, to confirm us more ſtrongly in the opi- 
nion with which Nature inſpires all mankind: 


CHAPTER IV. 


Of the af? of the underſtanding requifite for the | 


exerciſe of free-will. 


T is generally allowed that the will is a blind 


1 power; which acts only as it is guided by a 
light or operation of the underſtanding; and it 
is equally admitted that the will cannot incline 
but to what is good: hence philoſophers in ge- 
neral conclude that the underſtanding muſt point 
out to the will what is good, before the latter 
can be determined and come to action. 

As it is likewiſe unanimouſly confeſſed that 
the underſtanding is a neceſſary power, and that 
we are not maſters of the light it holds out to 
the will, ſome perſons therefore imagine that we 


The will is gul- 
ded by the un- 
derſtanding, 
which ſhews 


what is good 
or eligible. 


The — 
ing is a neceſſary 


power. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ing, in each de- 


likeration. 


402. 
Whether the 
will can reſiſt 


what the under- 
ſtanding repre- 
ſents as the beſt. 
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do not poſſeſs real liberty or free-will, as the 
will neceſſarily acts always in conformity to the 
light of the underſtanding, and we are not the 
maſters of that light. 

By way of explaining this myſtery many peo- 
ple ſay, that, in all deliberations of the will, 
that is, on occaſions of exerciſing our liberty, 
either to act or not act, to will or not will, the 
underſtanding holds up two ſorts of light, each 
of which points out to the will what is good 
on each ſide: after this, by virtue of its liberty, 
it is freely determined on one ſide or the other. 
Theſe two ſorts of light are opinions that re- 
gulate the actual exerciſe of the will, and are 
nearly like the following: the mind, for exam- 
ple, might ſay within itſelf, It is good to gain 
heaven ; but to gain heaven I muſt not purſue revenge, 


| therefore it is good not to purſue it: on the other 


hand, it might argue thus, I is good and pleaſing 
to follow my inclination ; now this prompts me to pur- 
ſue revenge, therefore it ix good not to refrain from 
Purſuing it. Between theſe two benefits or advan- 
tages the will, ſay philoſophers, exerciſes its li- 
berty, embracing that ſpecies of good which 1s 
plealing to it in the moment of determination. 
But other philoſophers ſtart a new difficulty, 
with regard to this method of explaining the 
exerciſe of liberty; for, ſay they, as the will in- 


clines only to what is goed, and not to what is 
evil, 
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evil, it muſt incline to what is better, in prefer- OA. Iv 
ence to what may be leſs good: a leſs good, in 3 

reſpect to what is better, being really bad; and 

a leſſer evil, where there is a neceſſity of choice, 

becomes a real good: ſo that, when it is abſo- 

lutely neceſſary to chuſe between a greater and 

leſs pain, the leſſer is a good; and the greater an 

evil. As the underſtanding, in our deliberations; 

| is ſuppoſed to repreſent what is beſt, the will 
therefore cannot help conforming to it, as it 
neceffarily follows the light of the underſtand: 
ing, which 18 the e that r di· 

tes it. e 109 eee e 
Thus, ſay they, a man of rande und prudence, 4 ꝶk 
who ſhould happen to think of acting the part nee 
of a mountebank in public, in order to amuſe 
himfelf, might form two practical opinions: It 
is good to divert the mind; not to play the nun- 
bank in public will divert ibe mind; therefore it is 
good to do ſo; On the other hand, he might argue 
after this manner: Jt is god to be careful of u 
reputation ; and I ſhall fhew my tare of it if I avoid 
diverting my mind by acting the mountebunk ; it is 
therefore good to avoid it. In theſe two kinds of 
good, the underſtanding perceiving a better: on 
one fide, that is, in auoidin to aft the mountebank, 
it is impoſſible, ſay they, but he muſt avoid it; 
and conſequently that man is not free, when 
every body ſuppoſes he really is ſo. | 

9 | With 
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FAT m. With reſpect to theſe difficulties, many per- 
404, ſons reply, that the underſtanding is indeed 2 
oc application neceſſary power, ſo far as to repreſent neceſſarily 


— — ue the object it conſiders; but that it depends on 
_ the will to apply it to one object rather than 
another, or at leaſt to prevent it from being 
applied to any particular object: thus, ſay they, 
the will is always maſter; for, though it cannot 
act contrary to the light of the underſtanding, 
it has, however, the power to prevent it from 
having that light, by diverting it from think- 
ing on particular truths, | 
1 This anſwer only ferves to place the difficulty 
2 eden at a greater diſtance, without ſolving it; for, in 
queſtion, ſhort, if the will be determined to divert the 
underſtanding from conſidering a truth, ſome 
light of the underſtanding muſt have ſhewn the 
will -that it is better to divert the thoughts from 
fuch a truth : and moreover, as the will, accord- 
ing to them, cannot avoid following the better 
that is pointed out by the underſtanding, it 


will therefore be found, that it was determined, 


{ 
through neceſſity, to divert its thought from the ] 
truth in queſtion, t 

H all theſe difficulties be once comprehended, 0 
Its will be an eaſy matter to convey a clear idea 0 
of the anſwer I think ſhould be given to them; te 


it is, that ſeveral philoſophers, by their endea- 


vours to explain the nature of liberty and will, 
have 
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have only involved it in greater obſcurity by 
thoſe very explanations. 

They ſuppoſe then, that it is the buſineſs of 
the underſtanding to ſhew the will what is beſt, 
before the determination of the will; but the 
beſt very frequently, as to the point in queſtion, 
is only ſo by the diſpoſition itſelf of the will, 
which makes the beſt by its own choice and 
determination. 

It is true, when the will is determined; the 
underſtanding on its part judges at the ſame 
time that ſuch a thing is actually the beſt, with- 
out having however preceded the will, unleſs to 
point out to it what the object is in itſelf, and 


CHAP. IV. 
CHAP. IT. 


6. 
The — 4 
ſtanding does 
not ſhew what 
is beſt, indepen- 


7 dent of the will, 


but in conjuncs 
tion with it. 


in its true nature, independently of our under- 


ſtanding or will, and of thoſe impreſſions we 


may thence receive. The object therefore may 


be found better or worſe at the mere option of 
the will, in the actual exerciſe of its freedom. 
The two different practical opinions, adduced on 
this occaſion, are of no uſe in ſolving the diffi- 
culty ; for, if it be alledged, that, in different 
points of view, the judgement repreſents a bet- 
ter on each ſide, it is ſtill true that the will 
chuſes-one fide in preference to the other, and 
conſequently a better preferably to another bet- 
ter; and that to which it is determined becomes, 
with reſpect to its choice, actually the poſtive or 
real better, as to circumſtances, Now the under- 
U 2 ſtanding 


PART II, 
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ſtanding did not repreſent this abſolute better to 
it, before its own particular and free determi- 
nation: it is the will alone therefore that is 
determined between two Bettes, if 1 may be 
allowed ſo to expreſs myſelf, and that forms the 


abſolute better by its choice, determining the 


408. 
To what good is 
the mind at all 
times inclined ? 


underſtanding, at the ſame time, to judge the 
party it has embraced: better for it, according 
to circumſtances. To ſpeak more properly, the 
foul then chuſes; and, by the ſame motion, it 
judges better what it chuſes. Now, as far as it 
chuſes and embraces a thing, we call it will; 
and, in judging a thing better, we give it the 
name of underſtanding: theſe diſtinctions, made 
between the underſtanding and will, are but 
different views of a motion of the ſoul which is 
the ſame in fat, and which, under different 
points of view, receives different appellations. 
To clear vp this point clfeaually, the Reader 
is deſired to peruſe the opinions, or firſt truths, 
contained in Part II. Chap. xxx 

Good, in general, therefore, is faid i to be any 
ee whatever, to which the will is inclined 
in preference to another; and, in that ſenſe, we 
ſay that the will is always neceſſarily inclined 
to what is good. 

The word good is more gentfally taken for the 
object to which the will commonly inclines, but 


en from the idea of its being actually 
< deter- 
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determined to embrace or reje& it: thus the CHAP. Iv, 
pleaſures of the ſenſes are called good, and ad. 


vantages; and, when a chriſtian philoſopher re- 
nounces them, worldly minds conſider him as a 
weak man who quits what is good, + 

This ſecond notion, however, of what is good, 


400. 


appears defective; as, independently even of ef che 


philoſophy or chriſtianity, what is a good to one 
is not the ſame to another; and what is good 
for mult people is not ſo with reſpect to ſome. 


will, is not the 
thing in que- 
ſtion here. 


Champagne wine is good; but it is not ſo to me, 


becauſe I do not like it: Muſic is a good, that is, 
a very great pleaſure to ſome; and it is an evil, 
that is, a pain to others. But, as I have ob- 
ſerved, the appellation of good has been given 
to things to which the human will appeared to 
be molt frequently inclined ; but it may not be 
inclined to them, and it is ſometimes inclined 
to other objects different from thoſe which com- 
mon cuſtom denominates good: but none of thoſe 
objects are by any means the abſolute good to 
which the will is always neceſſarily inclined. 
But is not God an abſolute good i ? Yes, doubt- 
leſs, as he is the only object in which we ſhould 
delight, and that can ſatisfy the deſires of the 
will, when it is devoted to it; but it is not the 


abſolute good, as far as good is the object to which 


the will is always neceſſarily inclined; as the will 


410. 

The will is not 
always inclined 
to God, though 
he is in himſelf 
the ABSOLUTE 
Good 


V3 res 
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PART II. is neither neceſſarily nor always inclined to God ; 
and it is that itſelf conſtitutes its culpability. 
2 In that ſenſe alſo, our particular and moſt na- 
js ef we . tural inclinations, which are diſcovered in us in- 
3 dependent of our liberty, are not preciſely our 
good, becauſe we do not always follow them; and 
it is even frequently very rational not to follow, 
but reſiſt them. When therefore it is ſaid that 
free-will is always neceſſarily inclined to what 
is good, 1 do not ſee that this ſhould mean an 
thing elſe, but that it is always inclined to the 
objett to which it inclines : ſo that the action by 
which it inclines to it, in preference to another 
object, is called choice; and that object, inaſ- 
much as the will is inclined to it, is called a 
good, 1 
475. I have ſaid free-will; for there is in us a pro- 
— — ha: penſity that is likewiſe called will, which is ne- 
is not ie. ceffary in us, and which neceſſarily prompts us 
to wiſh in general to be happy. This muſt not 
be confounded with our particular inclinations, 
that incline us to particular objects; for neither 
this neceſſary propenſity, nor natural inclination 
to what is good in general, is the point in que- 
ſtion, when we are ſpeaking of the exerciſe of 
liberty. 
1 If it ſhould be ſaid that there is no occaſion 
i for any act of the underſtanding to direct free · 


ing infornis the 


il the 
che to which Will to good ; as every object, to which it inclines 
it incliney, | in d 2 
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independently of the act of the underſtanding, 
is faid to be, is conſidered, and becomes a goed, 
from the very circumſtance of its inclining to it; 
J anſwer, it is certain that the act of the under- 
ſtanding has no ſhare in forming the good, taken 
in its ſtrict and formal preciſion, that is, in the 
preciſion of that preference which the will gives 
to one object rather than another: but this pre- 
ference only ſuppoſes an act of the underſtand- 


ing, that has made known what the object pre- 


ferred is in itſelf, independently of us; and ano- 
ther act, that has ſhewn what the object not pre- 


ferred is. Now, as thoſe two objects are ſo con- 


ſidered that the will may incline to either, and 
that, according to different occaſions, it does 
incline ſometimes to one, and ſometimes to the 
other, thoſe objects are called and conſidered as 
good though neither, in particular, is by any 
means that good to which the will always ne- 
ceſſarily inclines; as it may incline to either the 


one or the other, and does at different times in- 


eline to each. 

But if the will be thus inclined of itſelf, and 
without any act, to determine the underſtanding 
to one object rather than to another, it will then 
act only hecauſe it acts, it will defre or will 
only becauſe it deſires, and that uninfluenced by 
any motive ; which appears incomprehenſible. To 
this I anſwer, that nothing is incanprehenſible 

U 4 in 


CHa p. N. 
— 


The Al has no 
occaſion for any 
thing beſides it- 
ſelf, in order to 
incline to a- 


known object. 
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PART in. in the matter, but the perplexity and conſuſion 
r voluntarily occaſioned by ourſelves; for, in 
ſhort, is it incomprehenſible to judge that the 
will, in order to determine in fayour of one 
object rather than another, has occaſion for no 
other knowledge but what is given by the un- 
derſtanding, with reſpect to the nature of the 
object to which it is inclined? What other mo- 
tive is wanting to the will, unleſs what it derives 
from itſclf, and by its own proper motion, which 
actually inclines to one object rather than to 
another; and which, in circumſtances exactly 
ſimilar, will, at another time, perhaps incline to 
the ſecond in preference to the firſt? 5 
FO Io Some perſons. aſſert that the circumſtances 
purſue different Cannot be ſimilar, if the will does not follow 
_ reſolutions in | 1 . . . 
Gmilar circym- the ſame determination: for, in ſimilar circum - 
fen ances, why ſhould it not make the ſame choice? 
The anſwer is obvious—Becauſe it is free, and 
that, by the exerciſe of its freedom, it makes 
the difference of circuniſtauces ; which, at the 
ſame time, in fact, ſuppoſes or odcaſions a dif- 
ference of circumſtances in che underſtanding; 
for ſuch is the imperious aſcendant of free- will, 
that, in applying the underſtanding itſelf to the 
object to which it is determined, it makes it per- 
ceive qualities which it would not perhaps diſ- 
over without it, or that are not perhaps really 
0 in; but this view of ao underſtanding is no 
more 


[EE J 
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mere than a concomitant of the will, as bath 
been abſeryed; and does not conſtitute a. prior 


motive, independent of the free and actual mo- 


tion of the will, which is determined by its own 
mere voluntary choice ; ſuch a prior motive 
would be a perfect chimera, « or a real proton 
of liberty. 

And indeed this motive, Fre of the 
exerciſe itſelf of liberty, or of the free determi- 


nation of the will, muſt be ſuch that the will 


might be able to reſiſt it, or not: if it ſhould 


not have power to reſiſt it, from that very cir- N 


cumſtance liberty would be deſtroyed, as che will 


ſhould neceſſarily find itſelf ſubject to ſomething 
that would not be its free exerciſe : ſhould it be 


able to reſiſt it, it would not of courſe be deter- 
mined to follow. it, Let me then aſk, What 
would determine it, unleſs itſelf by its own vo- 
luntary choice and peculiar motion? There is 

then the ſame difficulty, as to the determination 


of the will, with reſpect to the motiye, either 


in following or not following it, as there is 
with regard to the object, in being inclined or 


not inclined to it. 


We muſt then acknowledge in free-will a 
power and capacity of inclining to one thing in 


| preference t to another, and of following or reſiſt- 
ing a motive; and, provided the ſoul knows 


he object, the will finds of itſelf, and in itſelf, 


inde- 


CH AP. IV, 
— 


416. 
Every motise, 
independent oi 
the will, and 
that ſhould de- 
termĩne it, 


PART III. 
— 


417. 

her it be 
or want of a 
motive that a 
man of ſenſe 
cannot act fool- 
Woe 


ſtion, no more than on any other: ſo that one 
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independently of every prior a& of the ynder. 


ſtanding, ſufficient to determine it, and to form 
to itſelf its own peculiar and ſole motive. To 


ſeek then, out of the will, any other thing as 
neceſſary to it, would be the ſame thing as to 
look for the exerciſe of liberty, where · liberty is 
not to be found, 


CHAPTER V. 


Elucidation of a difficulty, with reſpe# to liberty, that 
has exerciſed the minds of ſome eminent philoſq- 
phers. | | 


T does not appear to me that there 1s any 

thing to engage our further attention on the 
ſubject of the preceding chapter, unleſs it be the 
queſtion that is aſked, Why : a man of ſenſe cannot 
be determined to commit an unbecoming action, 
ſuch as it would be in 2 magiſtrate to act the part 
of a mountebank publicly ? The moſt plauſible 
reaſon that has been given for this moral impoſ- 
ſibility, is, that the man of ſenſe would then 
have na 38 by which he could be deter- 
mined ; whereas, if the will finds its motive in 
itſelf, it cannot want it on the occaſion in que- 


of 


> WV oa W nw s- 


4 
0 


ny 
he 
he 
z0t 
Dn, 
art 
ble 
oſ- 
ien 
er- 
in 
ve. 
one 


of 
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of theſe two things muſt neceſſarily follow; either CHAP. : T; 


the man of fenſe may actually play the mounte- 
bank publicly, which can never be, as we can- 
not ſuppoſe ſuch a ching; or it will be a moral 
impoſſibility | for him to play the mountebank, 
which appears falſe, as as it is very freely, and by 
his on voluntary choice, that he reſolves to re- 
frain from acting ſuch a part, and that he nei- 
ther wants limbs nor ſtrength for playing the 
mountebank i in public, or wherever he likes. 
This difficulty, which has been conſidered two 
different ways by two of the greateſt men of the 
preſent century, is the more worthy of atten- 
tion, as, notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid 
by them, there ſtill ſeems to remain ſomething 


on the ſubject that requires explanation. 


They both allow, that it is morally impoſſible for 
the man of ſenſe to play the part of a moynte- 
bank ; but one pretends that the moral impoſſi- 
bility is no more than a very great difficulty, 
and that it is ſometimes compatible with a con- 
trary act: hence it would follow, that a man of 
ſenſe might, at leaſt ſometimes, though very 
rarely, act the part of a mountebank publicly, 
and be ſuppoſed, in fat, to do ſo, The other 
inſiſts, on the contrary, that the moral impoſſi- 
bility is incompatible wich a contrary act, as the 
impoſſibility ariſes from the deſe& of a motive 
or caulk; aud a man of ſenſe can have no mo- 

tive 


413, 
The man of 
ſenſe is, in that 
reſpect, ſubjeh 
to a moral im- 


poſſibility, 


. wv 
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PART m, tive to act the part of a mountebank. What- 
— ever may be in theſe difficulties, I think they 
may be eaſily explained, 


r 


E omar op ongr— oo en” or — cc oct 
«<4 —e 7 


folly, and yet poſed to do ſo, Whence ariſes this myſtery, 
— 2 which includes both the power of acting, and 
4 the impoſſibility of a ſuppoſition of the act? 
From this—If we ſuppoſe a man of ſenſe to act 
in ſuch a manner but for once, the ſuppoſition 
deſtroys itſelf, and is in itſelf contradictory; for, 
to ſuppoſe a man of ſenſe to act the part of a 
mountebank i in public, is to ſuppoſe a man of 
ſenſe a fool, and who muſt, under ſuch a ſup- 
poſition, ceaſe to have ſenſe.—In this the whole 
myſtery conſiſts. This impoſſibility therefore, 
to ſpeak with preciſion, neither ariſes from the 
moral impoſſibility, which, according to the ge- 
neral opinion of mankind, is no more than 3 
very great difficulty, abſolutely compatible with 
a contrary act, and even with the ſuppoſition of 
the contrary act; nor preciſely from a want of 
motive; as the will, in order to act freely, de- 
rives, at leaſt ſometimes, its motive only from 
itſelf, being ſet in motion by itſelf, and active 
of itſelf: but the impoſſibility, as may be ſeen, 
ſolely ariſes from the ſuppoſition that deſtroys 
irſelf, by uniting at the ſame time, in one per- 
ſon, a man of ſenſe, that is, a man who will not 


act 


|; 419. The man of ſenſe in queſtion can act the 
f The man of d x 

1 ſenſe may com- mountebank In public, but he cannot be ſup- 
N mit an act of 
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act fooliſhly, and one who is not a man of ſenſe, 
or one who will act fooliſhly: , 

If we do not take the term man of ſenſe in the 
ſtrict meant ig of a prudent, wife, aud diſcreet 
man, but in the vulgat acteptation, in which 
we only mean 4 man who bus bitherty acted tou- 
ſſtentiy, or has behaved fo in general through life 
in that caſe; there will be no impoſſibility fot 
ſuch a man of ſenſe to commit an act of folly ; 
there will be only à very great difficulty : ſo that 
it will be very poſſible, and we thay even ſup- 
poſe a man of ſenſe capable of committing ſome 
act of folly ; as all ages have furniſhed ions” ani 
of a ſimilar nature. 

It is on this very account, that a mar of /en/? 
or wiſdom, Etonſidered even as to the precifion 
of aZual ſenſe or wiſdom, though it be actually 
impoſſible for him to aft fooliſhly, he is never- 
theleſs at full liberty to avoid it, notwithſtand- 
ing this impoſſibility ; for if, by being ſuppoſed 
aftually wife and prudent, he cannot be ſup- 
poſed to commit an act of folly, by which he 
would ceaſe to be actually wiſe and prudent, he 
may, at leaſt, Teaſe to be actually wiſe, and be 
ſuppoſed to commit an act 6f folly : in ſliort, he 
exerciſes his liberty in reſolving to be prudent. 
Now, to reſolve with liberty to be actually pru- 
dent, is actually to reſolve with liberty to avoid 
all folly and extravagance : he is then free in 

refrain- 


CHAP, v. 
— 


420. 

He may commit 
a fooliſh act, as 
he may, on ſome 
occaſion, ceaſe to 
be prudent, 
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4 ABT m, refraining from an act of folly; and yet he can- 
not commit one, while he is ſuppoſed actually 
wiſe and prudent, as that would be to ſuppoſe 
him both wiſe and not wiſe at the ſame time : but 
this does not at all affect what I have endea- 
voured to prove here; which i is, that free-will, 
in order to be determined, has no need of any 
other motive but itſelf, nor of any other act of | 
the underſtanding, but that which preſents to 
the will what the object i is in itſelf to which the 
will inclines, and which it actually makes a good, 
with reſpect to itſelf, by the very act of inclining 

to it. 

421, From the manner in which this ſubject has 


Whether the 
will can incline been explained, the queſtion agitated in the 


i ies Croke ſchools muſt appear ſingular: it is, whether the 
will can inclins to evil, conſidering it as ſuch; for, as 

every object to which it inclines is a good, with 

reſpect to it, at the moment the will inclines to 

it, and that it cannot be an evil, being ſuppoſed 

a good, if is the ſame thing as aſking, whether 

the will may incline to an object to which it can- 

not incline; for the moment the will is conſi- 

dered as inclining to it, it is then actually ſup- 


poſed a good, and cannot be ſuppoſed an evil. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Whether the buman ſoul, or mind, always thinks. 


N order to reſume and conclude what relates 
to the faculties of the ſoul, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to ſay a few words with regard to the con- 
tinuance of its exerciſe” in its primary faculty, 
which is that of thinking. Des Cartes has de- 
clared that the ſoul always thinks, and that its 
eſſence even conſiſts in this actual exerciſe : but 
it does not appear that he had any invincible 
teſtimony of the matter. 

This, in fact, is a point which the experience 
of every moment of our lives ſhould teſtify and 
confirm; but it is evident we have no ſuch ex- 
perience. We cannot recollect what paſſed 
within us during the time of a profound ſleep, 
or while we were ſhut up in the womb of our 
mother, We have it not therefore in our power 
to convince ourſelves that we exerciſed our 
thoughts during thoſe times. 

Some people ſay, that, as the ſoul is always 
united to the body, it cannot, at leaſt, be with- 
out the ſentiment or perception of this body, 

| and 


CHAP, vt. 
8 — 


422. 
Experience does 
not inform us 
whether the 
ſoul always 


thinks. 


423. 
The impreſſion 
of the ſentation 
of the ſoul on 
the body is not 
evidently conti- 


aual, 
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and without the impreſſion of ſenſation which 
the body makes upon the fou!, ' ſince it is in this 
very thing that our life and the union of our 
bodies and ſouls appear .to conſiſt. But, how- 
ever plauſible this objection may be, it is not 
evident that life, and the union of our bodies 
with our ſouls, conſiſt in this actual impreſſion 
of ſenſation: it is true we cannot advance a con- 
trary opinion of greater certainty, according to 
our natural ideas; but neither opinion is ſuffi- 
ciently certain to oblige us to embrace one fide 
or the other; and this ſuſpenſion of the judge- 
ment, in matters that are not clear, and with 
regard to which there is no immediate neceſ- 
ſity for our being determined, is the beſt me- 
thod that a judicious mind can poſſibly follow, 
It is from this conſideration that the OY 
chapter 1 is — 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Of what is naturally unknown to us, with regard 
to the other properties of the ſoul; and how irra- 
tional it is to be determined in any opinion con- 
cerning them. 


T has been already obſerved, that nothing 
gives a more prejudicial turn to the mind, 
than to ſuffer it to form determinate opinions 
on matters of which it has no idea; becauſe we 
thereby contract a habit of ſeeing things that 
have no exiſtence but in our imagination, and 
of taking an obſcure thought for a real truth. 
This is what has happened to all thoſe who, in 
attempting to explain the nature of the faculties 
and operations of the ſoul, have advanced more 


CHAP. VII. 
\ * 


We * — 
ſpeak of the fas 
culties of the 
ſoul but from 
experience, 


than is known of thoſe things, either from ex- 


perience, or from any arguments deduced from 
experience. 
It can be of no uſe therefore, as hath been ob- 


ferved, to enquire into the nature of the union of 


the ſoul and body; neither is it of more advan- 


425 
Some late phis 
loſophers have 

raiſed new dife 


ficulties on this 


tage to inveſtigate what conſtitutes the memory , 


and diſpoſitions of the ſoul: all that ſome late 
philoſophers have advanced on the ſubject is 
X nge 


PART 11. 
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nothing but the idle ſuggeſtions of wanton ima- 
gination. After giving the moſt ingenious and 
eloquent deſcription of the lines in the. brain, 
that are formed and ſunk deeper by the courſe 
of the animal ſpirits, and repeated again by a 
new courſe of the ſpirits in the ſame channel, 
have they furniſhed us with any real information, 
or thrown any new light upon theſe matters? 
They have raiſed a thouſand new difficulties for 


one that appeared before, and added much 
greater obſcurity, if poſſible, to what had been 


already impenetrable : they have done much 
worſe therefore than the ancient philoſophers did 


with their terms antl occult qualities; for the latter, 


at leaſt, only made uſe of words that conveyed 
no idea, and, as they were rarely meant to ex- 
preſs any thing but matters unintelligible, might 
therefore be of uſe in bringing men to a ſpeedy 
deciſion : but Des Cartes and his followers have 
given us imaginary notions for proofs, and ſup- 
poſed facts for abſolute certainties; and upon 
their aſſertions ſome people have endeavoured 
to realiſe thoſe traces in the brain, and flowings 
of the animal ſpirits, under the pretext that no- 
thing better had been ſaid: ſomething betterhow- 
ever might have been done, and that is, to have 
faid nothing at all about matters of which we 
can know nothing, and thereby have avoided 


adding 
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Ain perplexing difficulties to the mortifica- 
tion of conſcious ignorance and incapacity. 

How are formed thoſe lines which ſome per- 
ſons would fain have to conſtitute the exerciſe 
of the memory ? What ſpace do they occupy 
to retain fuch numerous and various ideas ? 
How i is it that they are not mutually con- 
founded in their numberleſs interſections? What 
order do they obſerve, in order to follow each 
other in ſuch exact ſucceſſion; as may be ſeen 
in a diſcourſe of ſeveral hours repeated from me- 
mory? What relation moreover have theſe lines 
with the ideas they renew? Is not each of 
thoſe articles as incomprehenſible in itſelf as even 
the memory? Why will any one then adduce, 
as an explanation, what is no leſs impenetrable 
than the thing explained? That the memory 
exiſts, we cannot doubt ; let us ſeek no further ; 
we can know nothing more on that head: it is 
the ſame with reſpect to what follows. 

How came we to have ideas, and' iti what 
manner are they produced in us? Are they de- 
rived from external objects, or from the nature 
itſelf of the ſoul; or are they, in fine, in us in 
ſuch a manner as to ariſe likewiſe in part from 
things diſtin& from us? Let us hear what men 
of the moſt exalted genius have been led to 


ſay on this ſubject from the too eager deſire of 


ponds without ſufficiently underſtanding what 
X 2 they 
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they ſaid; it will be enough to deter us from 


following their example. Some have imagined 
that ideas are produced by external objects; that 
they are impreſſed ſpecies, which, by the channel 
of the ſenſes, are conveyed to the underſtanding ; 
that this. conſiders and ſpiritualiſes them; and 


© thence forms an expreſs ſpecies, which is the ope- 


— 


-- 
The creation 
ideas more in- 
eomprehenſible 
than what 1s 
attempted to be 
explained, 


429. 
Having our ideas 
in God, and ſee- 


ration itſelf of the mind. What inſtruction can 
we derive from this explanation? What hght 
does it throw on the ſubje& of ideas? The fol- 
lowing will prove as little ſatisfactory. 


It is, that God creates ideas on every occaſion 
- whete they are neceflary for thinking. The expla- 


nation is ſhort; @ creation of ideas: all the incon- 
veniency attending it is, that the nature of our 
ideas is preciſely what we are looking for ; that 
we are not here told what it is; and that this 
creation, whatever it may be, is ſtill more above 
the reach of our underſtanding than even the na- 
ture itſelf of our ideas. 

Another advances, as a matter very eaſily com- 
prehended, that the ideas of all we ſee are in 
God ; that our mind or ſoul is immediately uni- 
ted to God; ſo that it immediately ſees the ſub- 
ſtance of God, which contains all that we know, 
or can know. I leave it to thoſe who have lei- 
ſure and inclination to examine ſcrupulouſly each 
of the words of this explanation; every one of 
which, if I am not miſtaken, would furniſh mat- 
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ter of controyerſy ſufficient to fill large volumes. CHAP. VIE 


I would aſk whether my idea, which experience. 


makes me feel within me, and which, according 
to this author, is likewiſe in the ſubſtance of 
God—whether it be, I ſay, in the ſubſtance of 


| God, and in the ſubſtance of my ſoul, in ſuch 
2 manner as to make theſe two ſubſtances but 


one; or, if they be two, how is my idea preſent 
to my mind, when it is in the ſubſtance of God, 
which is not the ſubſtance of my mind ? Again, 
I aſk, what it is to fee. God immediately ;. and 
whether it is to ſee him by an intuitive and bea- 
tific viſion? I ſhall not examine in what man- 
ner we can ſee God immediately, and yet, in a 
particular idea, ſee but a part of what is in God; 
and, as our ideas are limited, how we can find 
their limits in God, who is boundleſs ; or, if 
our ideas be not limited in God, whom we ſee 
immediately, how came they to be ſo in what 
we really ſee, Here is ample matter for argu- 
ments which I have no curioſity to inveſtigate : 
one thing I have long wiſhed to know, and that 


is, whether the author of thoſe remarks ſeriouſly. 
imagined he had ſaid any thing to illuſtrate the 


nature of our ideas beyond what had been ad- 


vanced by others on this ſubject, which was al- 


ways involved in great obſcurity, 


When therefore, by way of explaining the ,, 4 


nature of ideas, it is ſaid that we ſee our ideas —— g 


FR 


X 3 in tobe explained, 
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in God, I would beg to have this explanation 
explained, and to be informed of what is under- 


ſtood by ſeeing our ideas in God, for I proteſt be- 


fore all the philoſophers in the world, that I am, 
for my own part, more puzzled to conceive how 


J ſee my ideas in God, than to comprehend the 


nature and origin itſelf of my ideas. It is in 
vain to exhort me to reflect within myſelf, to 
conſider my own nature with cloſer attention, 
and to confult the univerſal being: it is, be- 
cauſe ] have long communed with myſelf on 


this article, from a long and ſerious meditation 
on myſelf, and from having long conſulted Rea- 
fon, which is the only univerſal being to con- 


fult upon ſuch an occaſion, that I conclude, 


from theſe reflections and contemplations, either 


my adverſary or I muſt be ſomewhat viſionary in 
our notions ; 'which of us it is, muſt be deter- 


mined by the general opinion of mankind, as 


this ee is nenn a felt * 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


What can be ſaid, that is intelligible, with reſpect 
to ideas. 


F we confine ourſelves to obſervations on 

ideas that are intelligible, we will ſay they 
are nothing but mere modifications of the ſoul, 
inaſmuch as it thinks ; they are called ideas with 
reſpect to the object repreſented, and perception 
with regard to the faculty repreſenting: this 
however does not relate to a repreſentation that 
recalls to the mind any corporeal object. I call 
repreſentation the interior object which the ſoul 


has preſent to itſelf in each of its perceptions, 


and by which it intimately and clearly diſtin- 
guiſhes one from the other. It is manifeſt that 
our ideas, conſidered in this ſenſe, are not more 
diſtinguiſhed from our underſtanding than mo- 
tion is from a body moved. The objections 
made, with regard to the latter explanation, 
contain nothing that can rauſe : a cube! in a ra- 
tional mind. 

It will be ſaid, it is che mind that receives 
the ideas, and they become preſent to it; and 


431. | 
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therefore it may be aſked whether the faculty from its fub- 
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that receives be not different from the idea which 


is received and becomes preſent to it? To this 
we anſwer, that it differs from it as the ſub- 
ſtance does from its modification ; for our mind 
is nothing but the ſubſtance of the ſoul, inaſ- 
much as it comprehends ; and our idea is no 
more than the modification of our mind, which 
forms and receives it within itſelf, 

Le Clerc advances another objection, which he 
ſeems to think more. important, and which is per- 
haps leſs ſo. If our ideas, ſays he, were but the 
perceptions of the foul, we ſhould not diſtinguiſh 
the perception of a ſenſation that is ſolely in us, 
as pain, which is produced by the prick of a 
pin, from the perception of an object that is 
entirely out of us, as the perception of the pin 
itfelf which 1s not in us. I do not well compre- 
hend the objection of Mr. Le Clerc, nor what 
he means by the perception of the pin; the ſoul 
perceives a ſentiment, or a thought, and not the 


pin: but, in. ſhort, what difficulty is there in 


conceiving that, among our perceptions, ſome 
make us ſenſible of what is within us, and others 
of what is diſtin from us? Will either one or 
the other be thereby more or leſs modifications 
of the ſoul? When Mr. Le Clerc gives a clear 


anſwer to the compariſon, I ſhall beſtow more 


time in refuting him ; but I * he will ſpare 
me that trouble. 
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CHAPTER KE. 


Of the origin, duration, and immortality of the 
foul. wy 


HILOSOPHY, ſtrictly ſpeaking, affords us 

no lights as to the origin of the ſoul : 
after exhauſting all its powers and knowledge 
in the purſuit, it only finds that it cannot per- 
ceive any neceſſary connection between a ſpiri- 
tual and a material ſubſtance ; therefore it can- 
not diſcern that the ſoul derives any part of its 
origin from matter or bodily ſubſtance. 

We cannot more clearly ſee how one ſoul 
ſhould produce another ; therefore nothing is 
more plauſible on the ſubject, than to ſay that 
our ſouls derive their origin from God : and 
what we are taught by faith of the matter ſhould 
not be too haſtily rejected by human reaſon, as 
the aſſiſtance of faith gives conſiderable ſtrength 
to the powers of reaſon and the arguments of 
philoſophy. 


And indeed, if we mean to ſpeak with can- 


dour, what invincible anſwer, without the light 
of faith, could be given to an obſtinate and vain 
man, who, becauſe there is a relation between 

| 5 
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the ſoul and the body in their operations, though 
it be incomprehenſible to us, ſhould therefore 


maintain that it is not impoſſible but there may 
be a relation as to ſubſtance between them, 
though we may not conceive any ſuch thing ? 
I anſwer, that I admit the firſt, becauſe expe- 
rience convinces me of it; and that I have a 
right not to allow the ſecond, of which I haye 


no experience: but he may. quickly reply, that 
the queſtion does not relate to a matter of fact, 


but to a poſſibility, or at leaſt, a non- impoſſibi- 
lity ; and, as experience cbnvinces me of the 
non- impoſſibility of the relation between the 
operations of the body and ſoul, which I do not 
comprehend, it ſhould likewiſe reſtrain me from 
pronouncing with regard to the impoſſibility of 
the relation, as to ſubſtance, which God might 
have formed between the ſoul and body: but, 
notwithſtanding theſe arguments, moral proots 
on the occaſion ſupply the place of phyſical evi- 


dence, in ſuch, a manner as to carry conviction, 


| with reſpect to the ſpirituality and immortality 
of the ſoul, which are privileges that have an 


437+ 


We ſee no prin- 
ciple | of deſtruc- 


tion in the ſoul, 


A 


intimate relation with each other. | 


Phyſical proofs of the immortality of the ſoul 
are deduced: from this conſideration, that, with 


all our powers of knowledge and reaſon, we can 
diſcover no ſubject or principle of deſtruction in 
it: for, in ſhort, we know of no deſtruction but 


what 
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what 1s occaſioned by a change or ſeparation in 
the parts of a whole: now we not only do not 


diſcern any parts in the ſoul ; but farther, we 
poſitively ſee that it is a ſubſtance perfectly one, 
which has no parts. 


We have obſerved, in ſpeaking of unity, that 
it is a quality not ſtrictly applicable to a body; 
that whatever is body is not ſaid to be one, but 
in an arbitrary reſpect; and it is in ſuch a man- 
ner one, that, at bottom, it is no more than a 


collection of ſeveral unities, each of which can- 


not properly be called one. Let us take a watch, 
for example: we cannot ſee any thing in the 
body that has more unity ; for, if the leaſt of 
its parts happens to be wanting, it is no longer 
a watch, properly ſpeaking : yet what is this 
unity, but a collection of diſtinct things and parts? 
Touch the pendulum, and you do not touch the 
wheel: had they ſentiment, or feeling, the pen- 
dulum might be ſenſible of pain, or be unhappy, 
whilſt the wheel ſhould enjoy pleaſure, and be 
happy, without eicher feeling what the other did. 
It is not the ſame with regard to the ſoul, 
which is ſo far one that I cannot make impreſſions 
on what I might imagine to be one of its parts, 
without making impreſſion on what I ſhould fancy 
to be another part of its ſubſtance; or, to ſpeak 
more juſtly, an impreſſion cannot be made on 
its me, without being made on the whole 
of 
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of its ſubſtance, I fee a pleaſing proſpect, and 
hear a fine concert : theſe twe ſentiments cannot 
be ſuppoſed to reſide in two parts of the foul ; 
they muſt be equally in the whole ſoul ; for, 
were we to ſuppoſe two parts in it, one would 
not be the other ; and the part that ſhould hear 
the concert, would have no ſenſation of the 
pleaſure of the proſpect; for one, in not being 
the other, would not be ſuſceptible of the pro- 
perties of the other, as has been obſerved with 
reſpect to a watch: I may impreſs a colour on 
the wheels, that ſhall not affe& the pendulum, 
In the ſoul, on the contrary, one part muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be the other; and, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, the foul muſt have no parts; for, while 
we ſuppoſe parts in it, whatever makes impreſ- 
fion on one part of the ſoul, neceſſarily makes 
impreſſion on the whole ſoul together. 

The ſoul is ſo ſenſible of this, that it judges of, 
and compares all that paſſes within it, when it 
experiences different fentiments, In order to 
judge, therefore, that one is painful, and the 
other agreeable, a ſubſtance that is ſingle, and 
without parts, muſt feel both: were there two 
parts, one would judge of what it ſnould feel on 
one ſide, and the other of what it might particu- 
larly experience on the other ſide. It might be 


compared to a piece of timber, one end of which 


might be burned, and the other not in the leaſt 
injured 
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mjured by fire: it would be, as it were, two 
ſouls, one of which might feel joy without the 
other having any ſhare in it, and without either 
of them having the power to form a compariſon 
or judgement with reſpect to two different ſenti- 
ments. It is this compariſon, and this judge- 
ment, formed by the ſoul, which demonſtrate it 
to be one and /mple, without parts and compoſi- 
tion. Now compoſition and parts being the only 
cauſe of deſtruction we know, as hath been already 
obſerved, and as it is univerſally allowed, we do 
not conſequently ſee any principle of deſtruction 
in ſouls; and we have no room to judge that 
they are liable to periſh, or be deſtroyed. 

But might they not have a principle of de- 
ſtruction unknown to us, as they have a principle 
of formation of which we are entirely ignorant ? 
Cannot God himſelf, their firſt author, annihi- 
late them? May he not have formed them to 
return to the ſame nothing whence he had drawn 
them? This is the utmoſt extent to which the 
arguments of preſumption and libertiniſm can be 
carried, We ſhall not heſitate to acknowledge, 
that faith, with reſpect to the immortality of the 
ſoul, gives us much more poſitive aſſurances than 


human reaſon is capable of ſuggeſting; but, if 


we confine ourſelves to reaſon alone, we ſtill have 
far the advantage of our opponents. What they 


alledge is true, that we are not acquainted with 


all 
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all the internal nature of the ſoul : but what we 


do not know, is, with reſpect to our reaſon, as 
if it had no exiſtence; nor can we thence draw 


any concluſion: it is from what we do Know, that 


conſequences are to be drawn. Now we evidently 
know, that the ſoul ſhows no principle of what we 
call deſtruction; and we evidently know, there- 
fore, that it is unreaſonable to judge it mortal. 
But might not God annihilate it? Undoubtedly 
he might: this is what every body muſt allow; 
but it 1s not the affair in queſtion : it 1s, whether 
he actually deſtined it to be reduced hereafter 


to nothing, as he has thence formed it? This, 


44% 
Defire, a moral 
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as hath been obſerved, is a conjecture that we 
cannot rationally liſten to, if we examine the 
phyſical proofs alone that are deduced from the 
nature and conſtitution of the ſoul; but the 
ſuſpicion will entirely vaniſh, if we take the trouble 
to compare it with the natural diſpoſition of the 
mind and heart of man; and here moral proofs 
may be very properly introduced. | 

The defire of being happy is what we find 
moſt deeply rooted in the heart, and moſt ſtrongly 
interwoven with the whole nature of man. The 
author of Nature hiraſelf, therefore, has im- 
printed in us this deſire,” and all that is united 
with it, to give us a reliſh for virtue, which leads 
us to eſteem the diſpoſition of being regular in 


ourſelves, and benevolent with regard to others. 
Is 
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Is it probable that God, infinite in wiſdom and 
goodneſs as he is, could have formed us for an 
end which we ſhould never reach? Such an idea 
is incomprehenſible : it is however certain, that 
we do not in this life attain to perfect happineſs, 
to which we are continually aſpiring; and, were 
our ſouls to be mortal, and peri with our 
bodies, we could never attain it. 

Beſides, the means which we evidently con- 
ceive to have an eſſential relation to happineſs, 
ſuch as wiſdom, virtue, equity, and goodness, 
would have but an equivocal and falſe relation 
to that happineſs to which we feel ourſelves 


_ deſtined, as God often permits thoſe virtues to 


be oppoſed, mortified, and deſpiſed, in this life. 
Again, though they ſhould meet with every ad- 
vantage in this world, I {till find in me a deſire 
of extending my exiſtence beyond this mortal life: 
this deſire is ſo conformable to reaſon, that it never 
is extinguiſhed, unleſs by a kind of intoxication 
and ſtupefaction of our rational faculties, If 
my ſoul be then mortal, the moſt rational deſire 


J have will never be accompliſhed : now this 


deſire is imprinted on my heart by the author of 
my-exiſtence,- who thereby indicates my future 
deſtiny : God would therefore have placed in me 
a deſire, that muſt only tend to give me pain 
and regret ; he would have placed in me a falſe 
indication of my deſtiny, and deceived me in the 

moit 
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PART 111. moſt effential article of my life; which is incon- 
ſiſtent with the truth, wiſdom, and purity, of 
God. We cannot therefore conceive the exi- 
ſtence of a good and wiſe God, who is our au- 
thor, without conceiving at the ſame time that 
our ſouls muſt exiſt after this life, in order to 
arrive at that happineſs with the deſire of which 
he has inſpired us; for it is certain we do not 
fully poſſeſs it in this life, even by wiſdom and 
virtue, that ſhould lead us to it. In a word, if 
the ſoul were mortal, God would not have acted 
with the wiſdom and equity that are eſſential to 
his nature, and without which God would not 
be what he really is: the exiſtence of God, there- 
fore, is a proof of the duration of our ſouls after 


this life. 


Let us here take a ſhort view of thoſe invinci- 
ble proofs that may be adduced of the exiſtence 
| of the firſt being: this is an article eſſential to 
our ſubject, as it is thence we are to be furniſhed 

with the knowledge of all that our ſouls, and all 

-  fpiritual beings poſſible, are in their firſt and 

true ſource, which is the ſupreme and eternal 


being. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Of ihe firſt principle of our ſoul, of all. that God is, 


and of his exiſtence. 


7E have 2 (Ne. 28 8) that W order 

is diſcovered, there alſo muſt be ſound 

ſome intelligence who is the author of it. Now 
there is order, ſuch as might, be different from 
what it is, in the general ſtructure of the uni- 
verſe, and in that particular formation we call 


the nature of man. There is then an intelligence 
that is the cauſe of this order: this intelligent 


cauſe, ſuperior to the whole univerſe, and to 
every man, and who made them what they are, 


is what I call God. A God therefore exiſts. 


If this proof, ſimple as it is, be not admitted, 
I do not think it worth while to reaſon on the 


preſent ſubject; for, in ſhort, in order to reaſon, 
ve muſt neceſſarily have a firſt principle, that is, 
a. propoſition allowed to be indiſputable, and 


that is, as has been remarked (No. 39) ſo clear, 


that it can neither be attacked nor proved by any 
propoſition of greater perſpicuity. Now there is 


not one that more fully. poſſeſſes, this character 


than the following principle; all that 7 ſee, in 
> which 
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which is found order, and a permanent, uniform, and 
conſtant order, muſt have an intelligence for its cauſe : 
for, between a man who ſhould judge a watch, that 


regularly marks the hours, might have exiſted ' 


of itſelf, and another who denies that two and 
two make four, I ſee no difference as to their 


abſurdity and extravagance; nor do I imagine 


that any perſon can ſeriouſly find a diſtinction. 

If it be pretended that, as the laws of motion 
are neceſſary in nature, the order that actually 
ſubſiſts muſt have thence neceffarily enſued; in 
anſwer to this, I ſay, that the actual laws of 
motion in nature are not neceſſarily produced 
but by the will of an intelligent cauſe; for, 
without this, as matter is in itſelf indifferent to 
all degrees and directions of motion, how could 
it have been determined to any motion? 

Again, if the univerſe in general, and man in 
particular, have a ſuperior intelligence for their 
author; as the order found in them is equally 
admirable, eſtimable, good, and uſeful, their 
author muſt have ſomething in him more admi- 
Table, eſtimable, and ſuperior to them; for an 
artificer is always to be eſteemed ſuperior to his 
work, and a cauſe to its effects. Now, as the 
work and effect furpaſs all that we conceive moſt 


eſtimable, admirable, and beſt, he who is the 


maker and cavſe, is of conſequence incompara- 


rior 


rior 


rior to that we can conceive or expreſs of him. 
This is the idea we have when we call God an 
infinite being ; that is, we do not perceive the ex- 
tent of his attributes, nor can we even conjecture 
any method of diſcovering them. 

This cauſe of all things being alſo the Arſt of 
which we have a knowledge, we can neither aſ- 
certain, determine, nor even ſuſpe& its limits 
by any rule: we manifeſtly ſee that it has more 
perfections to conciliate our eſteem, our admi- 
ration, and love, than all that we know or can 
know; but beyond that, how far this cauſe ex- 
tends in virtue, efficacy, and merit, is what we 
can no way determine; and ſhould we attempt 
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to fix any particular degree or meaſure to it, in 


preference to others, it is evident that it muſt 
be from mere fancy and idle conjecture: it is 
therefore from the ſuggeſtions of Reaſon that 
we admit no bounds to it. But who has in- 
formed us that there are not ſeveral cauſes of 
what we fee in the univerſe in general, and in 
man in particular? Who has told us, if they 
have but one cauſe, that this itſelf has nat ano- 
ther cauſe, the latter a third, the third a fourth, 
and ſo on ad infinitum ? 

To ſuſpe& ſeveral cauſes of the univerſe, muſt 


proceed from the fanciful notions already men- 


tioned, that are manifeſtly contrary to reaſon ; 
and would be to admit what is more difficult to 
» con- 
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conceive, and reject what is leſs ſo. A whole, 
ſuch as the univerſe, of which man forms a part, 
and of which the parts moſt deſerving our atten- 
tion have ſo aftoniſhing' a relation with each 
bother, may, and muſt more eaſily, proceed from 
one intelligence only than from many, who 
could never combine their deſigns ſo perfectly 
as one can regulate and combine his. And in- 
deed it cannot enter the mind to imagine ſeveral 
different cauſes of the univerſe, without ſuppo- 
ſing them ſubordinate to one another; to do 
which is, to protract, or augment, inſtead of ſol- 
ving the difficulty. 

For, in ſhort, thoſe foboadivart . will 
either have a firſt cauſe, or not: if they have 
one, it is that we are in ſearch of, and what 
muſt be the principle of all that exiſts: if they 
have no principle, they do not exiſt; for, be- 
ing all ſubordinate cauſes, they cannot exiſt but 

by ſubordination to ſome firſt principle, other- 
viſe ſome one of them would no longer be ſub- 
ordinate, which is contrary to the ſuppoſition; 

But, by admitting an infinity of cauſes, each 
effect, it is ſaid, would always have a prior 
cauſe, and no cauſe could be adduced but what 
muſt have one anterior. To talk after this man- 
ner, is to make uſe of words without ſaying any 
thing that the mind conceives, or whence any 
idea can be formed, | 


And 
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And indeed, in the infinite ſucceſſion of all 
thoſe cauſes that have hitherto exiſted, not one 
would exiſt of itfelf, and conſequently none at 
all would exiſt ; for they would neither have 
within themſelves, nor externally, any principle 
to determine their exiſtence. They would have 
none internally, as none of them have a prin- 
ciple of exiſtence in themſelves ; nor would they 
have any externally, as nothing remains inde- 
pendent of ſuch an infinite ſucceſſion. If it be 
ſaid that each cauſe would exiſt by its anterior 
cauſe, this is directly throwing the ſame diffi- 
culty on that anterior cauſe : for I would aſk, 
who or what has determined the anterior cauſe 
to exiſt? Now, removing from cauſe to cauſe, 
inſtead of eluding the difficulty, would only 
ſerve to protract it by an imaginary infinity, in 
which we always find an effect without a cauſe, 
and a determination, without a determining prin- 
ciple ; ſo that I am as much at a loſs to conceive 
who or what has determined the anterior, as the 
poſterior cauſe. Thus, upon ſeeing the end of 
a chain ſuſpended, the top of which ſhould be 
entirely out of ſight, were I to be aſked what 
cauſe ſuſpended this chain, and I ſhould an- 
ſwer, the cauſe is, that all the links mutually 
depend on each other; my reply would excite 
laughter, and juſtly, as the difficulty would ſtill 
be the ſame, and it might be aſked, on what 

| Y 3 depends 
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depends the infinite length of the chain com- 
poſed of all the links, not one of which is ſuſ- 
pended by itſelf > This chain, infinite as it might 
be, would ſtill be no more than a collection of 
links, not one of which can remain ſuſpended of 
itſelf. The ſucceſſion of links could not there- 
fore remain ſuſpended, unleſs by the help of 
ſome external cauſe, and there is no ſuch external 
cauſe ; for, if the links hang upon one another, 
and their infinite ſuccefion depends upon no- 
thing, that is ſaying, they hang, and do not hang; 
that they are ſuſpended, according to the ſuppo- 
ſition, but not really ſo, as the infinite ſucceſſion 
of links is not itſelf ſuſpended. 

When we therefore refer the principle of the 
univerſe to an infinite chain of cauſes, we admit 
an infinite ſeries of things incomprehenſible and 
contradictory. It is then true, that the eternity 
of a Firſt Being, which is infinity with regard to 
duration, cannot be fully comprehended in all 
reſpects; but all may and ſhould comprehend 
that there has exiſted ſome being from eternity. 
If we really ſuppoſe no eternity, this ſuppoſition 
will be ſtill more incomprehenſible. A being 
muſt have commenced without any principle oſ 


exiſtence, either in itſelf or externally; and this 


would be a firſt effect without a cauſe. It is 
then the nature of man to be obliged by his 
reaſon to admit the exiſtence of ſomething he 

; 15 does 
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does not comprehend ; he clearly conceives the 
neceſſity of this external exiſtence ; but he nei- 
ther comprehends the nature of this being exiſt- 
ing eternally, nor the nature of his eternity : he 
comprehends cat ſucb a thing is, and not what 
it is. 

This laſt reflection 1s a full ſolution of a num- 
ber of ridiculous difficulties with which the hu- 
man mind perplexes itſelf: its nature is, to know 
the exiſtence of certain things, without being 
acquainted with their properties; and would it 
renounce the knowledge of the exiſtence, becauſe 


it is incapable of . | its properties? This 


is the ſame thing as if a perſon ſhould refuſe to 
be convinced that he remembers and thinks, be- 
cauſe he cannot explain to his ſatisfaction in 
what manner he remembers and thinks. The 
manner eludes our reſearches ; let us give 1t up: 
we ſuffer ourſelves to be perplexed with this, be- 
cauſe we have no idea of it: and yet this very 
circumſtance ſhould free our minds from all per- 
plexity ; for ary particular matter, of which we 
have no idea, is, and ought to be, with reſpect 
to aur reaſon and arguments, as if it did not 
really exiſt: now, what does nat exiſt, we have 
no right to judge of, nor to form thence any con- 
cluſions contrary to thoſe things we know to 
exiſt, A deficiency of knowledge, or a thing 
unknown, never deſtroys nor makes any altera- 
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tion in real knowledge, or a thing known. We 
know not in what manner the Firſt Being exiſts; 
we nevertheleſs know that he does exiſt : we do 
not comprehend the meaſure of his eternity ; we 
however conceive its reality and neceſſity : we 
do not conceive in what manner he has produced 
all things ; but we very well conceive that he 
muſt have produced them : in fine, we have not 
an idea of all that the Supreme Author of our 
underſtanding, and of the whole univerſe, is in 
himſelf; but we have a very clear idea that it is 
impoſſible but he muſt poſſeſs, in a ſuperlative 
degree, both intelligence, and all the qualities 
that deſerve our admiration, eſteem, and love, 
in all that he is. 

It is therefore a duty eſſential in metaphyſics, 
to clearly explain what is advanced when men- 
tion is made of an incomprehenſible object, ſuch 
as God; for he is not, in fact, incomprehenſible 
in all things, with regard to us: if that were the 
caſe, we ſhould have no idea of him, and have 
nothing to ſay of him; but we may and ought 
to affirm of God, that he exiſts, that he has un- 


derſtanding, wiſdom, power, and ſtrength, as he 


hath communicated part of thoſe qualities to his 
works; and we ſhould alſo affert, that he poſ- 
ſeſſes theſe attributes in a degree ſuperior to our 
higheſt conceptions: 1ſt, Becauſe he has them 
jrom his nature and the neceſſity of his being, 
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and neither borrowed nor communicated, 2dly, CHAP. X. 


-- 2 a 


As having them all together, and united in one 
ſimple and indiviſible being, and not in parts, 
nor diſperſed, as they are in creatures. 3dly, 
In fine, becauſe he has them as it were in their 
ſource; and ye, on the contrary, have them in 
ſmall ſtreams, and like drops flowing from his 
infinite, eternal, and ineffable being. But as, 
between this ſupreme and univerſal intelligence, 
which is the cauſe of all things, and the limited 
and particular intelligence we call our ſoul, the 
diſtance muſt be immenſe, is there not ſome 
other-intelligence of a middle nature? This 1s 
an opinion taught by faith, and readily admitted 
by philoſophy. It will not be improper to en- 
quire a little more particularly into the ſuggeſtions 
of reaſon alone on this matter : it ſhall therefore 
form the ſubject of the next chapter, 
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CHAPTER KAI. 


Of middle intelligences between God and the human 
Paul, or of pure ſpirityal beings, 


E ſhould be firſt agreed as to the idea we 
affix to the terme middle intelligences, or 
rather to the word which is more con- 
venient, as being ſhorter. | F underſtand thereby 
fpiritual ſubſtances, that is, ſuch as are capable 
of thinking and deſiring, without being attached 
to bodies like ours. 

I fay to bodies ſuch as ours, in order to ſhew 
that we may conceive intelligences without any 
body, or with bodies different from ours; for, 
in ſhort, as we can perceive no neceſſary con- 
nexion between the ſubſtance of our ſouls and 
the ſubſtance of our bodies, we may alſo judge 
that a ſpiritual ſubſtance might exiſt without any 
body; but perceiving, on the other hand, from 


experience, that our ſouls are united to our bo- 


dies, there appears no difficulty in ſuppoſing 2 
mind of ſuperior intelligence to be attached to 
a body in the ſame proportion as our bodies are 
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In this reſpect, I ſay, we ſee no difficulty in C HAP. xi 


admitting ſpirits, or a middle order of intelligences ; 
and ſo we learn from Revelation, that there are 
ſpirits called angels, or demons : but we have no- 
thing to do with Revelation at preſent ; the que- 
ſtion relates only to the mere light of Nature, and 
to know, ſuppoſing Reaſon to ſubſiſt withoutReve- 
lation, whether we ſhould admit ſpirits. All the 
anſwer I can give is, to confeſs my ignorance of 
the matter. We might admit them, it is true; 
but ſhould we be obliged to admit them? No: 
but Plato, it will be ſaid, by the mere light of 
Nature, thought himſelf obliged to admit them. 
There 1s ſome reaſon to conjecture that he might 
have formed that opinion, as well as ſeveral 
others, from the confuſed knowledge he had of 
the myſteries of the people of God, through his 
intercourſe with the Egyptians, among whom 
the Iſraelites had reſided above two hundred 
years, and to whom they had communicated many 
ideas which the human mind could not have 
probably acquired by the light of Nature” alone. 
I know, however, that Plato has founded his 
opinion on a particular argument ; but it does 
not appear to me ſufficiently convincing to be 
reliſhed by every body. It is as follows: 

We ſee ſubſtances that are mere bodies; we 
ſee ſubſtances, ſuch as thoſe of men, which are at 
the ſame time ſpirits and bodies : there muſt be 
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therefore ſubſtances that are- pure ſpirits; If I 


deny the conſequence, how will Plato, or his. 


followers, be able to prove it? This muſt be en- 
quired into: in the mean time, I conſider the 
conſequence as not proved, as I cannot of myſelf 
diſcern how it ſhould be, 

We do not perceive that experience, the chief 
guide of human reaſon, could have ever obliged 
us to admit ſpirits of a middle nature; yet it is 
experience itſelf that is quoted with regard to 
many facts that are aſſerted. Ghoſts and appa- 
ritions, predictions of ſoothſayers, anſwers of 
oracles, and miracles wrought by magicians, are, 
at different times, appealed to; but in all theſe 
nothing is invincibly ſhewn but marvellous 
events, and not ſubſtances of a middle nature 
between God and Man. Theſe effects therefore 
might be attributed, either to impoſture, to ex- 
traordinary powers of Nature, or, more rationally 
fil, to the Author himſelf of Nature, if the par- 
ticular miracle in queſtion is a good, or tends to 
good; ſo that we are not thence obliged to ad- 
mit a middle order of ſpirits. Now, even when 
Revelation expreſsly informs us of the exiſt- 
ence and operation of good and evil ſpirits, 
although we cannot deny ſome of their effects, 
it is however certain that the ſeduction in this 
zeſpe& is ſometimes very great. Beſides, with 
all the attention I have employed, in order tq 

con- 
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' convince myſelf of what I could ſee or hear re- 
lative to the matter, I think J have never ſeen 
or heard any thing that ſhould engage a mind, 
rationally ſcrupulous, to judge, from the mere 
lights of nature, and independently of revealed 
facts, that any ſpirit, or middle imelligence; has 
been clearly manifeſted. h | 

What are we then to ſay of the particulars of 
their nature and operations? What are we to 
judge of their manner of thinking, acting, de- 
ſiring, ſpeaking, and moving from one place to 
another? Nothing at all, as we know nothing 
of thoſe things; but many treatiſes, many c- 
rious, profound, and learned books, have been 
compoſed on theſe matters: theſe writings and 
books may communicate things that are true; by 
relating all that we learn from faith on the ſub- 
ject; but as for the reſt, that religion does not 
teach, thoſe who ſay more of the h 
we, are not therefore better informed. 

It may perhaps be aſked, whether it is worth 
while to write a treatiſe on ſpiritual beings, when 
it aſcertains nothing with regard to the moſt ſub- 
lime and extenſive ſubjects of common meta- 
phyſics ? I fay, in anſwer, that it is learning a 
great deal, to ſee diſtinctly we can acquire no 
knowledge of certain matters; and that all we 


might have learned of them may, or ought to 
N | be 
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FA AT Il. be forgotten, as incapable of giving ſatisfaction 
e to a rational mind. | | 
It is perhaps the moſt ſolid fruit of metaphyſi- 
cal knowledge, .to make us fully ſenſible of the 
limits of our underſtanding, and of the vanity of 
ſo many ancient and modern philoſophers, who 
have thought it better to uſe a language that is 
incomprehenſible, than to repreſs the ridiculous 
ambition, and the dangerous vanity, of ſaying 
things that neither are; nor can be, underſtood 
by any perſon. For my own part, it has been 
my conſtant aim, throughout this whole treatiſe, 
to explain firſt truths, and the ſources or princi- 
ples of our opinions, in the cleareſt manner poſſi- 
ble, in order to make them intelligible to the 
human mind. I have in every part endeavoured 
to avoid, or lay open the errors, into which the 
inferior ranks of men, and the ignorant, are apt 
to fall, for want of thinking; and many philoſo- 
phers, by giving into the contrary extreme, and 
thinking too much. With this view I have been 
careful to admit, as notions, none but clear and 
preciſe ideas; and to acknowledge no princi- 
ples, but the judgements adopted by common 
ſenſe. I ſhall be guided by the ſame rule in the 
proſecution of what remains to be explained in 
the ſubſequent part of this treatiſe. 


PART 
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Firſt Truths that relate to Corporeal Beings, 


[The firſt truths we can diſcover with regard to cor- 
poreal beings, relate either to what they appear to 
us to have in common with one another, or what 
they ſeem to have peculiar to themſelves. The 
firſt is what we generally call the MATTER or 
BODIES; the other is what is termed the FoRM 
OF BODIES. They ſhall be made the ſubjef of two 


diſtin chapters. | 
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Of the matter of bodies. 


ANY define matter to be, what is common 
to each thing with another; and form, what 
is peculiar in each thing, and diſtinguiſhes it from 
every other thing. I ſhould make no ſcruple of 
admitting theſe notions ; but, in admitting them, 
I muſt alfo ſay, what will not be heard per- 
haps without ſome repugnance, that, even with 
reſpect to ſpiritual beings, there are both matter 
and form, as they have ſomething in common, 
viz. intelligence, and ſomething peculiar, that is, 
what conſtitutes each of them ſuch a ſpiritual being, 
and not another. 
If it be pretended that what is ſaid to be com- 
mon to ſpiritual beings, is no more, properly 
ſpeaking, than a reſemblance, I have no objection; 
but what is ſaid to be common to different bo- 
dies is nothing but a reſemblance alſo. No part 
of what a particular being really is, forms a part 
of another being; otherwiſe a being muſt be, 
| 2 at 
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at the ſame time, two beings; which is a thing 
incomprehenſible. 

But what was wheat, is it not now bread; and 
will it not be to-morrow Blood, and the day after 
fleſh? And, in theſe four ſubſtances, is there 
not ſomething common ; ſo that what was the 
ſubſtance of one becomes, at leaſt in part, the 
ſubſtance of the other ? Yes, doubtleſs there is 
ſomething common between theſe four ſub- 
ſtances ; but what is found common is the ſame 
ſubſtance, - which takes different names on ac- 
count of its different modifications. We how- 
ever find nothing actually common in different 
bodies, one of which is wheat, another Bread, 
the third 4/ood, and the fourth fe. It ſeems 
then that matter ſhould be defined, not what 7s 
common to different bodies, but @ ſubſtance that may 
fucceſſtvely become ſeveral different bodies. 

By this definition, the idea of matter will be 
neteſſirily found to exclude ſpiritual beings ; 
for we have no idea that a ſpiritual being can 
ever become, by the help of any modifications, 
either totally, or even in part, the ſubſtance of 
another ſpiritual being ; whereas we have a very 


| diſtinct idea, that a determinate portion of mat- 


ter, which at this moment actually -conſtitutes 
a particular body, may, by alterations of motion 
and figure, eaſily become a quite different body, 


as we ſee in the example already quoted of wheat, 
8 S NE» that 
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that becomes flour, from flour bread, from bread 


blood, and from blood fleſh ; for we know, without 


a poſſibility of a doubt, that ſome part of the ſub- 
ſtance of the firſt paſſed ſucceſſively to all the reſt ; 
and it is this ſubſtance we call matter. | 


In the ſubſtance common to different bodies 


that ſucceed each other, we perceive certain qua- 
lities, or modifications; ſuch as, firſt, to be ca- 
pable of motion ; ſecondly, incapable of being 
naturally in the ſame place, or ſpace, that is oc- 
cupied by another body; and, thirdly, capable of 
occupying, in particular, and neceſſarily, a cer- 


tain portion of ſpace or extent, Theſe three qua- 


lities are what we term, firſt, its mobihty ; ſe- 
condly, its impenetrability; and, thirdly, its quantity. 
All theſe things, or rather theſe qualities, are 
naturally, and according to the repreſentation of our 
natural ideas, really inſeparable from matter itſelf: 
as they however form objects of ſo many particu- 
lar ideas, they may be conſidered one without 
the other; our minds having the faculty of at- 
taching themſelves to one of thoſe ideas only, 
without conſidering another, and that by the help 
of abſtraction, or abſtracted ideas. We muſt, 
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however, be extremely cautious of judging things 


to be really, and in themſelves, ſuch as we re- 
preſent them to our imagination by abſtractions; 
* as to judge abſolutely inſeparable, or ſepara- 
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ble, in the ſubſtance, whatever we unite with, or 


ſeparate from it, by the operation of our minds, 
If a ſavage, for example, had never ſeen any 
but burning coals, and he had no idea of an 

extinguiſhed coal, he would not conceive that a 


coal could remain what it is, in ceaſing to be 


We hes no ex- | 


perience of a 
body without 
quantity. 


red, and becoming black ; nevertheleſs he would 
' be manifeſtly miſtaken. 

If, on the other hand, from ſeeing nothing 
more conſpicuous and ſtriking in the burning 
coal than the flaming colour, he ſhould take it 
into his head that the eſſence of the coal ſolely 


' conſiſted in being red, he would be ſtill more 


groſsly deceived ; for it is as much the eſſence of 


the coal to be capable of becoming black, as to 


be actually red. It is true, according to the 
thought of the ſavage, the coal, in ceaſing to be 
red, would ceaſe to be what it was before: but 
it is in this very particular that he would be 
miſtaken; for the coal would only loſe one of 
its modifications, without loſing its real ſub- 
ſtance. Let us apply this to the ſubject, in order 


to know the eſſence of matter. 


From never having ſeen, or had a ſenſation, 
or even any idea, of matter without quantity, 
if we ſhould thence pretend to conclude, that 
the eſſence of matter is quantity, it would be 
like concluding that the eſſence of a burning 
coal conſiſts in redneſs, We may indeed ſay, ac- 
cording 


- 
; 
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cording to the preſent ſtate of things, and the 
idea we and all men have been able to acquire 
naturally, by means of ſenſation and experience, 
that we do not conceive it poſſible for matter to 
be without quantity ; but we neither can, nor 
ought to conclude, that it is abſolutely impoſ- 
ſible for its ſubſtance to exiſt without it. 
Again, as he who ſhould ſee a burning coal, 
would be in the wrong to take its redneſs for its 
preciſe and total eſſence, as there are other qua- 
lities united with it as well as redneſs; for exam- 
ple, its ſuſceptibility of inflammation, or ex- 
tinction; ſo it would be likewiſe unreaſonable, 
with reſpect to matter, to take one of its qua- 
lities for its preciſe and total eſſence, in prefe- 
rence to other qualities that are equally united 
with it; and to ſay that matter conſiſts in its 


mobility rather than in its quantity, or in its 


quantity rather than in its impenetrability or mo- 
bility : for, in fact, it is advancing nothing, to 
pretend that the two laſt qualities are conſe- 
quences of quantity, Another may alledge, 
that quantity is no more than a conſequence of 
one of the two others: and neither of theſe two 
pretenſions will be better founded, or more 
rational, than the other; for experience teaches 
us, that each of "theſe three qualities forms three 
ideas in our minds, and that we can think of 
one without thinking of the two others; con- 

23 ſequently, 
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ſequently, that they are independent of each 
other in our minds. 

That one is inſeparable from the other in 
reality,. and in their internal nature, we find to 
be conformable to natural order ; but to know 
whether abſolutely, and in a ſupernatural way, 
they may not be ſeparable, is what neither our 
ſenſes, ideas, nor minds, can reach; and, when we 
pronounce them inſeparable, it ſhould be under- 


ſtood according to the order of nature, of which 


alone we have experience and knowledge. 

Not only it is not rational, to aſſert that one 
of theſe three qualities is the eſſence of matter, 
preferably to the others ; but it is equally wrong 
to ſay, that any of the three, or even the three 
together, are its effective and real eſſence. I ſay 
Hedlive and real; for it may indeed be its meta- 


_ phyfical and repreſented eſſence, that is, what our 


minds and ideas repreſent to us as moſt conſpicu- 
ous and ftriking in what we call matter or body, 
But, beſides what is repreſented to us by our 
minds, there may be many other things that 
our minds do not repreſent, not having even an 
idea of them, which can be obtained only by 
our ſenſes. Now experience daily ſhews us, in 
external objects, an infinite variety of diſpoſi- 
tions that eſcape the ſagacity and penetration of 
our ſenſes; and theſe particularly conſtitute the 
jpternal ſubſtance 8nd the effeRiye nature of each 

"IL thing, 


2 


thing, which are very different _ the ſim- 
ple qualities that make impreſſion on our ſenſes. 

If it be pretended, that, to make the eſſence of 
matter conſiſt in quantity, is a primitive idea 
which alture has placed in us, independently of 
all experience and argument; it is this very 
pretenſion that is diſputed, and that is conſidered 
no leſs frivolous by ſome, than it is deliberately 
admitted by others. 

But to return to the example already adduced: 
the 2urning coal, conſidered as ſuch, is evidently 
red; and it is equally evident that this redneſs 
is not the eſſence itſelf of the coal: it is a qua- 
lity that reſides in it; but it is not the ſubject 
and the nature itſelf of the ſubſtance in which it 
reſides, 

In order to be convinced of this, let us con- 
ſider what is in itſelf this quality of redneſs in 
the coal; I ſay, in the coal, for I do not ſpeak of 
this quality as producing in me a particular ſen- 
ſation by the organ of one of my ſenſes, - What 
is then the quality of redneſs in the coal? It is 
a modification of the ſubſtance of the coal, diſ- 
poſed in ſuch manner as to reflect the rays of 


light, in a determinate quantity, calculated to 


produce in me a ſenſation of a red colour : 1t 1s 
therefore a diſpofition of the thing, but not the 
thing itſelf; or, if you will, it is the ching itſelf 
conſidered with reſpect to one of its parts or diſ- 

24 poſitions; 
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poſitions ; but this diſpoſition ſuppoſes the thing 
itſelf that is diſpoſed. The diſpoſition and par- 
ticular contexture which conſtitute what we call 
cloth, conſidered abſolutely as diſpoſition, is not 
the ſubſtance itſelf of the cloth : this ſubſtance, 
in fact, is independent of ſuch diſpoſition, as it 
might be, and was, without that diſpoſition, 
when the cloth was no more than wool. In fine; 
the qualities of a particular being are not the 
ſubſtance itſelf of that being, nor its real and in- 
ternal nature, becauſe thoſe qualities. are only 
what is perceptible in the being, with reſpect 
to us; and its ſubſtance moreover contains ſeve- 
ral internal diſpoſitions, which we cannot know, 
becauſe they are imperceptible to our ſenſes ; 
but they are, on that account, the more eſſential 
to it, as they more particularly conſtitute the 
internal nature of its ſubſtance. 

The three foregoing reflections furniſh three 
arguments to ſhew the little foundation there is 
for the opinion of thoſe who conſider extenſion 
as the eſſence of matter: they have been looked 
upon as men of the greateſt ſagacity; yet, with 
all their penetration, they did not (perceive that 
on this occaſion they took, 1ſt, A part of what 
they diſcerned in matter for the whole of its in- 
ternal nature; 2dly, A particular quality of mat- 
ter for all its other qualities; 3dly, Abſtracted 
| ideas of matter for its real nature, Matter is a 


thing 


a 1 * * * 
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thing extenſive, as ſnow is a thing white ; but 


neither whiteneſs conſtitutes the nature of ſnow, 


nor extenſion the eſſence of matter, 

In reflecting on ſo glaring an error, we cannot 
but wonder how it came to be ſo firmly eſta- 
bliſhed, and fo widely diffuſed. This was pro- 
bably occaſioned by the circumſtance following. 


When Des Cartes made his appearance, Phi- 


loſophy, in a multiplicity of pompous words, 
ſaid many things that were not very intelligible: 
this he and his followers eaſily and ſucceſsfully 


CHAP. I. 
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falſe notion, 
others are eſta- 
bliſhed that are 
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demonſtrated. People therefore concluded, that, 


as they were right with reſpect to what they 
refuted, they muſt have been equally ſo in what 
they eſtabliſhed ; and hence proceeded the miſ- 


take. They threw a ridicule on ancient philo- 


ſophy, which laid down abſtractions inſtead of 


realities : the followers of Des Cartes ſubſti- 


tuted other abſtractions, which are not greater 
realities, | 

But to return to the ſubject: What are we 
then to think with reſpe& to matter? I anſwer 
in three words—1ſt, Its internal and natural 
eſſence is unknown to us; it is beyond the reach 
of our ſenſes, 2dly, Its moſt ſtriking qualities 
are impenetrability, mobility, and quantity. 
3dly, Its moſt diſtinguiſhed nature, and what 


-may be looked upon as its metaphyſical and re- 


preſented eſſence, is the capacity it has of beco- 
| ming 
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ming ſueceſſively different ſorts of bodies, and 


perhaps every ſpecies of body, according to the 
different forms of which it is ſuſceptible. 

The perbaps added above is not a thing ſo in- 
different as many perſons imagine, in ſuppoſing, 
as they do, that every particle of matter, by 


means of the difference of motion and figure, 


may naturally become all kinds of bodies. I 
confeſs that the probability is on their ſide; but 
evidence is not ſo likewiſe: for, in ſhort, is it 
evident that every particle of matter is natu- 
rally ſuſceptible of every ſpecies of motion and 
figure; and that there are no particular atoms, 
of any nature whatever, naturally incapable of 
acquiring the nature and eſſence of other parti- 
cular atoms? As I ſee no convincing reaſon for 
eſtabliſhing this opinion as certain, there is no 
demonſtrative argument to conſider it as falſe. 
Nay, perhaps it might help to explain what an- 
cient philoſophy meant to expreſs by the famous 
term of ſubſtantial form. Be that as it may, the 


word form naturally leads us to what is neceſ+ 
ſary to be explained on the ſubject of forms, 
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particular atom that ſhould ſurpaſs the reach of dans 


our ſenſes, and conſequently the extent of our 
knowledge; for we can ſay nothing of what we 
are incapable of knowing, and we know nothing 
of which we have not acquired the primary idea 
hy the channel of experience and ſenſation. I 

ſpeak 


Of Form. 

x Zo is uſually defined to be what is lat jc. 

˖ common, moſt particular, or moſt diſtinguiſhed, — 
t in a being. Though form, by this definition, 

2 ſeems capable of being applied to minds, as well 

4 as bodies; nevertheleſs, according to general 

6 cuſtom, form as well as matter is ſaid only of 

f bodies. I would, therefore, willingly define the 

% form of bodies, which is within the reach of our 

1 capacity, and of which we can judge, as the por- 

A tion or-degree of motion and arrangement, which de- 

B termines us to give to a certain portion of matter 

* a particular denomination, in preference to any 

1 other denomination. 

ic It is plain I do not ſpeak here of that form | * 
i; which might be-ſuppoſed to conſiſt in a ſeed, or form of which 
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ſpeak ſtill leſs of the form of animals, whoſe na- 
ture is entirely unknown to us. 

What has been however ſaid of the general 
form of bodies, is ſufficient to give us a diſtinct 
idea of all that is comprehended under the name 
of form purely corporeal : not that we can there- 
by always diſcern what preciſely conſtitutes the 
form of each body, that is, in what degree of 
motion, order, ſituation, and configuration of 
its moſt minute parts, the form of each body 
conſiſts, This is the obje& of phyſical experi- 
ments, which are generally attended with very 
little ſucceſs : but the analogy between one form 
and another, and between the bodies we know 


and thoſe which are unknown to us, furniſhes 


us commonly, as to the form of bodies, with a 
plauſible idea that ſatisfies the mind, and to 
which it readily ſubmits. 

As it might happen, therefore, to any ſenſible 
man, who had never ſeen meal or bread, to ima- 
gine nearly the ſame, difference of form and ſub- 
ſtance in them as there is between gold and braſs; 
when he has been made to feel and ſee that the 
ſubſtance of bread is nothing but meal, the par- 
ticles of which have been united by the conglu- 
tination of water which made it a paſte, and ſtill 
more cloſely joined by baking that made it 
bread, he will quickly judge that the water and 


fire have — no other change therein, but 
what 
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what is made by the qualities we denominate 
colour and hardneſs. We ſhall judge in like man- 
ner, that by a ſimilar change, in a more or leſs 
conſiderable degree, and in more or leſs time, 
what 1s now lead or braſs might become any 
other kind of metal, and perhaps gold. The 
other general reflections which relate to forms, 
will hold the place of Firft Truths in Natural Phi- 
loſophy 3 and we ſhall begin with theſe as the Ap- 
pendix, or Fifth Part of this work, in which we 
propoſe to explain the knowledge that may hold 
the place of Firſt Truths, with reſpect to each 
of the Literary Sciences moſt generally practiſed. 
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Firſt Truths in the Sciences of Natural 
Philoſophy, Phyſic, Juriſprudence, and 
Divinity. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


ESIDES what has been laid down reſpecting 
matter and form, all the firſt truths that 
can be diſcovered in natural philoſophy are com- 
priſed in its uncertainty and incomprehenſibility. 
We have ſeen (No. 213.) that the eſſence of 
things in general, and the nature of every ſub- 
ſtance, is impenetrable to our capacity. We 
have likewiſe obſerved that all we conceived of 
matter and form were no more than general and 
vague ideas, which can afford us but a very ſu- 
perficial Knowledge of natural bodies. 

And indeed, on the one hand, we know no- 
thing but by experience, which extends no fur- 
ther in us than our ſenſations and the reach of 
our ſenſes, which are confined within very nar- 
row limits. On the other fide, natural bodies, 
each in its form, are conſtituted only- by certain 
modifications, circumſtances, or qualities of reſt 
or motion, of figure or arrangement, or of quan- 


tity or ſituation, in parts ſo imperceptible that 
our ſenſes cannot reach them; ſo that, in order 


to diſcover what they are, we have no other 
A a re- 
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reſources but conjectures and ſyſtems, examples 
and compariſons, and probabilities or poſſibili- 


ties, which, at bottom, afford us no certainty of 


any thing: they are limited therefore to opi- 
nions, that we conſider as ſufficiently ſupported 
when we can thence form a chain, or conſe- 
quences, in which no contradiction appears. 

Though we ſhould however allow theſe privi- 
leges to the ſcience of natural philoſophers, yet a 
judicious perſon will not be the leſs authoriſed to 
look upon it as a ſpecies of romance. In mat- 
ters of hiſtory, we in fact call romances thoſe 
works of conjecture, that are compoſed in order 
to ſhew what might have probably been the 
cauſe or effect of an hiſtorical fact that is aſ- 
ſerted. Thus from a ſimple fact may be formed 
ſeveral different romances, that are even contra- 
dictory to each other, without any contradiction 
appearing in each taken ſeparately. We ſhall 
even ſee a very feaſible relation of the matters 
therein contained, without being able to per- 
ceive any ſhadow of contradiction: thoſe ro- 
mances are. not the more true on that account; 


nor will a rational man receive as truth any ſuch 


works, however ingenious and well-ſupported 
they may be, whilſt it is evident that nine, at 
leaſt, in ten of them, are abſolutely fictitious, 
and that there is no rule for judging as to the 

_ . cer- 
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bal is is what i APPENDIX, 
certainty of the tenthi This is what is found ; 


in the romance of natural philoſophy. | 

An effect in nature, by the help of a fyſtem, 
may readily appear feaſible, poſſible, and even 
plauſible and probable, whilſt various other 
ſyſtems may appear equally' ſo; and do ap- 


| pear ſo to other men. But what appears poſſible 
to them is not therefore ſo: (No. 259, and 260.) 


what they attribute to beings, with whoſe firſt 
principles and ſecret ſprings they are not inti- 
mately acquainted; may very well contain a real 
contradiction, though there be no contradiction 
in what they imagine. We are certain that two 
ideas; ſuch as we actually have them in our 
minds; imply no contradiction ;- but we are not 
ſure that the things unknown to our ſenſes and 
experience, to which we apply thoſe ideas, ars 
in reality the ſame as our ideas repreſent them. 
Let iis judge of this by a moſt familiar example 
already quoted of corn, which ſucceſſively be- 
comes different bodies. 
We plainly ſee the corn become meal: out 
ſenſes ſhew us that it is by fimply breaking or 
dividing the parts of the corn. We know like- 
wiſe in what manner the meal becomes bread, 
but leſs clearly; for our ſenſes only ſhe us that 
it is a mixture of water and meal; to which the 
action of fire is added: but how is the water 
inſinuated into each imperceptible particle of 
Aa 2 meal ?. 
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meal? Our ſenſes, I ſay, begin to be loſt, and 
our minds to diſcern leſs clearly. Again, in 
what manner does bread become chyle ? Our 
ſenſes have ſcarcely any perception, and our 
minds till leſs : if we open the ſtomach of an 
animal, we do not perceive what is the cauſe of 
the formation of the chyle. Is it the heat of 
the ſtomach ? Why does not every other heat 
produce the ſame effect? What is the degree, 
quality, and nature of this heat, whoſe action is 
ſometimes ſtopped by the addition of a new heat? 
Is it a particular acid reſiding in the ſtomach ? 


Where does it particularly reſide? Why can we 


not diſtinguiſh, or even perceive it, on opening 
the body of an animal? Beſides, as there are 
numberleſs ſorts of acids, of what ſpecies is that? 
Is it of the nature of a lemon, of that of vine- 
gar, verjuice, or aqua fortis? What an abyſs 
is. here for thoſe who are capable of thinking! 
As for thoſe who do not reflect, they ſee every 
thing at once. Theſe have been told that 1t 1s 
an acid in the ſtomach which occaſions digeſtion 
they have frequently repeated the ſame thing : 
there is no difficulty in the matter with reſpect 
to them, becauſe they ſee none. If we advance 
a: ſtep further, and ſeek to know how the chyle 
becomes blood, a new abyſs opens to our view; 
we know not even when, how, or where the 


chyle changes colour and becomes red. We 
n 1 f talk 
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talk of, diſpute about, and form different ideas 


and ſyſtems of the matter : but, as a mere ſyſtem 


is a romance, until it be confirmed by the ſenſes 
united with the light of reaſon, it teaches us no- 
thing certain; ſo that, in the place of actual 
truth, which is wanting, we ſubſtitute the ſha- 
dow or appearance of truth, each of us accord- 
ing to our fancy: and this is what is called the 
ſcience of Natural Philoſophy. | 
Let us apply this reflection to each of the parts 
of natural philoſophy; to the diviſibility of matter, 


which conſtitutes the main part of corporeal 


beings, and to the qualities whence reſults the 
form of each of them; to the particular diſpoſi- 
tions that radically conſtitute the hardneſs and 
heavineſs of bodies: all which it is eſſential to 
know, in order to have a juſt and plauſible idea of 
the real. conſtitution of bodies. Let us apply 
the ſame reflection to the general conſtitution of 
the univerſe, and to the formation of every thing 
that makes a part of it, for the explanation and 
ſcience of natural philoſophy : we ſhall find on 
one fide the whirlwinds of Des Cartes and his 
three elements incompatible with any vacuum ; 
on another ſide, the atoms of Gaſſendi and Epi- 
curus in a motion inſeparable from a vacuum: 
each of theſe two ſyſtems is ſupported without 
a contradiction. This, as has been obſerved, is 
very ſuitable to the character of a romance. But 
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isthe truth thereof better known, or more certain ? 
We muſt be content, ſay they, when we can diſ- 
cover nothing that is more ſatisfactory. But if 
we can find none but i imaginary ideas, cannot we 
avoid ſeeking them ? Cannot we adhere t9 this 
eſſential point ; to be ſatisfied that we know no- 
thing, and can know nothing, as to the firſt prin- 
ples of nature ? 

In the mean while, as we have no e 
but what are impenetrable, let us apply our 
thoughts in order to know the effects of Nature, 
which are obvious to our ſenſes; and let us at 
leaſt know what ſhe produces, ſince we cannot 
diſcover how ſhe produces it. By a continued 
inveſtigation of effects, experience will inform us 
of what may, and ought to be known. 


PHYS 16 


S Phyſic has the ſame principles with natu- 
L ral philoſophy, of which it is no more than 
an extenſion and application, in order to preſerve 
the life and health of man ; we nearly ſee what 
may be expected from it in practice. It is 
founded on experience; but, according to its own 
peculiar maxims, this experience is as dangerous 
as the ſtudy of the art is extenſive. Ars longa, ex- 
r pericaliſun. 


To 
4 * 
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To avoid confuſion, however, in the aft of pre- 
ſerving the life and health of man, we ſhould di- 
ſtinguiſh the operations of ſurgery from all others. 
Theſe, eſpecially of late days, ſince they have been 
ſo conſiderably improved, are almoſt infallible in 
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themſelves: ſo that they prove ineffectual only 


through ignorance or want of dexterity in the 
ſurgeon, or of ſtrength in the patient to ſup- 
port them ; the rules of ſurgery being ſcarcely 
liable to error in any thing ; becauſe they are ap- 
plied to objects that are within the reach of our 
ſenſes and experience, and conſequently of our 
reaſon and induſtry, 

Let us return to the conſideration of Phyſic, 
independently of ſurgery. Is it not likewiſe 
folely founded on experience ? And what are the 
aphoriſms, or rules of phyſic, but a collection of 
particular experiments that are applied as occaſion 
and neceſſity require? But, if the experiments 
were ſuch as they are here ſuppoſed, they would 
always be infallible, and conſtantly produce their 
effect. This however is far from being the cafe : 
the reaſon is, theſe experiments have been made 
on certain ſubjects, and in conjunctures of conſti- 
tution, ſeaſon, degree of diſeaſe, and a hundred 
other particular circumſtances, which are rarely 
ever to be found entirely the ſame a ſecond time; 
ſo that a remedy which may have ſucceeded twice 
or thrice in a pleuriſy, ſhall fail on twenty other 

occaſions : 
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APPENDIX, occaſions : that is to ſay, the ſame diſeaſe, in two 


— 


different conſtitutions, is no longer exactly the 
ſame in all reſpects; and conſtitutions are at leaſt 
as various as the faces and external forms of men. 


* 


A coat that may be well adapted to the ſhape and 


ſize of two or three perſons, will be very unſuit- 
able to twenty others. Beſides, though conſtitu- 
tions ſhould be ſimilar or alike, a ſeaſon more moiſt 
or dry, colder or warmer, air more or leſs pure, 
or more or leſs ſharp, occaſion in diſeaſes real di- 


ſtinctions that are often important, and more fre- 


quently ſtill imperceptible to all the ſagacity of 
our ſenſes, and all the acuteneſs of our under- 
ſtanding. 

The very principles of diſorders in general are 
in the blood, the humours, the ſpirits, the fibres, 
and the moſt ſecret and moſt ſubtle particles of 


the human body, into which we'cannot penetrate: 


nor can our underſtanding proceed in ſuch an 
enquiry but by ſyſtems and conjectures, which 
ſcarcely poſſeſs any ſuperior degree of probability 
over other ſyſtems and conjectures entirely dif- 


| ferent, This we have ſeen; and the matter is 


evident from the different arguments of phyſi- 
cians, and from .their various opinions, in the 
daily conſultations that are held on patients : no- 
thing is more uncommon than to find phylicians 
united in the ſame ſentiments. 


From 
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From this oppoſition or diverſity of opinions, AppENDIx. 


it is clear that the reſolution ultimately taken, is 
formed as it were uponFhance ; and that, conſider- 
ing the authority and capacity of different phy- 
ſicians, there is as much to fear as to hope from 
following or relinquiſhing the opinion of one 
rather than another. Hence it might happen that 
phyſic, as being built on ſyſtems and conjectures, 
has not always been very ſalutary to the bulk of 
mankind ; for if it frequently produces beneficial 
effects, which we cannot doubt, experience de- 
monſtrates that it likewiſe - occaſions injurious 
conſequences; ſo that, in countries where the 
moſt celebrated phyſicians flouriſh, we do not 
ſee that the inhabitants are leſs frequently ill, or 
longer lived, excepting howeyer when ſurgery 
is concerned, than in thoſe places where no par- 
ticular profeſſion of phyſic is exerciſed, and where 
every one preſerves himſelf as well as he can, 
and according toghe ſenſe he has of the nature of 
the diſeaſe, and of death. 

It would be wrong, however, to have leſs re 
ſpe& on that accqunt for phyſic and phyſicians, 
or to complain, as people do ſometimes, that 
they only deceiye and impoſe on us. It is not 
them we are to blame, but ourſelves, if we are 
deceived. They do their beſt, and a& according 
to the rules of an art that cannot penetrate far- 


ther than it does into the principles of nature. 
This 


* - 
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This we ſhould know; and when they have em- 


ployed all their ſtudy and knowledge, what can 
they do more? They may perhaps do us an in- 
jury, but more probably they will afford us re- 
lief; and one thing at leaſt is certain, that there 
is no profeſſion in the univerſe from which we 
have more to hope. After all,” ſaid an emi- 
nent ſtateſman, © when I am ſick, I ſhall rather 
ec have recourſe to my phyſician than my lawyer.” 

It is moreover certain, that great advantages 
may be derived from a phyſician, who, without 
relying on any of thoſe ſyſtems in which the art 
of phyſic is, perhaps too generally, thought to 
conſiſt, but well knowing the principles of the 
conſtitution of the human body, has great expe- 
rience in the moſt common diſorders, and beſt 
approved medicines, with a large fund of good 
ſenſe, a perfect knowledge of the conſtitution of 
the patient he attends, and a particular and ſedu- 
lous obſervation of the moſt minute en of 
the diſeaſe. 

Such a phyſician will appear ſtill more eſtima- 
ble, perhaps, if he be leſs ſtudious to diſcover 


| remedies more expenſive, and of difficult uſe, than 


thoſe deſigned by providence for re-eſtabliſhing 
the health of the ordinary ranks of mankind, of 
which the application is ſimple and eaſy, and of 
which alſo the moſt eſſential part frequently con- 
fiſts in diet, reſt, and patience. 

| J th. 
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JURISPRUDENCE. 


URISPRUDENCE is the knowledge of laws 
eſtabliſhed for the maintenance of order and 
peace in civil ſociety. It is with this view that 
it preſcribes, i in detail, certain maxims in order to 
determine diſputes that ariſe among men; ſo that 
civilians, who make thoſe maxims their principal 
guides, reſpect them as ſo many oracles, of the 
truth of which it is not allowed to entertain a 
doubt. They think right, as they conſider thoſe 
maxims already eſtabliſhed in a nation or country, 
where, if they be once adopted, they ſhould be 
faithfully aud conſtantly obeyed, as furniſhing 
true rules for terminating or preventing diſputes 
that might ariſe in that nation. But ſome peo- 


ple ſeem to imagine that the laws which they 


follow are the true rules of reaſon and common 


ſenſe: this however muſt not be admitted : it is . 


rather a firſt truth, with reſpect to juriſprudence, 
that the chief uſe of laws is to eſtabliſh permanent 
regulations for mankind, that they may know how 
they are to conduct themſelves, and avoid diſſen- 
fions and law-ſuits. What is however preſcribed 
by one law is no farther Judicious, but that another 
law, 
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law, enjoining the direct contrary, may be equally 
conformable to reaſon and good ſenſe. This is ob- 
vious in the form of the laws of different nations 
or provinces. In one, the eldeſt ſons of families 
inherit the eſtates; in another, all the children are 
equal ſharers in the inheritance: in ſome, women 
may enjoy the fortune of their huſbands ; in others 
they cannoti This matter is evident in a thou- 
ſand other inſtances. Now, among ſo many con- 
tradictory laws, it does not appear that one is 
manifeſtly more founded on reaſon than another. 


If, indeed, common ſenſe were really conſpicu- 


ous on one particular ſide, the majority of man- 
kind would have followed it. (No. 33, and the 
following.) Nations or provinces, on the con- 
trary, adhere conſtantly to their own” laws; and 
none of them are willing to allow other laws to 
be more rational, at leaſt with reſpect to the total 
effects of a law: for, as to certain circumſtances, 
they will not heſitate to acknowledge but that a 
law, which is approved on the whole, may have 
ſome particular inconvenience ; but greater in- 
conveniences will be found in a different law, 
it being the nature of all ſublunary things to be 
ſubject to inconveniences. 

It is doubtleſs one, to leave ten or twelve chil- 


dren together without any fortune, in order to 


give five or fix hundred or five or ſix thouſatid a 
year to the eldeſt ſon, as is often the caſe in Eng- 
land 
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land and Normandy : but there is another incon- 
venience by dividing ſuch a fortune between a 
dozen children, fo as to leave none of them in a 
condition to ſupport the rank and dignity of the 
family, and of courſe diſabling them from pro- 
curing protection, friends, reſpect or intereſt for 
their brothers and ſiſters. It is therefore clear, that 
there are inconveniences in each of the various 


laws of different countries, and that it cannot be 


abſolutely determined which has a ſuperior excel- 
lence over the reſt; the opinions and ſentiments 
of mankind being as various -on the ſubject, 
as countries and nations. 

That is, faid an able lawyer, the defect of par- 
ticular laws, known by the name of Common 
Law, which arbitrary practice and blind cuſtom 
have eſtabliſhed, as it were, by chance or acci- 
dent ; but it is not the ſame with regard to the 
Roman code, which conſtitutes the ſubſtance of 
what is eminently diſtinguiſhed by the appel- 
lation of Juriſprudence ; becauſe it is the fruit 


of the pureſt reaſoning and molt profound re-. 


ſearches of the human mind. The lawyer would 
thereby fain inſinuate, that we could not oppoſe 
any rule of the Roman inſtitutes without acting at 
the ſame time contrary to common ſenſe : where- 
upon he expatiated with great eloquence, in ſup- 
port of the Roman Law, that authoriſes adop- 
tions: Owing to the wiſdom of this law, ſaid he, 

it 
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it is not blind and inconſiderate nature that gives 
children and heirs to fathers, who art men of me- 
rit and probity; it is reaſon that directs them to 
ſelect thoſe whom they find worthy of them. 
It is eaſy to judge how far the language of an 
eloquent lawyer might be extended ; but for 
my own part, without attempting to borrow any 
aſſiſtance from oratory, I ſimply aſked him whe= 
ther the law of adoption among the Romans did 
not extend to all fathers in general; or whether 
he thought all fathers were equally governed by 
equity and reaſon, with reſpect to all their chil - 
dren? If not, as experience demonſtrates; how 


dangerous muſt it be to give up a fortune and 


family to the abſolute diſpoſal of a father whoſe 
mind may be replete with prejudice, capricious 
notions, errors, and even injuſtice and cruelty to 
ſome of his children; and to what purpoſe ds 
men expoſe themſelves to ſuch inconveniences ? 
In order. to beſtow the name of father and ſon in 
an arbitrary manner , on others beſides thoſe on 
whom Nature has conferred them; and whom ſhe 


has actually made, one truely a father, and the 


other as truely a ſon; impoſing on the one, an 


obligation of real kindneſs, that of real obedience 


on the other, on both, mutual affection; ſenti- 
ments which, unfortunately; are not always 
equally found in the natural inclinations of 


different perſons, but which, where the natural 
| inclinations 
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inclinations are defective, ſhould be ſupplied by APPENDIX. 
reaſon and equity. Of thoſe nature has qualified 
all men to form a judgement. The argument 
might be extended much farther againſt this law, 
which is the boaſt of Roman juriſprudence ; and 
I am perſuaded it muſt appear to more than one 
half of mankind rather contradictory, than con- 
formable, to the pureſt ſentiments of nature. 
Many lawyers, however, cannot be readily made 
to comprehend this, owing to their ſeldom judg- 
ing of things in themſelves, and to the prejudice 
they have contracted from the habitual practice # 
of ſubjecting their ideas to eſtabliſhed regula- 4 
tions. Men accuſtomed to ſaying, I is the law, | 
confound thoſe words with the following, I ig 
| reaſon : and it is, indeed, true that thoſe expreſ- | 
| ſions may, in one ſenſe, be taken for each other; | 
| for, 1t is the law, implies that it is rational to obey 
ö it in that particular country; to determine there, | 


according to that law, whatever diſputes may 
ariſe with regard to what it enjoins; and even 
to pay no regard, on ſuch an occaſion, to all the 


: arguments that may be objected againſt it; for y 
1 though they ſhould be equally rational, or even | 
e more ſo, they are no longer admiſſible, with re- 


: ſpect to our actions in the country where the law 
8 is already eſtabliſhed, But, without dwelling 
f longer upon the matter, a mind impreſſed with 
l laws which he has conſidered as the only rules 
8 
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of prudent conduct, confines all his reaſon to them, 


and looks no farther. It is nearly the ſame with 
reſpect to decrees ratified by the ſupreme legiſla- 
ture of the countries where we reſide : though 
they may have been made without a juſt diſcern- 
ment, theſe decrees however, ſo ratified, hold 
the place of reaſon, 

But why theſe reflections with regard to juriſ- 
prudence, when it has been already acknow- 


ledged that reaſon enjoins us to ſubmit to the 


laws? Becauſe, on a variety of occaſions which 


the laws cannot particularly and circumſtantially 


include,- or with regard to which they have not 
been ſufficiently explicit, Juriſprudence ſhould 


_ emancipate herſelf from the ſhackles of autho- 


rity, in order to find out, among all the laws of 
the univerſe, or rather in the law of Nature, which 
is the fountain of all others, an impartial rule 
of determination, according to the circumſtances 
or particular merits of the caſe. There ſeems, 
in fact, to be a miftake with regard to laws in ge- 
neral ; it is in ſuppoſing that they have provided 
for all caſes. Hence it has been eſtabliſhed as a 
maxim in many courts, that an action or ſuit muſt 
be either gained or loſt entirely, by ſuppoſing one 
of the two parties in the ſame action to be totally 
in the right, and the other totally in the wrong. 
Now I am apt to * it might rather be ad- 
mitted as a firſt truth, that, in moſt actions or. 

ſuits 
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ſuits which are juſt ſuits or actions, neither of the Ap⁵ENDIX. 


two parties 1s abſolutely right or wrong ; becauſe 
where the law is not perfectly clear, it muſt not be 
looked upon to decide; and if it does not decide,' 
it is as if there were no law; and where there is no 
law, neither of the two parties has ated contrary 
to law, and neither ſhould loſe the cauſe : if nei- 
ther the one nor the other ſhould loſe it, ſo nei- 
ther has, by virtue of the laws, more right to gain 
it than the other; and in that caſe, far from 
giving a decree againſt one rather than the other, 
all that remains to be done is to divide the matter 
equally, if the law of nature furniſhes no better 
rule for a determination. 

But to what numberleſs obſcurities, inter- 
pretations, diſtinctions, and exceptions, is not 
the law of nature itſelf ſubje&t? To obviate 
theſe inconveniences, to which poſitive laws are 
ſtill more liable, the principal care in deciding 
a diſpute or action, ſhould be to attend to the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe, as they cannot be too mi- 
nutely examined : and in reality, though the 
deciſion ſhould be clear, according to the expreſs 
words of the law, yet a ſimple circumſtance often 
requires a deciſion entirely different: and this is 
what chiefly occaſions ſo great a contrariety in a 
conſiderable number of decrees grounded upon 
the ſame law. | 

This is the rule followed by two of the moſt 


equitable tribunals in France; the Court of the 
B b Mar- 
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Marſhals of France for the nobility, and that of 
the Conſular Judges with reſpect to the mercantile 


body. The latter have had, for a time, ſome 


written regulations; but it is a matter of doubt, 
upon the whole, whether this circumſtance has 


contributed to render their decrees more equitable. 


Written laws can rarely ever enter into a detail 


of circumſtances which are generally of the 


greateſt uſe towards the juſt deciſion of a law-ſuit ; 
whilſt ſuch laws, on the other hand, impoſe ſub- 
jection to a number of formalities, which, however 
judicious they may be in themſelves, tend leſs, in 
fact, to ſupport the cauſe of equity, than to encou- 
rage and extend the arts of chicanery. Nor do we 


in reality ſee, in thoſe countries where there are 


but few written laws, that juſtice is leſs faithfully 
adminiſtered than in any other place. If errors 
and injuſtice be committed there ſometimes, 


through the perſonal defects of the judges, and 


though ſuch misfortunes ſhould be as frequent 
in thoſe places as in countries that have the 
greateſt multiplicity of laws; they have the ad- 
vantage at leaſt to be freed from thoſe irkſome 
delays and heavy charges, which attend the for- 
malities and various interpretations of written 
laws; which are certainly the moſt intolerable 
and vexatious burthen of law-ſuits, and one of 


the moſt deſtructive plagues of civil ſociety. 
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DI v rer. 


TATURAL Religion, or the ſimple dictates 
of reaſon alone, teach us that we muſt 
equally ſubmit our minds and hearts, our under- 
ſtanding and will, to God; our minds, in judging 
true whatever he commands us to believe; our 
will; by inclining it to all that he enjoins us to 
practiſe, On one hand, the authority of a God 
who 1s incapable either of deceiving us, or being 


deceived himſelf; on the other ſide, his purity 


and ſanctity, which can exact nothing but what is 
juſt, carry with them the fulleſt conviction of the 
truth of thoſe matters. 

The incomprehenſibility therefore of thoſe my- 
ſteries, which religion propoſes as objects of our 
faith, affords no pretext to a rational mind to diſ- 
pute their truth: the moſt ſimple light of nature 


informs us that God can, and really has performed 
things abfolutely incomprehenſible to the very 


limited ideas of human capacity, and that he can 
impoſe very wiſe commands upon us, the wiſdom 
of which we may not fully diſcern. Theſe are 
points which, in matters of religion and divinity, 
may be looked upon as ſo many firſt truths, in 
the ſenſe mentioned (Ne. go.) The following 
ſhould be equally admitted. 

OO. It 
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It is the chriſtian religion that teaches us what 
God propoſes to our faith and practice. This 
religion is no other but the body of the faithful, 
or church of Chriſt, which teſtifies what God 
has ſaid and commanded : ſo that true divinity 
ſolely conſiſts in proving, firſt, that the teſtimony 
of the Chriſtian church is irreproachable; ſecondly, 
that the ſame church, in conſequence of the com- 
mands of God, teaches us the articles that conſti- 
tute the object of our belief and worſhip. Every 


thing elſe appears a matter of RC r NN in 
divinity. 


And, in fact, ſhould it be demonſtrated that the 
doctrines of religion are conformable to the pureſt 
light of human reaſon, it might be allowed to be 
an ingenious andeven uſeful exerciſe; but it would 


rather belong to the province of philoſophy than 


that of divinity, as the buſineſs of the latter 1s 


only to eſtabliſh articles of religion ; and the con- 
formity between the word of God and human rea- 
ſon is no article of religion. Religion propoſes 
its doctrines to us that we may believe them, and 
not to have them juſtified at the bar of human rea- 
ſon: not but that many of them are perfectly 
conſonant to reaſon ; but all. not being equally 
ſo, and being above the reach of our underſtand- 
ing, it appears that Divinity ſnould not undertake 


to prove its dogmas; unleſs ſo far as to prove that 
„ the 
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the church of Chriſt propoſes them to our belief APPENDIX, 
: —— 
as taught by God, without any regard to what 
human reaſon may admit or reject: for, if hu- 
man reaſon be employed in ſupport of certain 
points of religion, other articles, in which that 
reaſon can have no concern, would, on that ac- 
| count, be leſs ſupported; a circumſtance that 
appears dangerous to the ſanctity and ſtrength 
of our faith, 
7 There are in reality many doctrines to which 
1 mere human reaſon cannot be reconciled, as they 
contain myſteries entirely ſupernatural ; that is, 
2 beyond the utmoſt limits of our natural capacity, 
t and which it never can reach naturally, Would 
e it not therefore be uſing weapons againſt our- 
d 
n 


ſelves, to pretend to prove to reaſon a thing 
which we acknowledge reaſon cannot reach ? 


IS Some perfons pretend to _ſay, that Divinity 
. undertakes only to prove that our dogmas are 
* above the powers of reaſon, without being con- 
'S trary to reaſon. I know not whether people 
d have a very clear idea under thoſe expreſſions; 
a- for, if we acknowledge that an object is above 
ly reaſon and its powers, how are we to prove that 
ly this object i is not contrary to it? In order to be 
d- able to ſhew the oppoſition ar non-oppolition 
ke of any object to reaſon, it is neceſſary we ſhould 
at | be perfectly acquainted with the object in every 
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particular belonging to it; otherwiſe ſome part 
of the object would be unknown to us; and, if 
unknown, how are we to prove that the part fo 
unknown is not contrary'to reaſon ? It would 
be like attempting to prove, or aſſert, that a 
medicine, to which, in ſome reſpects, we are 
ſtrangers, is no way contrary to reaſon” in thoſe 
very reſpects; but how are we to be certain of 
this, if we have no knowledge of it? 

We may indeed very juſtly prove, in gene- 
ral, and we ſhould prove, that our dogmas are 
not contrary to reaſon, inaſmuch as we cannot 
rationally diſpute the truth of a doctrine, when 
we acknowledge that God judges and declares it 
to be true: and, in that ſenſe, our dogmas not 
only are not contrary to reaſon, but are actually 


_ conformable to it; as reaſon actually ſuggeſts that 


they deſerve to be eſteemed true from the judge- 
ment and truth of God. It does not however 
appear, that on' this account we are authoriſed 


in an attempt to prove the truth of a doctrine, 


as being only above reaſon, and not contrary to 
reaſon ; for, with regard to what we acknow- 
ledge to be above our Treaſon, conſidering it as 


ſuch, we cannot rationally undertake to prove 


any thing abſolutely for or againſt it; we can 
neither rationally affirm nor deny any thing con- 
eerning it, as it is beyond the reach of our un- 
. , Jl 4 „5 der- 
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derſtanding, and unreaſonable to attempt to em- 
ploy our reaſon on an object which we acknow- 
ledge it cannot comprehend. 

When an adverſary, therefore, attacks any of 
the myſteries of Chriſtianity, upon a pretence that 
they are contrary to reaſon, inſtead of refuting 
him by arguments relative to the nature of the 
particular object in diſpute, which is above the 
reach of our underſtanding, the ſhorteſt anſwer, 
and at the ſame time the moſt plauſible and 
ſolid that can be given, is, to ſay that the ob- 


jection is ridiculous and frivolous ; for, as it 


relates to an object which we declare to be ſuper- 


natural, and above the natural powers of human 


underſtanding, we thereby acknowledge it to be 
of a nature incapable of being either attacked 
or defended by mere natural reaſon, without 
the aſſiſtance of divine authority. | 
It is however neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
dogmas of faith include ſupernatural truths, in 
ſuch a manner as to be united with natural ideas 


within the reach of our capacity: for example, 


this doctrine, God became man, reſults from three 
ideas, which are, iſt, The idea of God; 2dly, 
The idea of man; 3dly, The idea of the hypo- 
ſtatic and ſubſtantial union of God with man. 
The two firſt are within the natural reach of the 


human mind; and if we admit Jeſus Chriſt to 


Bb 4 have 
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have been Cod and man, we may very naturally 
and very juſtly conclude, that, as God, he was 
immortal, omnipotent, &c. and that, on the other 
hand, as man, he was mortal, paſſive, &c. for, 
as our mind hath naturally the idea both of God 
and man, it may thence likewiſe naturally con- 
clude whatever is neceſſarily united either with 
the idea of God, or the 1dea of man: but, with 
regard to the third idea included in the dogma, 
which is the idea of the Anon of God with man in 
the ſame perſon, our mind, and our reaſon, are loſt 
therein; nor ſhould we ever employ them on 
ſuch an object, unleſs to ſhew, as hath been ob- 
ſerved, that this myſtery, which is naturally in- 
credible to the human mind, becomes very cre- 
dible by the authority of God, who revealed it, 
and by the authority of the church of Chriſt, 
which, by the miracles of its eſtabliſhment and 
propagation, teſtifies that God truly revealed it. 
This anſwer diſſipates the vain and ſubtle ar- 
guments of Socinians, and of all pretended free- 
thinkers. In vain will they ſay, that we admit 
doctrines, which, as they deſtroy the light of 
reaſon, ſhould be rejected by that very reaſon, as 
this was given to us by God for our guide and 
direction. In anſwer to the Socinians, as well 
as to Le Clerc, we ſay, that it is ridiculous in 
them to attempt to ſhew a contradiction in my- 
| ſteries, 
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ſteries, which we admit to be above the reach 
of our underſtanding and theirs; that what is 
above the powers of our reaſon, does not deſtroy 
reaſon; and, ſo far from having any right to 
reject a truth taught by God, on the pretence 
of not comprehending it, we are indiſpenſibly 
obliged to acknowledge that whatever an infinite 
being, ſuch as God, be in himſelf, and all that 
he can perform, infinitely ſurpaſs our higheſt 
conception: ſo that for any man to deny the 
truth of a fact, merely becauſe he does not con- 
ceive it, when it is ſupported by juſt teſtimonies 
that make it credible, is no leſs abſurd in him, 
than it would be impertinent in a man born 
blind to deny the exiſtence of colours and light, 
becauſe, with all the efforts of his mind, it is 
impoſſible for him to form any idea of thoſe 
things. This anſwer, I ſay, is incomparably bet- 
ter than to enter into any diſcuſſion with Soct- 
nians, in order to ſhew the poſſibility of the my- 
ſtery of the Incarnation ; for, in diſputes on ſuch 
ſublime articles, occaſion may be given to the 
enemies of the Chriſtian faith to make falſe and 
ſophiſtical replies, that cannot be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from ſuch as are true, and which thereby 
expoſe contentious perſons to the danger of be- 
ing ' perplexed with doubts and uncertainties, 


where they would have found nothing but a 
Ju- 
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judicious and plauſible motive for ſubjecting 
their weak and natural capacities to the infinite 
intelligence of God, ſuppoſing he has revealed 
certain truths, and to the authority of the apo- 
ſtles and church of Chriſt, which teaches us that 
God has actually revealed them. If a proper 
attention were paid to theſe Firſt Truths in the 
Science of Divinity, the ſtudy thereof, to all ap- 
pearance, would, by that means, become more 
imple and ſhort, and the advantages thence re- 


| fulting more ſolid and extenſive, 
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ARTICLE: 7. 


I. Page 1. HE care which Diſetics takes i in 
| " adviſing us to be on our guard 
againſt all prejudices in general, is one of the 
moſt effectual methods of leading men to the 
diſcovery of truth: and, in fact, from his time, 
men have learned to reaſon with more circum- 
ſpection, and in many 1 with 3 
ſucceſs. 1504 
II. Pag. 3. The attention which he dend 
with regard to the nature of the ſoul or mind, 
and that of bodies or matter, has more clearly 
and preciſely made known the difference between 
theſe two ſubſtances, which it is of the utmoſt 
N RTF to diſtinguiſh properly. a 
III. Pag. 5. It is a remark, ot bnly judicious; 


but of the maſt extenſive uſe, to have obſerved 


that 
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that we muſt not ſeek to define every thing, as 
the generality of philoſophers have endeavoured 
to do; nor at leaſt attempt to make a thing 
more clear by a definition; as things that ire 
very ſimple and obvious of themſelves, ſuch 
as ſentiment, are more clear than any definition 
that can be adduced. | . 

IV. Pag. 9. The reflection made by Des Cartes, 


on the ſuperiority of the being of God, is the 


baſis of natural religion. The intelligence of 


God, ſays he, is ſo tranſcendently ſuperior to 


all others, that we ſhould not make the leaſt 
difficulty of believing what he reveals to us of 
the myſteries of his nature and power; ſo that 
what he is in himſelf, and what he can perform, 
are not the leſs real, though they ſurpaſs all the 
powers of our comprehenſion and ideas. It is 
proper to remark that this obſervation of Des 
Cartes is common to him and all philoſophers, 
and even to thoſe who differ moſt from him, 
ſuch as Locke: this plainly ſhews the extrava- 
gant folly of ſome pretended free-thinkers, and 


really ſuperficial minds, who refuſe to believe the 


myſteries of religion, on the pretence of not com- 
prehending them, 

V. Pag. 7. Des Cartes has the honour of 
being the firſt in our times, who has inſiſted on 
this maxim, equally certain and plauſible ; that it 

| 1 
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is unreaſonable in finite capacities like ours to at= REMARKS. 
tempt to comprehend infinity, or reaſon about it, CE 

VI. Pag. 10. It is, ſays he, a wrong way of 
thinking, to give our aſſent, even to truth, when 
we do not clearly perceive it ; and when we only 
ſuppoſe that we ſee it, or have ſeen it, clearly, 
This is a maxim of the greateſt utility, to prevent 
our minds from being deceived by various ap- 
pearances of truth. 

Pag. 21, 22. Among a variety of cauſes, of 
our prejudices, he has pointed out the moſt con- 
tagious, and moſt important, which is, that we 
affix our ideas to words; and that afterwards, re- 
collecting rather words than ideas, we give our 
aſſent to words, which we do not underſtand, from 
a ſuppoſition that we have clearly underſtood 
them. This principle is perhaps the moſt ſolid 
and eſſential of all the philoſophy of Des Cartes, 
and it were to be wiſhed that he himſelf had never 
deviated from it in practice. 

VII. The principles and method of Des Cartes 
have been in general of very great utility, by ha- 
bituating us to analyſe words- and ideas with 
greater preciſion; for, by urging us to a cloſer 
inveſtigation of opinions propoſed, they have 
more ſecurely conducted us in the road to truth. 
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FEA TEC LE I | 

VIII. Par. 1. © In order to oppoſe every pre- 
te judice that is poſſible, we ſhall doubt whether 
« any thing ſenſible or imaginable exiſts, &c, 
« We ſhall alſo doubt of what we conſidered as 
&> moſt certain, ſuch as mathematical demon- 
ce ſtrations, &c.” 

Remark. We are perſuaded that Des Cartes 
did not mean to ſay any thing but what was ra- 
tional on this occaſion: but nothing can be, in 
fact, leſs rational than what he ſays; for, if we 
conceive the terms, can we ever doubt whether 
a triangle be different from a circle? What 
Des Cartes means here, and what has made ſo 
much noiſe, to no manner of purpoſe, is reduced 
to a ſenſible, but common maxim, which he ex- 
plains, pag. 23. Art. 25. and which is, that, in 
order to purſue an infallible method in philoſophy, we 
ſhould be extremely cautious not to give way to any opi- 
nion, not even to thoſe we have received, if, upon a 


ſecond examination, we ſhould not find the truth again 


confirmed. 


IX. Pag. 2. We know not whether God, 

* has not made us of fuch a nature as to be de- 
“ ceived in every thing.“ 

Remark. Notwithſtanding this pretended igno- 

rance, can we be deceived in thinking that we 

: | exiſt, 
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exiſt, and that two and two make four? Why 
then introduce a motive for doubting, where it 
is abſolutely impoſſible to doubt? Does this 
denote a clear idea of what is adv-nced ? 

Beſides, we are exhorted to doubt, at the very 
moment when it is ſuppoſed that we have not as 
yet a knowledge of any thing true; we therefore 
do not then know whether a God exiſts. In that 


caſe what God may, or may not, have performed, 


is no motive nor reaſon for doubting, as what we 
know not can be no motive with us. 


X. Pag. 3. Art. 8. © We ſee clearly that 
te neither figure nor extenſion belong to our 
te thought.” 

Remark. Des Cartes confounds here, ſeeing 
clearly that a thing is not, with not ſeeing that it is 


in any manner whatever. 


XI. Pag. 2. I think; therefore Texift. Vid No. 12. 
Des Cartes ſays that this is the firſt and moſt 
certain thing we know; prima & certiſſima cognitio; 
in which he has ſpoken with very lictle propriety 
or truth, if he pretended that the reflection 7 
think, is the firſt propoſition or thought we pay 
attention to, in order to make uſe of it as the 
principle of our reaſoning. Thouſands have drawn 
2 multiplicity of concluſions, without having 
ever, perhaps, had the propoſition, I think, actually 
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REMARKS. in their minds: it is not therefore the firſt prin- 
ciple; and, at moſt, it can only be ſaid to be 

one of the firſt principles. Beſides, why ſhould 

all our concluſions, or arguments, be deduced 

from one principle? If I admit with Des Cartes 

this firſt principle alone, I think; or, with the 

generality of philoſophers, this other ſingle firſt 

principle, It is impoſſible for a thing to be, and not 

to be; from which of the two ſhall I draw this 


conſequence, There exiſt, therefore, other beings be- 
fides me? or this, All men cannot conſpire to deceive 


me by an unanimous teſtimony ? There is then, in 
the human mind, no ſingle principle of reaſon- 3 
ing and knowledge, unleſs it be, perhaps, that f 
on which this whole Treatiſe has been founded ; { 
it is, that what is in the minds of all men is indu- I 
bitably true. * 
XII. Pag. 5. The greater the objeftive perfection v 
of our ideas, the more perfect alſo muſt be their cauſe, t 
This myſterious language, reduced to its juſt 
value, as far as I can ſee, means only what is 
commonly ſaid, that the cauſe is more perfect ec 
than the effect: but, if the Reader will peruſe T7 
the article I have written on the nature of what 7 
is perfef?, he will ſee that the common axiom 0 
itſelf ſtands greatly in need of explanation; for, 
8 in fine, fire is the cauſe of bread, as the bread Are 
thereby ceaſes to be dough, to become bread. I for 
ſhould be glad to know in what fire is more per- Ca 


fect 
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fect than bread. Vide the Chapter of "Ok 
N®. 267, &c. 


XIII. Pag. 5. © Though we do not compre- 
ce hend the ſupreme perfections of God, becauſe 
© it is the nature of infinity not to be compre- 
ce henſible by finite beings, ſuch as we are; ne- 
« vertheleſs we can conceive thoſe perfections 
te more clearly, and more diſtinctly, than any 
« corporeal things.” 

Remark. Des Cartes moſt aſſuredly did not 
teflect upon what he has here advanced. The 


immutability of God, and his free-will, are per- 


fections in God; and a triangle is a corporeal 
ſubſtance: Whom, however, ſhall he be able to 
perſuade, that we can more diſtinctly, and more 


clearly, comprehend the immutability and free- 


will of God, than we conceive the nature of a 
triangle ? 


XIV. Pag. 7. © We ſhall term indefinite, all 


© thoſe things in which we can perceive no end; 
“ ſuch as the diviſible particles of matter, or 
« the number of ſtars that God is capable of 
« creating.” 

Remark. With reſpe& to us, and to what we 
are capable of knowing, there was no reaſon 
for diſtinguiſhing infinite from indefinite. If Des 
Cartes pretends to conceive any thing different 
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in God when he ſtyles him infnite from sha he 
does wlien he terms him indefinite, lays things 
that he does not underſtand: tor, according to 
him, in the very ſame page 7, we comprehend = 
nothing of infinity; and we ſhould not attempt 
to ſpeak thereof, as we have no idea of it: he 
cannot therefore ſay, nor conceive, what iafinite 
is, with regard to indefinite. He ſeems again to 
have confounded two things on this occaſion ; 
firſt, our not being able to diſcover any limits 
in God; and, ſecondly, ſeeing that God is without 
limits. In order to ſee that God is without limits, 
it would be neceſſary to ſee the abſolute extent of 
the whole eſſence of Gad, which is infinite; a thing 
impoſſible to a finite capacity: but, to be inca- 
pable of diſcovering any limits in God, nothing 
is wanting but a finite mind like ours, that per- 
ceives an object of which the extent ſurpaſſes our 
underſtanding : but, let me repeat it again, this 
is nothing but the real indefinite of Des Cartes. 


XV. Pag. 9. © In order to judge, not only 
ce the underſtanding is neceſſary, but likewiſe the 
« will.” 

Remark, I know not whether Des Cartes 
rightly diſtinguiſhed the terms here ufed., It is 
a mere nominal queſtion : the will has no other 
ſhare in the judgement, but in freely permitting 
the underſtanding to conſider, or not conſider, 

two 
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two ideas: if the will does not permit, the un- 
derſtanding cannot judge, as it hath not preſent 
the two ideas between which it is neceſſary to 
judge; and, if the will permits, it then judges. 
To know whether this permiſſion of the will 
ſhould be called the judgement itſelf, is, J ſay, 
rather a nominal queſtion, and conſequently fri- 


- volous. 


XVI. Pag. 12. Des Cartes endeavours to eſta- 
bliſh a difference between a clear idea and a diſtinct 
idea, but without foundation, as hath been obſerved 
in another place. Every clear idea, being per- 
ceived in its whole extent, ſhews entirely what 
it is in itſelf, and that it is no other idea what - 
ever: it is in this laſt reſpect we call it a diſtinct 
idea. 


XVII. Pag. 12. Des Cartes, having ſaid 
that all that we cin perceive are either things, 
or qualities and properties of things, includes 
equally among things, ſubſtance, duration, or- 
der, and number. 

Remark, I do not conceive how he could have 
included any thing elſe in things bur ſubſtances, 
taking the word things as excluding modifica- 
tions or qualities of things. Take away all ſub- 
ſtances, what thing can remain in the world? 
Can there exiſt duration, order, or number, with- 
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out ſubſtance? Are duration, order, and num- 


ber, any other things but ſubſtances that con- 
tinue, are arranged, or numbered together ? 
Our author, therefore, appears to have been miſ- 
taken, in taking here, according to cuſtom, ar- 
bitrary ideas of things for things themſelves. 
Duration, order, and number, are nothing but 
ſubſtances under different points of view.—This 
he himſelf has expreſsly obſerved, page 15, by 
ſaying, that a thing, or ſubſtance, in not periſh- 
ing immediately after the firſt moment of its 
exiſtence, is duration; in its being ſo diſpoſed as 
to concur with another thing to the ſame end, 
it is order; in making up, with other things, 
certain unities, it is number. Our minds have 
the power of conſidering one of thoſe points, 
without paying any attention to the ſubſtance 
itſelf; and this is what is called abſtraction: but 
we muſt not therefore admit as many things as 
abſtractions, unleſs we would adopt an ideal 
world, and an imaginary philoſophy. 


XVIII. Page 13. We experience modifica- 
cc tions in us, that relate neither to the ſoul nor 
ce the body, but which reſult from the union of 
* the ſoul and body, ſuch as appetite, hunger 
ce and thirſt, &c.“ 

Remark, It is ſpeaking very improperly, and 
2a wrong diſtinction of ideas, to advance that 

A appe- 
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appetite belongs neither to the ſoul nor body. REMARKS. 


The word appetite (and others ſimilar in propor- 
tion) ſignifies two or three things: 1ſt, The mo- 
tion that is made in the body, aad by means of 
which the ſoul perceives the ſentiment of appe- 
tite : 2dly, It ſignifies the ſentiment itſelf per- 
ceived by the ſoul: 3dly, It means thoſe two 
things united together. In the firſt inſtance, ap- 
petite belongs very properly and ſolely to the 
body, and is a true modification of the body; 
in the ſecond caſe, appetite belongs yery pro- 
perly and ſolely to the ſoul, and is a real modi- 
fication of the ſoul; in the third inſtance, appe- 
tite equally appertains both to the body and 
ſoul, as the word then ſignifies two modifica- 
tions, one of the body, and the other of the 
ſoul, both mutually depending on each other, 


XIX. Pag. 13. When we acknowledge cer- 
© tain propoſitions, we do not conſider them as 
c modifications, but as eternal truths fixed in 
© our minds. : 

| Remark. What Des Cartes ſays here, that we 
conſider certain propoſitions as eternal truths, 
fixed in our minds, is greatly ſubject to illuſion 
for it leads us to believe, and has even perſuaded 
many to think, that we have in our minds cer- 
tain propoſitions or truths, which ſubſiſted there 
eternally, This is a mere chimera, which has 

G Ed been 
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been fully expoled by Locke, in his Eſay on the 


Human Underſtanding. 


XX. Pag. 15. © Theſe eternal truths are 
ce clearly perceived, but not by ſome perſons, 
ce owing perhaps to their prejudices, ” 

Remark. If ſome people do not perceive theſe 
notions, which Des Cartes has honoured with 
the name of eternal truth, and which are com- 
monly called axioms, we muſt not aſcribe it, 
in general, to their prejudice, but to their 
want of experience. Thus children, till a cer- 
tain age, have not theſe notions, though they 
may have a knowledge of many other things, 
becauſe they have not as yet had experience, of 
opportunities of obſerving that theſe notions 
were true. A child, for example, as ſoon as he 
begins to form any judgement, thinks, and knows 
very well, that ſuch a thing is that thing, and nat 
another thing ; but he does not as yet obſerve, 
that it is impoſſible a thing ſhould be and not be at 
the ſame time. The latter knowledge 1s derived 
only from experience and reflection, which in time 
make him ſenſible, that, whatever efforts he may 
exert, he never can be able to judge that the 
ſame thing is not what it is, i. e. that it is, and 
it is not ; yet it is not by any prejudice that he 
was e e from __ this er be- 
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fore, as he never was prepoſſeſſed with any gon- 
trary maxim or opinion. 


XXI. Pag. 14. The word ſulſtance cannot 
* be univocal with reſpect to God and creatures, 
< as no idea of * word can be common to God 
te and creatures. 

Remark. I make a pauſe at theſe words, only 
to wonder how any man of the capacity of Des 
Cartes ſhould for a moment occupy his mind 
with a reflection that depends entirely on a fim- 
ple equivocation. Thoſe who are verſed in the 
practice of the ſchools will not fail to ſmile on 
the occaſion, and no more is requiſite. 


XXII. Pag. 15. © Duration, order, and num- 
cc ber, are not different from ſubſtances ; but are 
« only the modes or aſpects under which we 
© conſider them.” 

Remark. This reflection is very juſt, and it 
is what I have advanced; but it does not agree 
with what Des Cartes has aſſerted pag. 12. where 


he equally includes among things, ſubſtance, du- 


ration, order, and number : he deſtroys on one ſide 
what he eſtabliſhes on the other. 


XXIII. Pag. 18. Art. 43. © Thought and 
« extenſion may be conſidered as conſtituting 


« the nature of the mind and body.” 


Re- 
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Remark. It is true, that, with reſpect to us, 
and the natural ſtate of things, there is no attri- 
bute by which we can more eſſentially diſcern 
the nature of the mind, than by thinking ; and 
that of the body, than by its being capable of exten- 
ion: but we muſt not forget that the nature and 
eſſence of things, according to our knowledge, 
are not preciſely what they are in themſelves 
(No. 469). Beſides, we neither are, nor can be, 
aſſured that the ſoul always thinks (NL. 422). 
It would be wrong therefore to aſſert, that the 
real and phyſical eſſence of the ſoul conſiſts in 
actually thinking. 


XXIV. Pag. 331. We know that the world 
* has no bounds.” 

Remark. It is true that we know not its 
bounds ; but it is falſe to ſay, we know that the 
world has no bounds : it would then be infinite; 
and God could not enlarge it. This appears a 


hazardous notion, according to the dogmas of 


divinity ; neither 1s it ſupported by any plauſible 
argument of philoſophy. What Des Cartes adds 
afterwards does not relate to the principles of 
human knowledge in general, but to the prin- 
ciples of natural philoſophy, which forms a ſepa- 
rate ſcience, 


XXV. 


pt 
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XXV. Pag. 2. of his Book of Meditations, printed 
at Amſterdam, in 1698. © The things we clearly 
te conceive, from the very circumſtance of our 
© conceiving them, are true.“ 

Remark. We have room here to lament that 
Des Cartes, by this propoſition, on which he 
founds the whole ſyſtem of his metaphyſics, has 
involved true metaphyſics in infinite perplexity, 
by confounding, as he hath done, what is true, 
or rather internal trutb, with external truth. This 
ſhews the illuſion of ſo many new philoſophers, 
who, whilſt they have been continually repeating 
truth and clearneſs in their writings, have fre- 
quently done nothing but obſcure clearneſs itſelf, 
and adulterate truth, 


XXVI. Med. 6. Pag. 36. © There is a real 
ce difference between the imagination, and pure 
ce intelligence, or underſtanding.” 

Remark, This difference is a chimera, or a 
nominal queſtion ; but the example adduced by 


Des Cartes, and after him by the Author of the 


Art of Thinking, is manifeſtly wrong : it is as 
follows—When I figure to myſelf a triangle, 
which I conſider as preſent, it is by the help of 
imagination ; but when I think of a figure of a 
thouſand angles, it is by pure intelligence or 
underſtanding, as I cannot repreſent it to my- 


ſelf as preſent; neither, in repreſenting it to my- 


ſelf; 
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elf, ſhall I be able to diſtinguiſn it from a figure 
of nine hundred and ninety nine angles. I ſay 
that it anſwers no purpoſe to ſeek, in this exam- 
ple, any difference between the i imagination and 
paderſtanding; for, 1ſt, It would thence follow, 
that the imagination were more perfect than the 
underſtanding, as the one gives an idea more 
clear, more lively, and more preſent than the 
other ; and this would be to deſtroy the general 


idea, and the very idea perhaps that Des Cartes 


himſelf intended to eſtabliſh, with regard to pure 
intelligence. 2dly, It is diſtinguiſhing imagina- 
tion from underſtanding to no purpoſe ; for, in 
order to explain in what manner, and why we 
have a clearer idea of a triangle than of a figure 
of a thouſand angles, it is ſufficient to ſay, that 
we have not an idea ſo juſt, ſo exact and pre- 
Ciſe, of a figure of a thouſand angles as of the 
figure of a ſimple triangle, becauſe the former, 
being much more complicated, does not appear 
ſo diſtinctly either to our eyes, or to our minds; 
whereas a triangle, being a very ſimple figure, 
appears to both without difficulty or confuſion : 
but it by no means follows, that the triangle is 
preſent to the mind rather by the imagination 
than the underſtanding, nor a figure of a thou- 
ſand angles by the underſtanding rather than the 
imagination. 


On 
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On the Metaphyſics of Locks, in his work called 
Ax ESSAY ON| HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. | 


Printed at Amfterdam, in 1700. 


ARTTCT EE 
R. LOCKE is the firſt of the moderns who 


rations of the human mind immediately from 
Nature, without ſuffering himſelf. to be biaſſed 
by opinions that are ſupported rather by ſyſtems 
than real evidence: his philoſophy therefore, 


compared to that of Des Cartes and Malbranche, 


appears as much ſuperior to either, as hiſtory is 
to romance, 

IT. He generally examines every ſubje& by 
the only method of reaſoning with ſolidity; that 
is, by beginning with the moſt ſimple, moſt di- 


ſtin&, and maſt univerſally received ideas, that 


he may afterwards thence gradually deduce thoſe 
lights which clear up important truths for. the 
uſe and improvement of ſcience. 

IV. He has cloſely inveſtigated and laid open 
the fallacy of various principles of Des Cartes, 
and other philoſophers of our days, analyſing: in 


a preciſe and plauſible manner the ideas which 
led 


has endeavoured to inveſtigate. the ope- 
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led them into error, and diſtinguiſhing particu- 
larly the ideas of ſolidity or impenetrability from 
thoſe of exten/ion or ſpace. 

V. Thus he very diſtinctly explains, pag. 121, 
the manner of our conceiving, by abſtraction, the 
motion of a body from one place to another, 
without there being any neceſlity therefore for 
our thinking of other bodies that may occupy the 
place quitted by the firſt. The. idea of the place ſo 
quitted is the abſolute idea of ſpace, and not the 
idea of ſolidity, as the latter expreſsly includes 
the idea of reſſtance. Granting even that ſpace 
cannot really be without ſolidity, as colour can- 
not exiſt without extenſion, it does not therefore 
follow that the idea of ſpace, or the idea of colour, 
are the idea of extenſion. | 

VI. Pag. 666. This philoſopher has made an 
ingenious diſtinction between the idea of wit and 
the idea of judgement he obſerves, that wit con- 
ſiſts in forming pleaſing images, by quickly col- 


lecting ideas that have ſome ſimilarity or relation; 


judgement, on the contrary, he ſays, conſiſts in 
diſcerning the moſt minute difference to be found 
in ideas that have the neareſt reſemblance: fo 
that, according to this, a perſon may poſſeſs a 
great ſhare of wit, and at the ſame time have but 
little judgement. | 

VII. Pag. 183. His reflections on the notion 


of place are juſt and clear. Place, according to 
him, 
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kim, is nothing but the relation as to diſtance 
between one body and ſome other, which we ſup- 
Poſe fixed at the time: thus, according to the 


relation to different bodies, a thing is ſaid to 
change or not change its place. The men, for 


example, that are ranged on a cheſs-board, are 
faid to remain in the ſame place, although the 
cheſs-board be moved from one place to another ; 
the reaſon is, becauſe the men are then conſidered 
with regard to the cheſs-board, and in that reſpe& 
they remain in the ſame diſtance; but, if they 
be conſidered with regard to the chamber or 
room whence they are moved, they are no longer 
in the ſame relation of diſtance as to the room, 
and conſequently not in the ſame place. Ir is 
the ſame thing with regard to a man in a boat 
or coach in progreſſive motion; for, with reſpect 
to the boat or coach, he may remain in the ſame 
ſituation, and yet be continually changing place, 
with regard to the different countries through 
which the boat or coach proceeds. In this ſenſe 
the univerſe in general has no place, as it cannot 


be conſidered with reſpect to diſtance from any | 


other body, there being no exiſtence of any other 
body. 

VIII. Pag. 198. We rarely meet with any thing 
more judicious and more uſeful than what the 
author obſerves reſpecting fmple ideas: it is, that 
men, in this particular, do not differ much as to 

ſentiment, 
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REMARKS. ſentiment, but that they differ in the words adopted 


by each ſect, and to which they are ſeverally at- 
tached ; which produces a contuſion in diſcourſe, 
and afterwards in thought. 

- IX. The author diſcoyers on all occaſions 4 
love of truth; which inclines his readers to like 
the road he purſues for attaining it; he appears 
always ready to relinquiſh his own opinion, when- 
ever he is made acquainted with others of greatet 
certainty. 


F 

The author or the tranſlator have not ſufficient- 
ly explained certain thoughts; which has given 
room to imagine, that either the one or the other, 
or both, did not fully underſtand what they were 
about in ſome places, and n. in pages 52, 
150, 712, &c. 

XI. The author ſeems to make too Genuend 
repetitions, although this be not always a defect, 
In abſtracted ſubjects, which are not at firſt readily 
conceived by the mind ; nevertheleſs, when they 
are repeated, they ſhould, if poſſible, be ſhewn in 
a new light; which is not always the caſe with 
Locke. 

XII. Pag. 1. Whatever is, is.” © This pro- 
* poſition,“ ſays the author, is not univertally 
received, as it does not enter the minds of 
&« children.” 


Remark. 
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Remark. Is not this an equivocation ? a 


ſoon as we are capable of reflection, do we n 


conſider a thing to be that thing, and not another 
thing? We do not always fefle& upon this idea; 


but it takes place in all our judgements, without 
our reflecting upon it. The author therefore, 


on this occaſion, ſeems to have confounded the 


reflective with the immediate thought: it is 
however certain, that even children themſelves, 
more or leſs expreſsly, give their aſſent to this 
propoſition, Such a thing is that thing : and we 
never can make one of them deny, or doubt in- 
wardly, his foot to be his foot, or his hand to be 
his hand, 


XIII. Pag. 14. © It is falfe, to ſay that the uſe 
« of reaſon difcovers innate principles.“ 


Remark. Is not this another equivocation 


on the words reaſon and innate principle? The 
author, in fact, is pleaſed, on this occaſion, to 
call only /e of reaſon the faculty of deducing con- 
ſequences; but, according to the opinion of others, 
that faculty is termed reaſoning, or argumentation ; 
whereas the faculty of r:aſex is, to diſcern. what 
common ſenſe dictates to mankind, independently 
of the conſequences they may thence deduce. 
With reſpect to the words ianate principle; ii the 
author thereby means a thought of the mind con- 
tinually perceived by the ſoul, it is ridiculous 
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to admit innate principles, as experience tells us 
that the ſame thought or knowledge is not always 
preſent to our minds ſo as to be perceptible : but 
if he calls innate principle, what I have denomi- 
nated firſt truths, it is a folly not to acknowledge 
ſuch. This has been obſerved (No. 41.) 


XIV. Pag. 38, and the following. The author 
aſks, Where is that practical truth which is univerſally 


received, witheut any difficulty or objeftion ? 


Remark. This is one, I think : Do nething that 
is culpable in the eyes of the major part of mankind in 
all ages and all countries of the world. Locke there- 
fore advances an erroneous maxim, when he ſays 
that all men do not conſider the duties of fide- 
lity and juſtice as practical principles: all men, 
it 1s true, do not agree that. certain articles be- 
long to fidelity and juſtice ; but all, excepting 
perhaps a few who are a ſort of monſters in ſo- 
ciety, lay it down as a principle, that we muſt be 
faithful and equitable. And there are general 
points, which all agree to belong to fidelity and 
Juſtice: for example, that we are obliged, when in 
aur power, to reſtore money, or any other depofit we 
have voluntarily taken charge of; or, that we ſhould 
not refuſe the wages promiſed to a man who has ſerved 
us without giving us any cauſe of diſſatisfaction This 
Locke muſt allow, which he ſeems to do, pag. 86. 
where he ſays, there are certain truths reſulting from 


ſome 
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ſome particular ideas, which occur, as it were ſponta- 


ideas together in order to form propoſitions from them. 
He ought not therefore to have advanced a pro- 
poſition of ſuch a dangerous tendency as this: 
Where ts that practical truth which is univerſally re- 
ceived without any difficulty * Theſe maxims, ſays 
Locke, pag. 42, are received becauſe they are uſe- 
ful; but it is from the very circumſtance of their 
utility being naturally felt, that they are univer- 
ſally received without difficulty. The examples 
related by the author, pag. 44, of ſeveral enormi- 
ties perpetrated without any remorſe, are not 
well authenticated; and, although they had been 
fully proved, it would only prove that among 
mankind there are ſome very bad, which is 
evident. 


XV. Pag. 147. © Perception is the moſt ſim- 
ce ple * we receive by the method of feflec- 
c tion.“ 

Remark. Perception carries its idea with itſelf, 
independently of reflection; or rather it is itſelf 
an idea, that is called perception, inaſmuch as the 
mind perceives it by what is done before reflec- 
tion, the latter being nothing at bottom but a 


ſecond perception, which occurs on account of a 


firſt perception. The direct idea of perception 
therefore does not ariſe from reflection, but only 
D d 2 the 
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the refleZive idea of perception, which is preceded 
by the direct perception. 


XVI. Pag. 200. © The idea of duration pro- 
te ceeds from the reflection we make on the ſuc- 
ce ceſſion of our ideas.” 

Remark. This argument of Locke does not 
appear to be very ſolid. Ven we ſleep, ſays he, 
and have no ſucceſſion of ideas, we no longer have any 
idea of duration: the idea of duration therefore pro- 
ceeds from the ſucceſſion of our ideas. A man who 
awakes after a profound ſleep, has no idea of du- 
ration in that time. | 

The author apparently means, that after ſleep 
we have no idea of the time which paſſed during 
the ſleep. Now time is the meaſure of duration, 
and not duration itſelf ; the meaſure of the thing, 
and the thing meaſured, being widely different : 
and, in fact, the man in queſtion, without know- 
ing how long he exiſted during his ſleep, knows 
nevertheleſs that he did exiſt ; and he has a very 
clear idea of it, as he 1s ſenſible that his exiſtence 


had not been interrupted. (See the Number of Time 


and Duration. ) 


XVII. Pag. 204. © Our thoughts ſucceed one 


. © another with a determinate degree of celerity ; 


cc ſo that, if the motion be made with more velo- 
te city, the ſucceſſion of theſe motions is not per- 


c ceptible to our minds. Thus, a cannon-ball 
| cc ſuc- 
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* ſucceſſively paſſing through the two oppoſite 
ce walls of an apartment, does not ſuffer our 
* minds to perceive that · ſucceſſion; becauſe it 
* 1s more rapidly effected than the ſucceſſion of 
* our thoughts: on the contrary, if the ſucceſſion 
ce be too ſlowly performed, as in the hand of a 
* clock, we can as little perceive it, becauſe the 
e ſucceſſive motion of the hand is ſlower than 
« the ſucceſſion of our thoughts.” 

Remark. Theſe reflections are ingenious ; but, 
if I be not miſtaken, they have very little ſolidity, 
The true and ſimple reaſon why we do not per- 
ceive and diſcern motions that are too rapid or 
too ſlow is, that the capacity of our ſenſes is pro- 
portioned to a certain meaſure of velocity in mo- 
tion, as 1t is to a certain degree of diſtance in ex- 
tenſion: our ſenſes therefore fail to diſtinguiſh 
a too rapid or too ſlow motion, as they fail to diſ- 
cern objects too remote or too near. 


XVIII. Pag. 278. © Liberty does not belong 


* to will or deſire ; but only to the power of 


te thinking or Hot thinking, and of moving or 
not moving.” 

Remark. Why ſhould nat freedom or liberty 
belong likewiſe to the power of willing or reject- 
ing? The power j moving or not moving is, 
as it were, no more than an external liberty, and 
whoſe exerciſe is ſomething external, as the capa- 
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city of quitting a place or not: but there is an 
exerciſe of liberty purely interior; for example, 
in an event that happeng by order of providence, 
it is in the power of the will to acquieſce therein, 
or not, to conform to, or oppoſe it. This is an 
exerciſe of liberty purely internal, which Locke 
ſeems not to know, and which ſhould be known. 


XIX. Pag. 282. The author likewiſe perplexes 
himſelf by attempting to prove, that tbe will ſbould 
not be termed free, becauſe, according to the man- 
ner of conceiving, will is one power, and liberty 
another ; ſo that both are but one modification, 
and the modification falls only on one agent, and 
not on another modification. All this, I ſay, 


contains no more than nominal queſtions : it is 


true, that eyery modification is the modification 
of a being or agent : but this does not prevent a 
modification from being the ſame as another mo- 
dification ; that is, from being a particular cir- 
cumſtance of that modification: for example, 


motion is the modification of a ball, and its di- 


rection towards the eaſt or weſt is a modification 
of the motion of the ball. It is therefore uſeleſs 
to enquire whether it is the will that ſhould be 
called free, provided that we know that it is the 
man who wills, and is free. And inaſmuch as he 
wills ſimply, it is a ſimple modification; but his 
freely willing or deſiring is a modification modified: 

when 
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when he freely wills or deſires, ſo that what he 
wills may be executed by an external motion, it 
is a modification modified by a ſecond modifica- 
tion, which is again modified by a third modifica- 
tion, 


XX. Pag. 294. © It is not the greateſt advan- 
te tage or good that determines the action of the 
« will, but ſome actual uneaſineſs that is moſt 
« preſſing.” 

Remark, This uneaſineſs leaves to the will 
the power of either acting, or not acting, or it 
does not leave it ſuch power: if it does leave it 
that power, it does not determine the will, as 
Locke pretends: if it does not leave it that 
power, free-will is deſtroyed by the uneaſineſs. 
This part is full of perplexing difficulties, in which 
we can diſcern nothing but errors and dangers. 


XXI. Pag. 366. © Minds are capable of mo- 
ce tion; and the ſoul changes its place when the 
ce body moves from one place to another, as the 
ce ſoul cannot act where it is not. | 

Remark, This is another verbal difficulty. If 
the author means, by motion, a modification ſimilar 
to that we call motion in bodies, it is by no 
means true that the ſoul is capable of motion, as 
a ſpiritual being is not capable- of a corporeal 
modification : if he implies, by motion, either the 
thought or will of man, or the motion which hap- 
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pens in the body through the thought and will of 
the ſoul, in that ſenſe the ſoul is capable of mo 
tion, To know whether it changes its place, 1s 
another nominal queſtion : it is certain that the 
ſoul docs not act, but where the body 1s, to which 
it is united: if people mean to call place, or 
change of place, the place where it makes an im- 
preſſion on the body, and to which the body 1s 
moved, the ſoul has a place. va | 


XXII. Pag. 396. What the author ſays relative 
to identity, appears very ſtrange: for example, that 
a man who ſhould totally loſe his memory would no longer 
be the ſame perſon, but that he would nevertheleſs be 
the ſame man, The identity of the man, according 
to him, conſiſts only in a ſimple ſucceſſion of 
parts vitally united to the ſame organiſed body, 
This is ſaying that the man is the ſame, in the 
very part which makes him no longer the fame; 
for whoſoever ſays ſucceſſion, expreſſes a change 
or ceſſation of identity; or, to ſpeak more clearly, 
and without any circumlocution, it is ſaying that 
the man being capable only of analogical iden- 
tity, what cannot properly be termed identity, is 
nothing but what is corporeal. Beſides, the au- 
thor, in fact, ſays, ts the ſame body, What can 
be his meaning, I really know not. The body 
is nothing elſe, really and ſubſtantially, but parts 
that ſucceed one another: to ſay therefore that 

thoſe 
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thofe parts are united to the ſame body, is ſay- 
ing that the ſame body 1s united with the ſame 
body, or with itſelf. In fine, to ſay that thoſe 
parts are united vitally to the ſame organiſed 
body, is a third difficulty, as perplexing as 
the two firſt ; for what is it 40 be united vitally to 
. the ſame body? ls it not as difficult to unravel, as 
identity itſelf? According to this, a man who 
has loſt all remembrance of what he had done 
while he was intoxicated with liquor, is no longer 
the ſame perſon he was when intoxicated ; and 
if he ſhould be puniſhed for what he had done 
in that ſituation, it is, our author ſays, becauſe 
the laws cannot abſolutely diſtinguiſh at what 
preciſe time he ceaſed to be the ſame perſon. By 
this rule, there is not a man in the world that 
is the ſame perſon he was in the womb of his 
mother, I cannot imagine how ſo great a man 
as Locke could have been capable of uttering 


ſuch deſpicable trifles, the bare repetition of 
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which is an ample refutation : he ſeems himſelf 


to treat them as extravagant notions ; and, with 


equal truth, he might call them pernicious opi- 
nions, with reſpect to all ſound principles of re- 
ligion, morality, and common ſenſe. 


XXIII. Pag. 442. © The cauſe of the ob- 
« ſcurity of our ideas ariſes from the imperfection 
& of our organs, or, &c.“ 
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Remark, Locke ſeems, on this occaſion, to 
* contradict himſelf, as he obſerves, towards the 
latter end of the ſame page, that an idea 7s not 
confuſed, but with reſpect to words; then it is 
not confuſed i in itſelf, nor is its confuſion” pro- 
duced by the organs. The fact is, he perceived 
that what had been generally ſaid with regard to 
the obſcurity and confuſion of ideas, was very 
confuſed, and very obſcure; and therefore endea- 
voured to elucidate the ſubject, but without 
ſucceſs, I am apt to think, he fain would have 
ſaid what has been taken notice of by me on 
another occaſion : as he hath obſerved (page 446) 
that the confuſion of an idea always relates to two 
ideas, he might have added, wo ideas with regard 
to which a tacit judgement occurs; for, without this 
tacit. judgement, one idea, or two ideas, being 
always clearly preſent to the mind of themſelves, 
would never produce any confuſion therein. 


XXIV. Pag. 458. © All our ſimple ideas are 
« complete, becauſe they cannot but he con- 
e formable to the powers God has placed in men 
tt to produce ſuch ſenſation in us. 

Remark. Either the author, on this occaſion, 
conſiders the idea ſuch as it is, in itſelf, in our 
minds, or elſe with reſpect to external objects: 
every idea in itſelf is complete, as being per- 


fectly in our minds what it actually is there; 
but, 
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but, with regard to external objects, the moſt 
accurate ideas are never complete, becauſe they 
never repreſent to us, with perfect preciſion, all 
the particulars of an object diſtinct from us. 
(Ne, 201, and 212.) 


XXV. Pag. 484, and the following. The au- 

ce thor ſpeaks of the extravagant combination of 
ce certain ideas, or of the bad effects which it 
«« produces,” 
Remark. Amongſt the ingenious and juſt ob- 
ſervations he has made on this occaſion, he has 
omitted two obſervations which I think are eſ- 
ſential. The firſt is, that this combination of 
ideas would produce no injurious effect, if it did 
not form a tacit judgement, Secondly, this aſſo- 
ciation of ideas is never defective, unleſs with 
regard to an object exiſting diſtinct from our 
minds, which is not, in itſelf, ſuch as our minds 
repreſent it; and this would produce no bad con- 
ſequence, if no judgement intervened. 


XXVII. Pag. 318. A figure terminating a 
« ſpace by three lines is the eſſence of a triangle 
< both real and nominal.“ 

Remark. Locke had not yet diveſted himſelf 
of general prejudice on this occaſion, nor was 
he ſufficiently attentive to preſerve conſiſtency 
in his ideas, He had previouſly aſſerted, that no- 

minal 
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REMARKS. minal eſſence is an abſtraction of the mind affixed 
to a name: he declared in another place, that no- 
thing really ſubſiſis but in a particular manner; that 
is, excluded from a ſtate of abſtraction, (pag. 516, 

517, and elſewhere.) There is therefore no eſ- 
ſence that is, at the ſame time, both nominal and 
real; for real effence is the ſtate of the thing 
excluded from abſtraction, and nominal eſſence, 
the ſtate of the thing taken abſtractedly: and 
indeed nominal, ideal, or abſtracted eſſence, may 

de applied to many particular beings ; whereas 
real eſſence is only applicable to one particular 
being, as real eſſence includes the different qua- 
lities peculiar to each thing, of which it is the 
eſſence. 8 


XXVII. Pag. 330. We can take nothing 
* from the idea of white, and the idea of red, 
cc ſo as to make them concur in any common 
te reſemblance ; whereas the ideas of man and 
cc brute concur in the idea of animal,” 

Remark. The idea of colour is no leſs com- 
mon, and 1s as properly applicable both to white 
and red, as the idea of animal is both to man and 
brute. We cannot therefore diſcover what the 
author meant on this occaſion, 


Pag. 617. The precepts of the law of Na- 
| ce ture 
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te ture are clear, and have been rarely contro- REMARKS. 


© verted.“ 

Remark. This is very true, if it be underſtood 
of the precepts preſcribed by the firſt principles 
of the law of Nature : but it does not fully 
correſpond with what the author has ſaid (page 
38), when he aſked, Mbere is that practical virtue 
' which is generally received ? 


XXVIII. Pag. 642. *© The whole art of Rhe- 
© toric, from the frequent uſe of figurative ex- 
5 prellions, ſerves only to inſinuate falſe ideas. 
Mankind in general ſhew little attention to 
ce the advancement of truth, in appropriating 
© the moſt flntrering rewards of literature to ſuch 
ce ſeductive arts.” 

Remark. The invective here thrown out is 
not perhaps unjuſt, but it appears exaggerated. 
Eloquence makes uſe of figurative words and 
ſentences, in order to inſinuate the ideas it would 
impreſs, in a more forcible and ſtriking manner, 
which is an advantage: it is an abuſe of elo- 
quence to uſe it for the purpoſe of inſinuating falſe 
ideas; but the improper uſe made of an art by 
individuals does not leſſen its value. Orators are 
juſtly rewarded, becauſe it is preſumęd that they 
ſpeak on the ſide of truth, and that nothing is 
more eſtimable than the capacity of diſplaying 


truth in all its beauty. Many philoſophers are 
held 


REMARKS. 
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held in little eſteem for want of that talent : 
truth is as it were buried in their minds, and 
they are incapable of bringing it to light. 


XXIX. Pag. 666. „The congruity or in- 
* congruity of our ideas conſiſts, 1ſt, In their 
identity; 2dly, In their relation; zdly, In. 
ce their connexion; 4thly, In their real co- exiſt- 
r 

Remark. If Locke had entirely analyſed his 
ſubject, I believe he would have found that 
every relation is at bottom a ſpecific identity of 
ideas ; and, in taking away that identity, we 
take away all relation. The author moreover 
ſeems on ſome occaſions to confound the ſimple 
connexion of ideas wich their real co-exiſtence. 


(pag. 667, pag. 69, and pag. 691, 9, and 10.) 


XXX. Pag. 683. © Our knowledge is not 
« always clear, though our ideas are.” 

Remark. This part of Locke is not explained, 
although it is worthy of inveſtigation : the fault 
may perhaps be owing to the Tranſlator. The 
Author, as far as 1 can conjecture, means, that 
with clear ideas of an object, we have not how- 
ever a knowledge of its real exiſtence diſtinct 
from our minds, which is true; but it is not 
true, that the knowledge may not be clear when 

| the 
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the ideas which make it the ſubject of them are 
themſelves clear. 


XXXI. Pag. 710, and 712. We cannot 
c find the connexion between the ideas we have.” 

Remark. The author ſeems to confound the 
conformity between one idea and another, and 


the conformity between an idea and an object 
diſtin from us. 


XXXII. Pag. 720. © Exiſtence is not re- 
« quired for real knowledge: thus mathemati- 
« cal truths ſubſiſt independently of the exiſtence 
« of things.” 

Remark, If Locke ſpeaks conſequentially in 
admitting a real knowledge, and a knowledge 
that is not real, he ſhould have adduced a clcar 
diſtinction between both: this he has not done. 
For my own part, I call real or external know- 
ledge, the congruity of our idea with the exiſt- 
ence of things ſubſiſting diſtin& from us; and 
ideal or internal knowledge, the congruity between 
one idea and another, independently of the ex- 
iſtence of things: this is intelligible, and diſtin- 
guiſhes what our author and many others have. 
generally confounded. He admits however, for 
a real truth, a conformity of our ideas with things; 
but what things? As he ſuppoſes them indepen- 


dent 


RFMA NES. 
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dent of exiſtence, they can be no other than 


Pag. 836. © In the teſtimonies "Ip! 
known.“ (See Ne. 177. and the next.) 


- 


On the Metaphyfics of Mal BRANCHE, in bis Ex- 
QUIRY INTo TRUTH. Printed at Paris, in 
1712, | 


ARTIC EE I. 


HE reputation of this writer, in tfe philo- 
ſophical world, is ſo well known, that it 
ſeems unneceſſary to point- out in what he has 
been moſt conſpicuous among philoſophers... At 
firſt he was no more than a mere Carteſian ; but 
he threw ſuch a brilliant profuſion of light round 
the doctrine of Des Cartes, that it was more 
univerſally ſpread by the lively flights of ima- 
gination and elegant diction of the diſciple, 
than by all the arguments and various invented 
ſyſtems of the maſter. . 
Father Malbranche did not confine himſelf 
ſimply to the opinions of Des Cartes ; while he 


did more than ample juſtice to their merit, he, 


with 
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With equal ſucceſs, diffuſed his own particular 
notions. 

The greateſt merit of Malbranche conſiſted 
in his addreſs in deducing from an opinion every 
conſequence, either intereſting or ſpecious, that 
imagination could poſſibly ſuggeſt, and in giving 
a profile view of the principles, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that, on the ſide he leaves them open, it is 
impoſſible not to admit their propriety, at leaſt 
ſo long as we keep our eyes fixed on that ſide 
only. We follow him with pleaſure in the im- 
menſe courſe of his ideas, which entertain and 
flatter curioſity, whilſt they enliven and faſcinate 


ſtill more powerfully the mind of whoever is ſa- 


tisfied with contemplating objects, on that ſide 
alone on which they are diſplayed by Mal- 
branche. 

Thoſe who do not admit the ideas of this phi- 
loſopher, will have it, that, to eſcape their con- 
tagious influence at once, we have only to ſtop 
him at ſetting out, and oppoſe the firſt propoſi- 
tion he advances; that this is the ſafeſt and 
ſnorteſt method of refuting him, and of diſco- 
vering clearly what we are to judge of his prin- 
ciples: they are chiefly confined to five or ſix, 
againſt which we muſt carefully be on our guard; 
for, if we once allow them, we ſhall be un- 
der the neceſſity of following him much fur- 
ther than we deſigned. 

1 The 


REMAk ks. 
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The method he takes to inſinuate his princiz 
ples, is in reality calculated to deceive only thoſe 
who are willing to be deceived. He fully diſ- 
plays the objections to which the opinion he re- 
futes· is liable; and whilſt he endeavours to in- 
ſpire us with contempt for it, he artfully exhibits 
his own. in the moſt ſpecious point of view ; 
then, without further ceremony, he ſuppoſes it 
inconteſtable on all future occaſions, never con- 
ſidering, nor pretending to conſider, any objec- 
tions that may, or ſhould be made to it. In ex- 
amining the ſubjects to which my plan naturally 
led me, as I have mentioned them more than 
once, it will be ſufficient here to ſet down the 
moſt general principles of Malbranche, in order 
to refer the Reader to thoſe parts of my work, 
wherein I have endeavoured to explain them. 
The following, in particular, are ſome of thoſe. 


principles. 


I. Vol I. Book J. Chap. X. The nature of 
te the ſoul conſiſts in actual thought.“ 
- Obſervation, I have ſhewn, in Part III. Chap. 
VI. the little proof we have that the ſoul always 
thinks. 


II. Book III. Part II. Chap. I. © He defines, 
ideas, the immediate objects of the mind, 


« which repreſent things to it in ſo clear a man- 
© ner, 
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ze ner, that we can diſcover at one view whether 
ce ſuch particular modifications belong to them.“ 
Obſerv. I have related in a conciſe manner 
(Part III. Chap. VIII.) what can be ſaid intel- 
ligible with reſpe& to ideas; and in another 
work (Principles of Reaſon) I have explained what 


we are to underſtand by the object of an idea. 


Malbranche and his diſciples were deceived by 


confounding the ſimple internal object of their 
ideas with the external object, as they are pleaſed 


to repreſent it, and which is by no means, in 
itſelf, what our ideas repreſent it; becauſe we 
are unacquainted with the internal nature of 


things. 


III. Vol. I. Book III. Chap. II. © Ideas are be- 
te ings more real than all that we ſee in the uni- 
ce verſe.” 

Ob ſerv. Ideas certainly have no more than an 
ideal reality; and thoſe who do not immediately 


perceive what reaſon ſhould judge of ſuch reali- 


ties, will not be convinced by all the reaſoning 
in the world. The argument on which Mal- 


branche founds his opinion is curious: Ideas, 


ſays he, are intelligible; they are not therefore 
non-entities, and conſequently they are real be- 
ings. In like manner I may ſay, that motion, 
mobility, roundneſs, and every other modifica- 
tion imaginable, whether of minds or of bodies, 

Ee 2 are 
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are intelligible, and therefore that roundneſs is 
a real being. 


IV. Vol. J. Book III. Part II. Chap. N. © Our 

| ce minds have an infinite number of ideas.” 

| Objerv. What does experience ſay? If our 
minds had an infinity of ideas, they would know 
an infinite number of objects. For my own part, 

| I cannot ſay I find myſelf poſſeſſed of this happy 

extent of infinite knowledge. Were we even to 

conſider chimerical ideas as true knowledge, their 

number would {till be limited, and not infinite. 


V. Pol. J. Book III. p. 2, 6, 7. We cannot 
re have a knowledge of the nature, eſſence, and 
ce modifications of a thing, but by a clear idea 

— of the thing itſelf.” | 
Obſerv. The Reader will find, in Chap. IL 
III. IV. and V. of the Second Part of this work, 
every neceſſary information for forming preciſe 
and proper ideas with regard to the eſſence of 
things: but if he wiſhes to avoid the trouble 
of ſecking a refutation of Malbranche any where 
elſe but from himſelf, he need but conſider that 
part of his Enquiry into Truth, (Vol. II. Eclair- 
ciſſement II.) where he ſays, that we have no clear 


— 09 meas — — 


idea either of the nature or the modifications of our 

ſouls. If he has no ſuch idea, how has he then 

declared, according to our firſt obſervation, that 
the 
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the nature of the foul conſiſts in its actual thought ? The 
contradiction is ſo glaring and obvious, that one 
muſt be either blind, or an enthuſiaſtic follower 
of Malbranche, not to be ſtruck with it. 


VI. Vol. II. Book VT. Chap. I. Second cauſes 
ce are 1nefficacious : it is a contradiction, to fay 
e that God gives them any power, or conſtitutes, 
* them cauſes of any phyſical reality.“ 

Obſerv. In Chap. XVII. and XVIII. of the Se- 
cond Part of this treatiſe, in ſpeaking of the ideas 
of acting and action, I have explained the queſtion 
of occaſional cauſes, in a manner which ſhews 
plainly that men have talked of acting and action 
without ever having any preciſe idea of either; and 
therefore the opinion of Malbranche concerns a 
firſt truth, where his proofs exactly form the ſtate 
of the queſtion; but by attacking him with his 
own words, he may be ſtill more forcibly refuted. 
How, in fact, can he aſſert that a ſecond cauſe, 
ſuch as the human ſoul, has not the power of. 
producing an act, if he acknowledges, on the 
other hand, that he has 0 idea of the nature or modi- 
fications of the foul? When he has learned to be 
conliſtent, we ſhall examine his ideas with cloſer 
attention. | 


VII. Ye. I. Boot III. Chap. H. © The human 
ce mind has a very diſtin idea of infinity.” 
Ee 3 Obſerv. 
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Obſerv. The equivocation that Nas puzzled 


ſo many on the ſubject of infinity, is clearly ex- 


plained in Chap. XII. of the ſecond part of mm 
treatiſe. 


VIII. Vol. I. Book III. Part II. © We ſee all 


ce things in God”. 


Obſerv. The many difficulties that have been 
ſtarted about this opinion, and the conſequences 
thence deduced, are known to every body; but it 


appears to me, that the moſt natural reflection to 
be formed of the matter is, that we are as much 


perplexed to conceive in what manner we ſee 
God, and the things in God, as to comprehend 
how we ſee and know all other objects. Expe- 


rience convinces of the fact; and the manner is 


incomprehenſible, 


IX. Vol. I. Book III. Part I. © Matter conſiſts 
© in extenſion.” 

Obſerv. This point has been diſcuſſed in Chap- 
ter I. of the Fourth Part of this treatiſe, 

Theſe difficulties, and others of a ſimilar na- 
ture, are fully explained in a work that has for 
title, Refutation of a Metaphyfical Treatiſe : it 1s 
printed in three volumes, by the Widow Maziere. 


On 
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On the Metaphyſical Work of Lx CIxR0. 


HIS work may be known by the remarks 
made in different parts of my treatiſe. 
Le Clerc only copied the thoughts of Locke, at 
leaſt in the greater part of his work. His deſign 
was laudable, in giving a compendium of a volu- 
minous treatiſe, which contained many juſt and 
new reflections, with ſome others that were erro- 
neous, and might be productive of very dangerous 
conſequences. 
Le Clerc, however, did not borrow from 1 
his error with reſpect to the fancied prerogative 
of the ſight over the organ of hearing, taken no- 
tice of Chap. XV. Part I. of this work. 
It were be to wiſhed that he had not followed 
Locke in his obſcurities, and in thoſe reflections 


which are as remote from the common ſenti- 


ment of mankind, as from the principles of mo- 


rality. 
ther obſervations on this Writer may be 


found in the Remarks upon Locke. 


REMARKS, 
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On the Logic of Cxovzas, Profeſſor of Mathema- 
tics at Lausanne. Printed at Amſterdam 
in 1712, 2 vol. 12m9, 


CATTLE IL 


TE deſign of Crouzas was extenfive : he 
propoſed to include in his work the princi- 
ples, maxims, and obſervations, that might contribute 
to give the mind more capacity, ſtrength, and facility, 
for the perception, diſcovery, and communication of 
truth, &c. This deſign, which is rather conſi- 
derable for a mere Logician, treats of the moſt 
important ſubjects of metaphyſical reſearches ; 
and hence we thought it worthy of examina- 
tion. | 
II. He propoſed to collect what had. been moſt 


| materially obſerved of the various operations of 


the human mind, by the different philaſophers, 
who had attempted to inveſtigate the ſubject: there 
is ſcarce any work of the kind, but that of Locke, 
to which he does not ſeem to have paid all the at- 
tention that was neceſſary. | 

III. He has made various new reflections, 
which would be highly yaluable, had the 
Fully explained, An example of this 
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ſeen in Chap. 1. Section 3. Part 1. where he ſpeaks 
of clear and ebſcure, diſtindt and confuſed ideas. 
He there plainly intimates, that at bottom there is 
no idea, conſidered in itſelf, which can be obſcure; 
and that thole commonly termed obſcure, are no 
ideas, or but the ideas of a word under which no 
idea is conceived. He thus explains himſelf : We 
repreſent to ourſelves a particular object under an 
idea vague, and not very diſtinct; and this is what 
is generally called an obſcure idea, becauſe it gives 
but an obſcure knowledge of the object which we 
at the moment pretend to repreſent to ourſelves, 
There is nevertheleſs no obſcurity in the idea 
conſidered as to itſelf; for, however vague it may 
be ſuppoſed, it is not the leſs preſent to the mind, 
and conſequently it is clear and not obſcure in 
the mind: it is not a complete and diſtinct idea 
of the object we would fain repreſent to our- 
ſelves ; but it is a complete and diſtin idea of 
what is actually repreſented in the mind, ſo as to 


be totally diſtinguiſhed from every other idea in 


the mind. Beſides, as what is not actually in the 
mind, can be no 1dea, it cannot therefore be an ob- 
ſcure idea. 

From this truth, here pointed out by Crouzas, 
a thouſand diſcoveries might be deduced, to 
aſcertain the true nature of ideas, in a more 
ſatisfactory manner than has been hitherto 
known, 

* IV. 
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IV. Many other parts of this work furniſh 
reflections equally acute and judicious, 


n 

V. But there are various reflections ſcattered 
through the work, which are not ſufficiently ex- 
plained. Beſides, the ſubjects do not appear fully 
connected with the preceding matter, nor ſuffi- 
ciently ſupported with what immediately follows, 
ſo as to form a whole, whoſe parts are mutually 
dependent on each other. 

VI. The neglect of elocution in ſome places 
is likewiſe an imperfection, that leſſens the great 
perſpicuity which is neceſſary, in abſtracted mat- 
ters, in order to make them clearly underſtood by 


thoſe to whom they are explained. 


VII. Although the knowledge and diſcovery 
of truth, on which the author pretends to ground 
his work, ſhould be preceded by an exact notion 
of the word truth ; he does not, however, di- 
ſtinguiſh the equivocaticn of which the term is 


ſuſceptible. On other occaſions of a ſimilar na- 


ture, he ſuppoſes, as clear, terms that are full of 
ambiguity ; ſo that he advances for inconteſtable, 
what would afford the faireſt ſubject of contro- 
verſy ; and for true principles, the mere ſtate of 
the queſtions. The firſt chapter, on the percep- 
tions of the mind, furniſhes examples to ſhew the 


true nature and ſpirit of the work. 
VIII. 
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VIII. Pag. 8. © There are ſome perceptions 
te which are known and felt ſimply by them- 
te ſelves: there are others which, at the ſame time 
te that they are felt, help to make known to us 
pe ſomething different from ourſelves. Grief and 
te deſire belong to the firſt kind; the thought of 
* a tree, and of a circle, are of the ſecond ſpecies, 
«© The firſt are called ſenſations, and have them- 
« ſelves only for the object: the others have a dif- 
c ferent object from themſelves; to theſe I give 
te the name of ideas. | 

Obſerv. There are perceptions that are known of 
themſelves. There is a perplexity in theſe words: 
perception does not properly know itſelf; it is 
but the action of the mind which knows, and it 
is the knowledge itſelf of the mind. Knowledge 
therefore does not know itſelf, no more than 
action can be properly ſaid to act; it is the faculty 
of the ſovl called mind, which knows and acts: 
we cannot ſay it is viſſon ſees, but the eye ſees. 


— 


Again the author, by dividing the thoughts of 


the mind i into thoſe that ſimply know themſelves, and 
ſuch as make known to us ſomething different from our- 
ſelves, ſuppoſes of courſe that we haye thoughts 
that, independently of external objects, from 
which we receive impreſſions, make known to us 
things different from ourſelves. This however ap- 
pears falſe, or at leaſt doubtful. It is leſs our 
minds that make known an object diſtinct from 


uy. 
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us, than the object itſelf diſtin& from us, which 
makes itſelf known to us through the chan- 
nel of our ſenſes. A man born blind has no 
knowledge of colours, becauſe they have not 
firſt made tkemſelves known to his mind. It is 
the ſame thing with reſpect to other ſenſible ob- 
jets. The knowledge we have of them does not 
proceed from the nature of our thoughts them- 
ſelves, but from the impreſſion of external objects 
on our ſouls, by ſenſations, | 


IX. Pag. 8. © Our ſenſations conſtitute our 
© immediate happineſs and miſery. 

Obſerv. The author defines ſenſation, 4 per- 
ception which 1s ſimply felt of itſelf, without making 
known any extraneous object. But, if this percep- 
tion be not accompanied either by pleaſure or 
diſpleaſure, as would be the caſe of a reflection 
on the thought of a triangle, how ſhould thought 
contribute to our happineſs or miſery? The ob- 
Jett of this reflection would be ſimply in us; and 
conſequently, according to the author's definition, 


it muſt be a ſenſation, and not an idea. Are we 


then happy or miſerable by reflecting on the 
thought of a triangle? No, ſurely; unleſs, in 
the reflection on the thought of a triangle, ſome 
kind of pleaſure or diſpleaſure ſhould occur. 
The author therefore, on this occaſion, might 
have more clearly explained his opinion, or altered 
it entirely. What follows occaſions new difficul- 

ties, 


% 
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ties, by expreſſions which ſeem to mean ſome- 
thing, but in fact ſay nothing. 


X. Pag. 8. As it is not in our power to excite 
end repreſs thoſe ſenſations, it is neceſſary, on that ac- 
count, to borrow the aſſiſtance of objects. What ob- 
jects does the author mean? Are they external 
or internal objects? To what internal or exter- 
nal object muſt we have recourſe, in order to re- 
{train the ſenſation of a violent affliction which 
we are not able to conquer? Again, in what 
does this recourſe % objets conſiſt? What me- 
thods are to be uſed in order to accompliſh it with 
efficacy? The more we endeavour to come at 
the author's meaning, the more it eludes our re- 


ſearches. 


XI. Pag. 8. The human mind draws its 
cc ideas, as it were, from its own ſtock.” 
Ob ſerv. As the author here contraſts ideas with 


REMARKS. 
— — 


ſenſations, he muſt mean, that, from our own ſtock, 


we rather derive what he calls ideas, than what he 
terms ſenſations; the idea of a circle, rather than 
a ſentiment of defire : in which he appears to be 
miſtaken, as a man may pals the firſt part of life 
without having any idea of a circle; but he is ne- 
ver without ſentiment, or, to uſe the author's ex- 
ꝑreſſions, without the ſenſation of deſire. 


XII. 


REMARKS. 
— — 
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XIT. Pag. 8. © Man, as he likes, paſſes from 


cc one idea to another.” | 
Obſerv. The author does not expreſs himſelf 


Juſtly here; for, by diſtinguiſhing ideas from ſen- 
ſations, as he has done, he attributes to ideas, in 
particular, what is no more applicable to them 
than to ſenſations. A mind occupied with the 
deſire of being revenged on an enemy, can no 
more abandon the idea of the enemy, than the 
ſenſation of revenge. Every word the author has 
advanced on this occaſion is full of perplexity or 
doubt: it is the ſame with what follows. 


XIII. Pag. 8. © It was neceſſary it ſhould be 
ce ſo; for, as the wiſdom of man depends upon 
« his ideas, it was fitting we ſhould have it in 
« our power to improve ourſelves in knowledge 
ce and virtue.“ 

Olſerv. Whence has the author diſcovered 
that the wiſdom of man depends rather on what 
he calls ideas, than on what he terms ſenſation? Are 
there not numberleſs ideas of no manner of uſe 
to true wiſdom, which conſiſts in ſeeking and 
acquiring real happineſs? On the other hand, the 
ſenſations he mentions, ſuch as thirſt, hunger, pain, 
ſorrow, and deſire, are all intereſting to our hap- 
pineſs ; ſo that it would be of much more impor- 
tant advantage to our wiſdom and happineſs, 
that we were maſters of our ſenſations than of our 
| ideas, 
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ideas, ſuppoſing we could have ſenſations without 
ideas, as Crouzas pretends, by oppoſing ſenſations 
to ideas, 


XIV. Pag. 8. This is the treaſon why words 
ce produce ideas, and not ſenſations.” 

Obſerv. Theſe words follow the preceding quo- 
tation from the author, in immediate ſucceſſion, 
although we cannnot perceive the connection or 
conſequence of either the one, or the other ; nor 
do we more clearly diſcern the meaning of what 


follows next. 


XV. «But although a word ſerves to indicate 
« a certain ſenſation, we in vain pronounce it; 
© the ſound of the word does not give the foul 
e the power of producing a ſenſation that depends 
© on external objects, and which it has pleaſed 
© the Author of Nature to affix to their impreſ- 
« ſions.“ 

Obſerv. Does a word rather give power to the 
ſoul to produce an idea, than power to produce a 
ſenſation? When we ſay that a word produces 
ideas, it is ſaying that words, which are the ſigns 
of objects, occaſion the foul to recollect the idea 
of thoſe objects. Now, in this ſenſe, a word pro- 
duces a ſenſation, as well as an idea, as it occa- 
ſions the ſoul to perceive a ſenſation, as well as an 


idea. 
XVI. 


REMARKS, 
— — 


REMARKS; 
— — 
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XVI. Pag. 9. A ſenſation depends upon objects. 
The author has ſaid, in the preceding page, that 
ſenſations have themſelves alone for objects. How 
are all thoſe objects to be conceived and ex- 
plained ? 


Pag. 9. When we are at a loſs to expreſs 
te our thoughts, and cannot clearly convey 
ce them, there is ſome probability that we have 
ce confined ourlelves to ſenſations, inſtead of 
ce ideas.“ 

©b/erv. What does he mean by ſaying, we 
confine ourſelves to ſenſations inſtead of ideas? Is 
this intelligible? Beſides, when we cannot ſuc- 
ceed in expreſſing our thoughts, this does not 
ariſe more from ſenſations than ideas; we may 
be as much puzzled to expreſs ideas as ſenſations : 
and this difficulty is only occaſioned by two 


* cauſes; either from our ignorance of the lan- 


guage in which we attempt to explain ourſelves, 
or from the ſterility of the language itſelf, which 
does not furniſh expreſſions ſufficient to commu- 
nicate what we have in our minds. This is clear, 
and more eaſily underſtood than ſaying, it is be- 
cauſe we have confined our ſelves to ſenſations, inſtead 
of ideas. 


XVII. Pag. 11. When we think, as the ob- 
ce jets act upon the organs of our body, the 
« 1deas 
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ec jdeas that excite it, immediately belong to the — 


te faculty of the ſenſes.” 

Obſervi What is the reaſon the author here 

calls the ſenſes the organs of the body? The 

ody is its own organ: the ſenſes are the organs 
of the ſoul, as being the inſtruments by whoſe 
aſſiſtance the ſoul perceives the objects diſtinct 
from herſelf. The remainder of the laſt- quoted 
paſſage is ſo unintelligible, that it is better to 
aſcribe the ambiguity to the errors of the preſs, 
than to the author's expreſſions. 

Our imagination, in order to ſatisfy the deſire we 
have of knowing the nature of thought; preſents us with 
the idea of à certain kind of fire, &c. I know not 
what ſort of imagination repreſents thought as a 
fire. We indeed ſometimes compare it meta- 
phorically to fire; and this has given riſe to thoſe 
expreſſions, fire of imagination, or thoughts full of 
fire: but I cannot thence perſuade myſelf that a 
thought may be repreſented as a fire. 

XVIII. Pag. 13. Numbers are very diſtinctly 
& known.” ; 

Obſerv. The propoſition taken in a general 
ſenſe, as it is here fer forth, is very falſe: numbers 
multiplied to a grear degree, ſuch as millions of 
myriads, are not diſtinctly known but in the fame 
manner as geometrical demonſtrations ; that 1s, 


& mind that ſtydies to know them one after ano- 
Ff ther, 
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REMARKS. ther, and that is capable of fully retaining theif 


relation, will know them very diſtinctly. But 
WV does this idea of numbers imply, that is not 


mmon to all other ideas ? 


XIX. The author adds, © that the images, 
« with which imagination accompanies thoſe 
« ideas, are not uniform; the Latins, Greeks, 
« and Hebrews, when they think of a hundred, 
ce think of the ſame number; but their images are 
ce different, as C. and 100.” 

. Obferv. The author, on this occaſion, appears 
to confound written characters, which are nothing 
but arbitrary ſigns formed differently, according 

to the fancy of various nations, for the purpoſe of 
repreſenting, numbers, with the natural images of 
the idea of numbers. 


XX. Pag. 14. We ſhould do all in our 
« power to baniſh the idea of body, and en- 
« deavour to think as we ſhould if there were no 
cc body.” | | 

Obſerv. How ſhould I think, if there were 
no body? This I ſhould firſt learn, before I was 
exhorted to think as if there had been none ; but 
it is what I ſhall never be able to learn, becauſe 
we have no thought, nor knowledge, but by the 


uſe of the ſenſes, which form a part of the body. 
| Theſe 
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= REMARE 
Theſe reflections, which are beyond the natu 3. 


ral reach of our underſtanding, are the founda- 
tion of the maxims of certain philoſophers, whom 
people ſometimes fancy they underſtand, and 
who flatter themſelves that they are underſtood ; 
but their opinion is not the real matter of fact. 


On the Logic of Rxots, with reſpect to e 
Principles. 


[This work, as the Author hints, baving been formed 
on the plan of others, which have been taken notice 
of, we ſhall paſs over ſuch parts as Tn expoſe us 
to the neceſſity of repetitions. 


411121 1 


HE method of Regis is praiſe-worthy: he 
has endeavoured to give precepts indepen- 
dently of ſuppoſitions. As theſe are generally in 
ſome degree arbitrary, they conſequently form 
only deſtructive principles. 
II. He juſtly obſerves in what manner all 
ideas might be reduced under more proper heads 
than the ten Categories of Ariſtotle. 
III. On the chapter of Univerſal Ideas he very 
properly expoſes the inutility of diffuſive que- 


5 ſtions, which are ſometimes treated on this ſub- 
ject; 


AEMARKS. 
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je: he compriſes what can be rationally ſaid of the 
matter, within the compaſs of three pages; and 


it might, if neceſſary, be reduced to three words, 


as follows: Among ideas more or leis common, 
ſubordinate to each other, that which is moſt 
common 1s called genus, With reſpect to what is 
leſs ſo, which is denominated /pectes, or kind; that 
the latter is alſo termed immediate ſpecies or kind, 
when it no longer has any common idea, but 
only particular ideas ſubordinate to it. 

IV. He judiciouſly obſerves, that every nega- 
tive propoſition ſhould be reduced to a poſitive 
idea, without which there could be no connexion 
between two propoſitions, one whereof ſhould be 
negative. This I have taken notice of on ano- 
ther occaſion; and it is the principle by which 
all ſyllogiſms are reduced under one rule. | 


. 
V. This work is rather too conciſe: the au- 
thor's ideas are not ſufficiently explained. 
VI. Preface. The author ſays, that he has 


made no diſcoveries in Logic, becauſe it is confined 


within certain limits which cannot be paſſed. This 
concluſion is not juſt : diſcoveries-may be made 
within the bounds of Logic, and there were diſ- 
coveries to be made at the time he wrote, 

VII. The plan the author ſets out upon, of 
not realoning on fuppolitions, he directly con- 


tradicts 
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tradicts by the following aſſertion : The ſoul has, 
at moſt, only the power of determining the motions of 


REMARKS, 
— —-— 


the body ; and experience ſhows that they do not prox + 


ceed from it. This, I ſay, is a ſuppoſition ; and 
I do not know but the ſuppoſition is in itſelf 
contradictory ; for, if rhe ſoul has the power of 
determining the motions of the body, by that 
very rule it has the power of acting upon the 
body. Vide Chap, XVIII. Part II. of this Trea- 
tiſe. 

VIII. Pag. 111. © It is likewiſe an ill- founded 
and dangerous ſuppoſition, to include the idea 
te of extenſion in the liſt of ideas of ſubſtance.” 
(Vide the latter end of Chap. I. Part IV.) Our Au- 


thor ſeems confuſed when he afterwards ſays, that 


ſquare or triangular figures are modes of extenſion, becauſe 

they cannot exiſt without extenſion. We may, with 
equal reaſon, tell him that extenſion is a mode 
of body, becauſe it cannot exiſt ſeparate from an 
extended body, | 


IX. Pag. 8. The arbitrary idea of a triangle 
& repreſents all triangles.” 

Remark., The reflection is not juſt : the arbi- 
trary idea indeed repreſents what is common to 
all triangles ; but every triangle has, in particu- 
lar, real diſtinctions, which cannot be repreſented 
by an arbitrary and general idea, 


& 


9 " 
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X. ® Tf,” ſays the Author, «© I apply myſelf 


“e to conſider that extenſion exiſts in itſelf, the 


e idea I form will repreſent therein, not only the 
* body, but alſo the mind.” This propoſition, 
and the conſequence which the Author ſeems in- 


clined to deduce from it, are fo. ſtrange, that it 


is ſufficient to repeat them, without there being 
any neceflity for analyſing their dangerous abſur- 
o 

XI. Pag. 4. The Author defines method in theſe 
terms he art of properly direfting reaſon in the pur- 
ſuit of truth. But, in giving method for a part of 
logic, how can he ſuppole a part of Logic to have 
the ſame function as the totality of Logic itſelf, 


the end of which is to direct Reaſon in her re- 


ſearches after truth? It would have been proper 
to have diſtinguiſned in what, and how, a part 
differs from the whole, and the whole from 3 
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